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[ 1 ] No. 1. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir L. Mallet. 

(No. 13.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 6, 1914. 

I TRANSMIT to your Excellency herewith a copy of a telegram from His 
Majesty’s agent and consrJ-general at Cairo asking for information respecting intrigues 
alleged to be in progress between the Young Turkish party and the Khedive and 
Nationalist party in Egypt. 

Your Excellency should report any information which you may possess or be able 
to obtain respecting these intrigues and respecting the Turkish emissaries stated by 
Lord Kitchener to be concerned in them, and you are authorised, should a suitable 
opportunity occur, to convey to the Grand Vizier a hint that these proceedings which, 
as is known to His Majesty’s Government, are not confined to Egypt, but extend to 
Afghanistan, Persia, and India, accord ill with Turkish professions of friendship with 
Great Britain. 

I am, &c. 

E. GREY. 


[ 1262 ] No. 2. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received Januanj 10.) 

(No. 1.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 3, 1914. 

AS you are aware, the Commercial Convention between Egypt and Greece has 
been denounced by the Egyptian Government, and comes to an end on the 17th July 
next. Under the convention Greece made certain concessions in regard to the trade in 
hashish, the object of which was to facilitate the task of the Egyptian authorities in 
enforcing the prohibition of the use of this drug. Consideration of the issues involved 
in the denunciation of the treaty has led me to enquire into the state of the hashish 
traffic, and to estimate the results achieved in a period of over thirty years by the policy 
of prohibition. 

The Earl of Cromer’s reports teem with reference to the difficulties of checking the 
illicit introduction of hashish. It is clear from liis remarks on the subject that he 
cherished little iUusion as to the efficacy of preventive measures, though at first much 
was hoped fi’om the rigorous enforcement of existing laws and the addition of clauses and 
increased stringency. These anticipations were not confirmed, and in the report for 1904 
the case of hashish is compared to that of the slave trade: “ So long as the demand and 
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• Fart LXXVITI, No. 41. 
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the supply exist, it is almost impossible to prevent evasions of the law ; no sooner is one 
route closed to the smuggler than another is opened up.” By 1906 it was recognised 
that administrative repression was insufficient, and aid must be sought elsewhere. 
Accordingly, in the Commercial Convention with Greece signed in that year, an obligation 
was imposed on the Greek Government, at some sacrifice to Egyptian interests, to restrict 
in various ways the cultivation and sale of hashish. After seven jrears trial we are 
bound to confess that this expedient has also failed, and that the assistance of Greece 
is of no practical utility. The present situation is that, in spite of the annual capture 
of some 20,000 kilog., the drug can be obtained at almost every village in Egypt and at 
a reasonable price. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary to consider the matter afresh, and to examine 
the causes which render the praiseworthy efforts of the authorities nugatory m 
their effect. 

At the risk of repeating information previously given, I venture to summarise 
briefly the almost insuperable obstacles to the repression of contraband traffic in hashish. 
The article can be exported from any port of Europe or Great Britain, but the bulk 
comes direct from the small islands of the Greek Archipelago. The selling price in 
Greece averages between 10 fr, and 20 fr., and in Alexandria 100 fr. a kilogramme^ 
Several kilogrammes can easily be distributed about the person, and it is intelligible 
that the profit is sufficient to tempt the smuggler. Contraband is carried on in the 
following ways:— 

1. Large quantities of from 1,000 to 2,000 kilog. of hashish by special smuggling 
steamers carrying no otlier cargo and landed on the coast of Egypt. 

2. Smaller parcels concealed in merchant steamers and dropped overboard, picked 
up by shore boats and lauded. 

3. Passed through customs disguised as merchandise in countless different ways. 
For example, in boxes with false bottoms, in machinery, inside legs of pianos, baulks of 
timber, inside wooden planes, in bottles as chestnuts. 

4. Small quantities carried on the person ; inside the soles of boots, hats, by women 
simulating pregnancy, &c. 

The first method is the one by which the greater part of the hashish is smuggled 
into Egypt. In regard to it, I would point out that the northern Egyptian coast 
extends for some 450 miles from Solium to Port Said, all of it practically uninhabited. 
From Port Said to the north-eastern frontier of the Sudan, there are 650 miles^ of 
equally uninhabited territory (with the exception of the towns of Poi’f Said, Ismailia 
and Suez). It is almost absurd to suppose, especially with the limited resources of 
Egypt, that the.se areas can be effectively patrolled. The organisation for running 
hashish, completely equipped as it is for operations by sea and land, has also a 
dangerous aspect of which we had recent experience when^ smugglers turned their 
attention to the illicit introduction into Egyptian territory of arms for the benefit of 
the Arab resistence in Tripoli. • i i 

Passing hashish through the customs is doubtless attended with greater risk than 
that involved in the first two methods. Nevertheless, a certain quantity continues 
to find its way almost daily into the country in this manner. In this connection I 
beg to remark that, without perhaps trebling its present staff and causing needless 
delays and vexations to legitimate traders, the customs could not carry out an 
examination of imported goods which would he really efiective from the point of 
view of excluding the drug. Even under the present system, many measures are 
taken, such as the insertion of steel rods into bales of packing paper, barrels of wine, 
kegs of butter, the opening of soldered tins, etc., which are extemely irritating to 
honest merchants. Frequently it is impossible to examine goods properly without 
destroying them. Hashish, for instance, has been found at Alexandria in receptacles 
bearing the exact shape of a tin of condensed milk. They were probably imported 
among a lot of genuine tins of which, perhaps, five out of every hundred contained 
hashish. This fraud could hardly have been discovered without an order to open 
every tin. Countless similar examples could be given. The necessity of excluding 
hashish also obliges the customs administration to withold many facilities which might 
fiiirly bo allowed to merchants. For instance, facilities granted to the Vacuum Oil 
Company at Port Said for the storing of kerosene in bond had recently to be withdrawn 
owing to the fact that members of the company’s staff had made use of this privilege to 
carry on contraband trade. 

The general conclusion at which I have been compelled to arrive is that, though 
every effort may be made to prevent the importation of hashish and at a considerable 
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'expe ituie, not more than half the import is seized, and so long as the demand exists 
a large quantity will always find its way into the country. If the blockade of the 
coasts 18 ineffective and the drug once landed, nothing short of an army of men, not to 
conSmlr.^^^ co-operation of the inhabitants generally, can prevent its reaching the 

Apart from the practice difficulties inherent in a system of absolute prohibition 
there are drawbacks of a different nature which constitute a highly undesirable feature 
of the policy hitherto followed in respect to hashish. Smuggling is so profitable that 
very laige sums are alvvays available for purposes of bribery, with the rLult that the 
Sw of the customs and coastguards, and probably many of the 

Ff tbrrPcorruption. One can hardly be surprised 
iftheieaie occasionally some who succumb. The whole atmosphere of the repressive 
service is hopelessly demoralizing. The administration is obliged to work throiicrh 

informers and officers who make 
the seizures. Informers are invariably smugglers who, for the moment, have decided 
to give away their friends or happen to have obtained information against their trade 
wf ’ system, it is impossible to prevent employes from being in 

touch with informei;s; in fact, it is even necessary that they shoffid be so for'the 
mformation. As a result, many employes are personally acquainted 

obviouV wring and 

the customs is, moreover, largely sacrificed to the search for 
pp Commissions douanibres,” or prize courts, in Alexandria and Port Said, 

FoF^pH some five superior officials and a .staff of secretaries, sit twice, or 

sometimes three or four times, a week throughout the year trying tedious and sordid 
rSp^? cases, almost entirely connected with hashish, and pHze'courts in ‘the other 
branches are simdaily occupied in a less degree. 

^ J disproportionate amount of the time and 

^ergy of more than one department of the administration is devoted, and inevitably 
without success, to the exclusion from the country of this one article. ^ 

mnpWp appear to be inseparable from total prohibition, and, though 

But ^fbpvp^r regretted, they could not, perhaps, have been foreseen at an earlier stafe. 

TnolW in f the initiation of such 

ThL lZ unefertaken. to a certaiS extent, under a misappre- 

pnF!, f c seems to have been a idea that it was brought into this country for the 
SfinJ’pri intemperate almost exclusively. As a matter^of fact, 

imnnqqlhl f facts. One of the principle reasons which makes it 

UD^to V consumed, not by a small class of men given 

^ h^t very generally by the population at large a.s a domestic medicine 

iT is "^"^her of individuals use it Z eZZ, 

miantitiiF whh ""T ^ population habitually employ smaU 

quantities without any evil effects, and probably with a considerable amount of benefit. 

lo call these people “ hashish-eaters ” would be as incorrect as to apply that title to 
^eryone who, from tune to time, takes a few di-ops of chlorodyne, the^foundation of 

mel P««-hLy’ liable to derange 

1 r 1 ^ system, and the beneficial action of the drug in question, when 
LeFFf such cases, is too well-known to need further expfanation. Had the 

use of bashrsh been confined to a small class of intemperates, the repres.sive measures of 
the Government wou d. m all probability, have been successful; l!ut it is. and I vFish 
^ point, its general use which renders prohibition impos.sible. 

fb« 1 I'pint has been realised, it will be seen that there is a parallel between 

f other countries and the hashish question in Egypt, and Tt 

becomes at once apparent that, lu order to deal with the latter in a satisfacbJiy manner 
TfrooLFp r. somewhat similar lines to those which have been found most 

^ doubt that, if alcohol was prohibited 

7 the amount of smugg/ing which 

can wfe Government to restraiin fL laws 

m-doritF^ f 7 o*'. at aU events, the consent, of the large 

Inro-P^ ^ ^ governed by them, and repressive measures to be effective must have 

JZEr. TT support. Alcohol has accordingly been dealt with, broadly 

^ the statn ; its traffic is carefully regulated 

nm Bf f • I ’ # 1 only those licensed for the purpo.se may carry on this trade, with the 

tZa iuMudo the Government regula- 

tlons. I h.rdly, by the imposition of the heavieat duty which the oommodity can beer, the 
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price has been made such as will restrain the ordinary member of the community from 

indulging too freely in it. . , , , j-,- j 

On the whole, these measures have been successful, and the condition, as regarde 
the use of alcohol of those countries which employ them, has steadily improved. I 
understand that a like method of dealing with hashish was, in the personal opinion of 
Lord Cromer, preferable to that actually adopted in Egypt. I derive also confirmation 
of my views from another source. The Indian Government have already had to deal 
with a problem almost precisely similar to that of hashish. Gan^a, charas, and bhang 
are all products of the hemp plant used in India, the two first principally for smoking, 
the last as a drink, though ganga and bhang are also eaten. Ganga practically 

corresponds to hashish. . . 

In 1893 a commission, known as the Hemp Drugs Commission, reported: 

“ 1. Tliat the total prohibition of the cultivation of the hernp plant for narcotics, 
and of the manufacture, sale, and use of the drugs derived from it is neither necessary 

nor expedient. . . . , ■, n 

“ 2, That the policy to be adopted in respect of intoxicating drugs prepared from 
the hemp plant should be one of control and restriction aimed at suppressing their 
excessive use, and restraining their moderate consumption within due limits. 

The Government acted on these recommendations, and at the present day hemp is 
only cultivated on certain licensed lands, and the crops are stored in bonded ware¬ 
houses from which they are issued to licensed dealers under official supervision. The 
revenue derived in this way has continually increased, while the consumption per head 
has diminished. 

I should propose to treat hashish on the principles which have been successtuliy 
applied in India in th- c.as-, of other products of the hemp plant. Allusion has already 
been made to the similarity between the case of this drug and that of alcohol, The 
regime to be introduced would for all essential purposes be the same as that almost 
universally adopted for the latter stimulant. Hashish would only be imported_ by 
licoused importers, and sold by licensed retailers who would be under_ strict regulations 
as to the amount furnished and the purity of the article. The duty imposed would be 
as heavy as the commodity could bear, and It may be hoped the majority of the 
population would support this policy, and the use tend in time to disappear. 

It would probably be advantageous to charge a moderate import duty on the actual 
importer to ensure his bringing his goods to the custom-house, whilst a heavier internal 
duty could be charged on the retailer without fear of his obtaining hashish by 
smuggling. Once the importers made a fair trade in this article for legitimate and 
quai^-rneuiclnal uses we should have valuable allies against such contraband as might 
be attempted, and the present coutederation of smugglers would be effectually 
broken up. 

I trust that the views expressed in this despatch may meet with your concurrence. 
There is no reason to anticipate any difficulty in carrying out the change of system 
which I have advocated, and I should be quite ready to regard it as experimental. If 
the results are unsuccessful a return to the present system is always a possibility. I 
may add that the introduction of this change would greatly facilitate negotiations with 
Greece for a new commercial convention. It is reported in the press that a special 
Greek representative will visit Egypt before long for the purpose of these negotiations, 
and I should therefore be glad if I could have your approval of my recommendations as 
soon as may be convenient. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


[ 3734 ] No. 3. 

M. Gamhon to Sir Eilimnl Grey.—{Received Januai'y 26.) 

Amhassade de France, Londres, 

M. le SecicLuiie d’Etat, le 23 janvier, 1914. 

A LA date du 17 avril, 1913, M. le Ministre dos Affaires Etraugeres de la 
republiquo a fait connaitre TAmbassadeur de Grande-Brctagne I’acquicscement du 
Gonveruemeut de la rdpublique b. la pi’oposition du Gouvernement Royal de souraettre 
un arliitrage la question de savoir si, dans I’etat des clioses existant en 1882, le 


1 


0 


5 

m d^P®dauces du Eoyaume du Ouadai ou do la 

^ Donnant suite 4 cette acceptation, M. le Ministre dea AfFiiroo £ - 4 . 

SK ZuettZe ^ 

Veuillez, &c. 

_ PAUL GAMBON. 


Enclosure in No. 3. 

Affaire de la Souveralnete sur le Dar-Tama et le Dar-Massalit: Proiet de 
Lomprorms d'Arbitrage, 

britaLIquoTouSSut So^lSel”/^S 1‘ Majestb 

21 mars, 1899, pour compwlr litfole 4 1 1 ^ 

dMuenee respeotivesl de cetuttruel^X 

Royaumo du Ouadai de ce nui dtait on ISRU^l. ° \ B^P^rer on prmcipe le 

pomra, en aucun cas ,“^^00 fI'nlifll If. 7 T f‘™e ne 
(18° 40' eet de Parisl Til f 7’oo. 1 * degr4 de longitude eat de Greenwich 

de pSs) ” ^ longitude est de Greenwich (20° 40™ t 

oette^dSoiZ celuTcttr™ h dTteiS' 

du 14* Z“9^ 'Z 

14 octobre, 1913, pour soumettre ces diElffia ? de notes en date du 

suivaut la procedure sommaire nrevue an phnrtq a ^ arbitrage constitud 

bont convenus du comproinis suivant: 

Article I" 

la q,»“ti™'ZL“to do statuer sur 

dos dd^^Llinces efu fee^rorda’l m'do k 

Article 2. 

auivamer^^^^^ compost de trois arbitres, qui seront design^s de la mani^re 

iwligf t TatiS^^^^^ du P- - ^‘^ter de 

frauQaise et le Gouveniement de SrSliesS^hT'®’ ^oyjeruement de la Republique 
qui pourra etre un de leurs natronm«^ ^ bntannique ddsigneront chacun un arbitre 

[1683] ■ ^ 
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1^8 deux arbitres ainsi d^sign^s d^un^oL Mater de leur designation, 

.oa les deux arbitres nWaient pas, dans le deki d un mois a ^ 

cboisi le surarbitre, le Gouvemement de sera prie i 

Abtiole 3. 

• ' 1 Aa I’ppbanffe des ratifications du prest^t 

Dans le delai de six inois a datei . g permanente d’Arbitrage a La 

H“rne.r£’eS,te ^ 

if cSs 

daaa to mSmeB coaditiuns que c.-dessus, son contre-memoire 

nrSdf co\t“ 

deux mois a compter de ladite notification. 

Article 4. 

Lo buroan de la Cour penuanente ?’Arbitxage assurers ““ 
des mdmoires el contre-memo.res. jjprse ■ ’ deux oxcmplairos resteront 

chaque arbitre et Lrois exemplaires a la partie adverse, 
dans les archives da bureau. 

Article 5. 

Le tribimal pourra, s’il I’estime auxqueUes la 

parties de lui fournir des explications complementaiies males ou 

partie adverse aura Ic droit do r6pondre. 

Article 6. 

S5i?sr.'.r" 

Article 7. 

+ foirp iififlcrp de la langue frangaise ou de la langue anglaise. 
Los ilCfrSfa fonZ? so ser-vir flour cholx de la langue IWe on de 

‘Tordteiofs'bi -rilmnal aoront redigfes dans lea deux langues. 

Article 8. 

La ddoiaion .lu iribunal devra Stre 
parties. 

Article 9. 

florins n^erlandais. 

Article 10. 

ConveSfdlu'li^iloorp^^^^^^^^ 

serout applicables au present arbitrage. 

Article 11. 

Lo pr&ent compromis sora ratifii, et les ratifications on seront echangfiea i 
aussitot que faire so ponrra. 


, le 


Fait en double h 


, 19 
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No. 4. 


(No. 6.) *0 Sir Edward Grey.-(Reedved January 31.) 

’ TTTAVi? ,...1 j iL X . Cairo, Jamtarii 24, 1914. 

pp X ^ 3 leturned fi-om my annual inspection in the Sudan, when I had the 

Sn^i^rnTp^l site of the proposed Blue Nile dam, and I now have the 

honour to enclose a report on the Gezireh irrigation scheme which is the result of an 

Sir A. Webb. McClure and 
“e S cr ff ot State for PubUo Works, from which it aSS *at 

2!oOO OOOZ ^ ^ necessary irrigation canals will amount to not more than 

estimates could be previously obtained owing to the necessitv of 
expenditure on rock-boring to examine the bed of the river and cktermine the denth of 
the foimdations necessary. This has now been thoroughly done ^ 

Sudan schedule attached to the 

the a~et‘Vr“ - 

shotdd bnowfn:daed‘f:d''?:a7asloU^^^ 

, T . . Schedule. 

1. Irngation— 

f ’'•‘•’.elating the Gezireh Plain .. ,. 2.OOO 000 

\ Wnrlro +if piii'pose of irrigating tlie Tokar cotton-producing area loolooo 
Kassaia^® irrigating the cotton-producing aret near 

2. Railways— ' ’ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘' ■' 100,000 

Extension of the Sudan Railway system .. .. . ^ ^ 800 000 

3,000,000 

CO c Gpzireh scheme has been examined by exports the more satisfactory 

as a financial proposition ,t appears to be. Under it cotton prodiictioiT in thk 1 isS 
amount to 10,000 tons on the irrigated area of a 100 000 feddans as 
ahor2lo OOof a the Sudan iSvenue therefrom 1^11 “ L 

nf rlvon o ^ L ^ -V ""^thout taking into consideration any indirect developments 

Blue Me d^m as des 3’ " howevlr, be forgotten that the 

cultivmion enable a vastly greater area to be brought under 

cultivation latu on, with the corresponding financial advantage to the comitrv The 

3 coutemplatcd in the schedule will be undertaken Inter when 

nnancial and other considerations render such a course advisable. 

I have, &c. 

___ KITOHENER. 

Enclosure in No. 4. 

Gezireh of the Commission appointed to consider the designs 

submitted by the Sudan Irrigation and Public Works Departments. ^ 

THE Commission consisted of the following members, viz.: 

Sir Wm. Garstin, G.C.M G., ] 

M?. ICa'ifeSel^'^'^-®-’ of London. 

Egypt^“^^^’ Under-Secretary of State, Public Works Ministry, 

°^°^®®Ungs were held in London during July Auenisf nnA u 

1913, to examine the designs submitted. ^ September, 

f^ xT^i scheme is a project for the irrigation of the Gezireh 

, adjacent to the Blue Nde, of which it is proposed to deal with 100,000 feddans. 
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in the meantime, necessitating the constmction of a dam on that 

water sufficiently high to command the irrigation of the plain, and a mam irngation 
^nal ProS of the river by the officials of the Irrigation and 

Geological Surrey Departments resulted in the selection of a 
Sennar as the only suitable one for the construction of a dam At that POi^ m 
river an outcrop of igneous rock showed that a safe foundation would probably 

obtained^^^^^^^ of alternative designs were submitted to the Commission for the con¬ 
struction of a dam. After thorough examination none of these ^9"^^ 
suitable and a strong and unanimous opinion was given that, if feasible, the best 
mlSof const^^^^^^^^ was to build a dam in the ordinary manner m the diy across 
the deep channel by a temporary diversion of the low river supply duimg construchon. 

Although this was the unanimous opinion of the Commission on tlie data furnished, 
it was considered that a more detailed examination of the site should be 
final decision could be given and before any trustworthy estimate of cost could be 

^"'1? was, therefore, arranged that Sir Arthur Webb, Mr. McClure, and Mr. MacDonald 
should personally proceed to the Sudan, in order to examine the site and prepare an 

estimate of the probable cost. , , t • r iqia errant 

The three members proceeded to the Sudan early m January, 1914 and 
some days at Sennar, making till necessary enquiries. They had the gieat advantage, 
which the original authors of the schemes and estimates diJ possess, of Rowing 
the results of a series of borings made to ascertain the depth of the solid 9 

bed of the river. These borings showed that, although the solid rock itself was of 
excellent quality on which to build a dam, the superincumbent mass of decayed stone 
and boulders was much deeper than might have been reasonably anticipated. 

The three members unanimously came to the conclusion, although some iuitder 
alternative designs were submitted for consideration, that no other foimi of construction 
than that recommended by the ivhole of the Commission in London, was Practicable 
and that the difficulties and cost of diverting the water during the 
dam across the deep channel of the river, would be less than originally anticipated 
They also found that, although the cost of building a dam would be high, owing to the 
great depth of the foundations, the site was suitable for the work proposed. 

^ The^estimated cost of the dam is £ E. 1,420,000, pd provision has been made in 
the design for future heightening when storage water is required to augment the iiver 
supply for the irrigation of an area much beyond the 100,000 feddans now under 

^°”^The^Commission would point out that the dam, as designed, will be capable of 
utilising the whole of the supply in the Blue Nile during the period 'vat^ 

required for irrigation, and that, consequently, a much larger area than 100,000 feddans 
can be served by the simple and comparatively inexpensive operation of widemng the 

main canal leading from the dam. ^ i j 

When passing through the vast Gezireh Plain the Commission was much irnpressed 
by the great possibilities that existed for immediate irrigation, and agricultural 
operatioL without any great preliminary expense : the contrast with Egypt, where 
hLvy expenditure in levelling and preparing land for irrigation and cultivation is 

’ expCTiraental farm at Taiyaba, consisting of 2,000 feddans, in close proximity 

to the 100,000 feddans now under consideration, shows the remarkable residts that can 
be obtained in a very short time with suitable crops and cultivation. Jbeje is no reason 
to doubt tLat the whole scheme is a most desirable imdertaking, and certain to prove a 
profitable one. 

The estimated cost of the scheme is as follows ^ ^ 

c n .... 1,420,000 

Sr”,w :: •• 

2,000,000 

WILLIAM EWART GARSTIN. 
ARTHUR LEWIS WEBB. 

HUGH HiVNNAY McCLURE. 
MURDOCH MaoDONALD. 


Jannary 25, 1914. 
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No. 5. 


Viscomit Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received January 31.) 

(No. 8. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 24, 1914. 

IN repl}/’ to your despatch No. 1 of the let instant, relative to the mission sent by 
the Khedive to the Sheikh Senoussi, I have the honour to state that His Highness 
took this step entirely on his own initiative, without consulting either myself or his 
Government, negotiations having commenced in the late summer when I was absent on 
leave in England 

Mr. Cheetham succeeded in obtaining some knowledge, tliough necessarily vague, 
of what was taking place, and he wrote privately both to myself and to Sir Wiluam 
Tyrrell on the subject. On my return to Egypt in October I reported officially such 
information as came to iny notice (see my despatches Nos. 127 and 132 of the IGth and 
27th November and No. 139 of the 5th December last). 

I understand that the Banco di Roma has been in this transaction, as in that of 
the attempted sale of the Mariout Railway, the channel of communication and payment 
between His Highness and the Italian Government. 

The Khedive has never at any time alluded even indirectly to the matter in 
conversation, although he has had ample opportunity for doing so had he desired. The 
information which I have been able to get has always come from either private sourcea 
or from vague press rumours about the despatch of missions, &c., and I therefore 
thought it better to say nothing to His Highness unless he himself showed an 
inclination to talk to me. 

One of the members of the mission, a Syrian doctor named Izzet-el-Gindi (as far as 
I can ascertain, the same man as Izzet Bey mentioned in the enclosure in my despatch 
No. 127) is now in Cairo, and has made the following statements which have been sent 
on to me confidentially ;— 

1. That on his recent mission he succeeded in concluding a short truce between the 
Senoussi and the Italians, during which period the latter are to submit their conditions 
for peace. 

2. The fighting which took place recently in the neighbourhood of El Marj was 
not by order of the Senoussi, although the leader of the Arabs, Abdullah-el-Ashlab, is 
one of the principal generals of the Senoussi. 

3. The Sheikh Senoussi refused to state what his terms for peace were, but that it 
is certain— 

a.) He would not entertain any demand for tliR disarmament of the Arabs ; 
h.) The Italians would not be allowed to enter Jaghboub under any pretext; 
c.) He would not allow the Italians to exercise administrative authority in the 
interior of the country. 

Dr. Izzet further states that he has been ordered by the Khedive to proceed with 
a new deputation to the Sheikh Senoussi, but I understand that be is still haggling 
over the sum to be paid him for his trouble. 

If he eventually goes, he will be again accompanied by one Abd-el-Hamid Bey 
Shedid, of the Banco di Roma, who, on return from the former mission in the autumn, 
is said to have gone to Rome, presumably with a view to communicating the result 
of his mission to the Italian authorities. 

Izzet admitted that a few Arab officers from the Turkish army were joining the 
Senoussi, but he considered that a recent report that fifty had crossed the frontier was 
an exaggeration. He did not believe that the Senoussi received any pecuniary 
assistance from either Turkey or Egypt, and that he would therefore be unable to carry 
on a regular war against the Italians 

The Sheikh Senoussi has frequently expressed his gratitum- tu the English, and 
admitted that since their occupation of Egypt they had never done anything to annoy 
him. 

Another informant confirmed the above statement as regard.s the near despatch of 
another peace mission from Egypt, and added that a messenger from the Mariout Arabs, 
named Misrata, had lieen sent recently to the Senoussi with the Italian proposals for 

e eace. I have subsequently heard that Misrata has left Solium, and that be is the 
earer of a letter from His Highness for the Sheikh Senoussi. 

I1683] D 
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I should perhaps add that on receipt of your despatch No. 1 I addressed a 
telegram to Sir R. Rodd, copy of which I enclose, together with his Excellency’s reply. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 5. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir R. Rodd. 

Secret.) 

Telegraphic.) Cairo, January 20, 1914. 

KHEDIVIAL negotiations with Senoussi. Your letter to Crowe of 23rd 
December. 

I am informing Foreign Office byde.spatch that these negotiations were undertaken 
without my knowledge or that of Egyptian Government. 

According to latest secret reports, which I cannot however guarantee, the Khedive 
during a recent visit to Alexandria met a Senoussi agent, to whom he gave a letter for 
the Senoussi. He is also despatching to Rome, to confer with the Minister of Colonies, 
a certain Abd-el-Hainid Shedid, of the Banco di Roma, who acts as his confidential! 
agent in these matters. 

Do you wish to be kept informed of anything we may hear of this nature ? 


Enclosure 2 in No. 5. 

Sir R. Rodd to Viscount Kitchener. 

(Telegraphic.) Rome, January 21, 1914. 

YOUR telegram of yesterdaJ^ Thanks for information. 

During discussions last spring I complained here of negotiations with Khedive 
being undertaken without our knowledge, and understood from Minister that this would 
not occur again. Therefore I was anxious to know whether the principle had beem 
adhered to. 


[4585J No. 6. 

Sir L. Mallet to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received February 2.) 

Sir, ^ Constantinople, January 25, 1914. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 13 of the 
6th January, transmitting me copy of a telegram from His Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Cairo, asking for information respecting intrigues alleged to be in progress 
between the Young Turkish party and the Khedive and Nationalist party in Egypt. 

I had meanwhile received this telegram direct from Cairo, and in the reply which 
I addressed to Lord Kitchener on the 9th January I suggested that the presence in 
Egypt of ObeiduUah and Muhieddin Bey may have been connected with .‘<ome phase of 
their mission to reconcile Seyyid Idris with the Central Government. 

As regards my conveying, on some suitable occasion, a hint to the Grand Vizier 
that these and such-like Panislamic proceedings accord ill with the Turkish professions 
of friendship with Great Britain, I anj .doubtful as to the expediency of doing so at the 
present juncture. . 

The present directors of Turkish affairs, while not repudiating Panislamism, 
dnolare that their action in the matter, especially as regards India and Egypt, is non¬ 
political, luid any remarks of mine on the subject might be interpreted by them as 
betraying suspicion, if not fear. 

At the same time, the matter is one that would seem to require watching, and 
perhaps special consideration, by His Majesty’s Government. 

As long as Turkey claims to be the secuhu’ champion of Islam, while the reigning 
dynasty, like the Pope of Rome in bygone days, possesses both spiritual and temporal 
power Sultan Caliph, i.e., Sovereign Pontiff, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam has, ex o^cio, 
a seat in the Cabinet, the Government of Turkey, despite constitutional forms, must 
remain a theocracy, and its every act in Moslem countries, e.g., India and Egypt, must 
savour of political Panislamic pi'opaganda. Similarly, Young Turkey, Egyptian 
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Nationalism, or Young Egypt, and Indian Nationalism in the case of Mahommedans, 
are cognate and sympathetic movements, tinged with, and inherently indistinguishable 
(rom, Panislamism. 

Were Turkey a really constitutional countiy, with political parities occupitd with 
internal affairs, there woidd probably be no margin of time or energy left over for 
prosecuting Panislamic propaganda in India, Egypt, Afghanistan, &c., but, under 
existing conditions, and especially after the acce-ssion of prestige acquired by the 
recapture of Adrianople, despite the opposition of “Christian” Europe, Panislamic 
activities, often in an intangible form, have naturally become more intensive. Should 
Turkey score a further success “over Europe” in the islands or Western Thrace or 
Macedonia, such success will no doubt be magnified in the world of Islam, and may 
lead to troublesome re.sults. 

The Young Turks, who are .mostly freethinkers, and far from devout Moslems, 
found the Panislamic force ready made, and assert that they have to use it internally 
to counteract national tendencies among the Mahommedan Arabs and Kurds of the 
Empire, and, in foreign affairs, as a lever to compel foreign Governments, e.g., that of 
Great Britain, to hesitate when there is question of bringing pressure to bear on Turkey 
in case of conflict of interests. When, five years ago, Turkey proclaimed the Constitu¬ 
tion and equality between all races and creeds on the common basis of Ottoraanism, it 
was hoped that the theocratic Islamic State .would giye way .tO .a more Western a,nd 
twentieth-century conceptiou of Government, and as long as there was a semblance of 
a constitutional opposition forcing the country to turn its eyes inwards Panislamism was 
practically in abeyance. Recent events, however, have led to a disappearance of an 
opposition, and the Young Turks are now frankly Islamic rather than “ Ottoman.” It 
has been decided that military service is no longer obligatory for Christians, who are 
henceforth to pay the double of the old military exemption tax. Enver Pasha, the 
Young Turk Minister of War, has issued an army order enjoining strict religious 
obsei’vance on all Moslem soldiers. A decree orders the closing of aU Moslem ^ops 
during the hours of the Friday prayer, a practice which was not enforced by the late 
autocratic and reactionary Caliph, Abdul Hamid. The Constantinople native press is 
overtly Islamic, the word “Mussulman” being generally used instead of “Turk” or 
“ Ottoman,” wliile an amount of violently anti-Christian literature is being secretly 
disseminated among the Moslem masses. This literature is not only anti-native 
Christian, but is anti-Christendom, i.e., anti-European in character, and it is suimised 
by many that the Intention is to eliminate the Christian element and make Turkey an 
almost purely Moslem country. The Bulgarian element, estimated by His Majesty’s 
consul at Adrianople at 75,000 souls, has during the last year been massacred or driven 
out in Eastern Thrace, while a steady pressure, economically and otherwise, is being 
applied to achieve the same result in the case of the Greeks, and the process is being 
extended to the provinces of Broussa and Smyrna. The present anti-Greek boycott has 
been given a religious aspect by the use of the inosqxies for preaching iu favour of and 
engineering the movement. This policy, if persisted in, can only portend trouble of a 
serious nature. It is but natural that, when an atmosphere of this nature is created at 
the centre of the Caliphate, the Panislamic waves should reach India and Egypt. 

The Ottoman Red. Crescent headquarters in Constantinople has, duruig the recent 
wars, through its affiliation with the Indian and Egyptian Red Crescent Societies, and 
its very numerous correspondents in India, established a network of Moslem connections 
iu those countries which, in given circumstances, can be used as an effective machinery 
for Panislamic propaganda or agitation. It collected several hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, most of which appears to have been used for warlike purposes, and it is reported 
that sums are still coining in which will really be devoted to the increase of the Ottoman 
navy. In my telegram No. 33 of the 15th January I reported the despatch to Egypt 
and India of Dr. Kemal Bessin and Dr. Adnan, nominally to thank Indian and Egyptian 
contributors for the assistance given in the recent Balkan war. Both gentlemen are 
reported to be zealous Panislamists, and it is curious that the Ottoman Red Crescent 
.should have restricted their attentions to Egypt and India while omitting to thank 
similarly the Red Cross societies which sent contingents to 'Turkey from Western, i.e., 
Christian countries. 

Sheikh Abdulaziz Shawish, during his recent visit to Medina to found a Panislamic 
university, which is to rival A1 Azhar, and to which Indian Mahoramedap.youths are to 
be attracted, is reported to have made violently anti-British speeches at Medina. A 
pamphlet recently published here sets forth that Indian and Egyptian Moslems tu-e not 
true Moslems in the degree in which they are subject to (Jhristian rule. It further 
dwells on the unorthodox spectacle of crowds of Moslem pilgrims arriving from Indja 
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with passports denoting subjection to the infidel. It would be easy to multiply instances 
of these Panislamic activities, but I feel it would be premature to make them the subject 
of complaint, as it is possible that events, internal or external, may alter the com¬ 
plexion of affairs in Turkey. Should no such change occur it would seem necessary to 
attempt to forecast the effect likely to be produced in Egypt, India, &c., by likely visits 
of Turkish Dreadnoughts flying the Csdiph’s flag to Alexandria, Port Said, Aden, 
Bombay, and the Persian Gulf 

Bussia, with her Moslem population of some 20,000,000, has an analogous problem 
aggravated by the fact that elements, e.g., Poles, Jews, and Caucasians, who help to 
bring about the Turkish revolution and are connected with Panislamic activities in 
Constantinople are those which are working in with the revolutionary movement in 
Russia, It would appear, however, that Russia, with a confidence born of consciousness 
of great military strength—the opposite of our military weakness in India—is com¬ 
paratively indifferent to Panislamic intrigues directed from Constantinople, while many 
of her Mussulman officers who attain to the rank of general are actually employed by 
her in districts in the Caucasus contiguous to the Turkish frontier. 

I have, &c. 

LOUIS MALLET. 


[5458] No. 7. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edioard Orey .— (Beceived Pehruary 6.) 

(N(a 4.) 

(I'clegraphic ) R. Cairo, February 6, 1914. 

MY despatch No. 145 of 17th December. 

Mariout Railway purchase has been settled with the Khedive. Expert valuation 
of existing line by the Railway Department, including depreciation, amounted to 
37G,000b, which we have agreed to pay. In addition, we have agreed to cancel an old 
account with the Railv/ay Department in connection with this line which has been 
outstanding for some years. 

The Khedive is quite satisfied with this arrangement. 


[5575J No. 8. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received February 7.) 

{No. I‘) Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 31, 1914. 

WITH refeienco to my despatch No. 8, Confidential, of the 24th instant, I have 
the honour to report some additional information respecting the recent negotiations 
between the Khedive and the Sheikh Senoussi, which has been furnished by 
Dr. Izzet-el-Gindi. 

Abd-el-Hamin Bey el Shedid left Cairo on the 26th instant, foi the western frontier. 
The messenger alluded to in my last despatch named Misrata was not, it appears, the 
bearer of the Italian conditions, but merely of a letter to the Sheikh Senoussi asking 
him to come nearer east and meet the new mission, and d i scuss with them these 
uonditTOTis. Drr~IzZ0t7^vlio“Was”tcrtrave accompaiiieirYlie mission, is not going, though 
it is not quite clear whether his decision not to do so is due to his having failed to get 
a sufficient sum of money from the palace or to the Khedive’s having become suspicious 
as to his fidelity. He stated that he was leaving sliortly for Constantinople, where he 
expects to be nominated as a member of the Ottoman Parliament. 

Amongst the Italian conditions are the following ;— 

1. The Senoussi to accept the suzerainty of Italy. 

2. The Senoussi to accept Moslem Governors being placed in Jaghbub and Kufra. 

(The allusion to Jaghbub is somewhat significant, in view of the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government as to the ownership of the oasis.) 

3. The Senoussi to hand over the Italian prisoners now at Jaghbub. 

Dr, Izzet expects that‘the Senoussi will not submit to the first two conditions and 
that the mission will prove a failure. He also said that His Highness had been 
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promised 100,000Z. if he succeeded in bringing about peace. He added the truce 
which he had concluded between the Senoussi and the Italians was not a short one, as 

( stated in my previous despatch, but was for an indefinite period, during which time 
negotiations for peace would be carried on. Dr. Izzet had, however, recently received 
a Tetter from General d’Ameglio at Benghazi, from which it would appear that the 
latter had seen a letter in the Senoussi’s handwriting, dated subsequent to the letter in 
which he agreed to a truce, urging the Arabs to fight. 

I should be glad if a copy of this despatdi might be sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome, as I have no safe means of communication direct. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


[6673] No. 9. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received February 14.) 

(No. 23. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 7, 1914. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 19, Confidential, of the 31st ultimo, I have the 
honour to report that the names of the messengers sent by the Khedive to the Sheikh 
Senussi with the Italian conditions of peace early last month are said to be :— 

1 . Misrata Isa, a member of the Aulad Ali, in the employ of His Highness ; 

2 . Sidi Abd-el-Aziz Karim, a native of Barka, and member of the Senussi order ; 

3. Sa’ad Abu Khatru, of the Orafa tribe, who live between Solium and Derna. 

A rumour has got about that soitne fifty oflBcers and men of the Turkish army, 
Syrians, and natives of Tripoli have been detailed by Enver Pasha to assist the Senussi 
against the Italians. We nave, however, no confirmation of the report, which would 
seem to be^ greatly exaggerated, if not wholly devoid of foundation, and there is no 
news of their proceeding through Egypt. We only know of one Turkish officer, named 
Neguib Bey, apparently a Syrian, who is said to have been collecting Arabs around 
Defna and to have formed a military post there. He has just been wounded as the 
result of a local quarrel near Solium. 

The Sheikh Senussi’s counter-proposals are reported to be as follows :— 

1 . The whole desert of Libya to be directly under the suzerainty of the Senussi. 

2 . The Senussi to have a native army, to collect taxes from the Arabs, and to 
nominate legal Governors. 

3. The Senussi to have a special piort, Derna for preference. 

4. The Italians to give compensation for the lost property of the Senussi and to 
rebuild the Zawias destroyed. 

AJl these conditions to be guaranteed by the Powers, so that the Italians will not 
be able to break them. 

Although the textual accuracy of these terms cannot be vouched for, it appears 
probable, in the light of all recent reports, that they represent in substance the only 
terms-vvhich'the'SneikhrSeTmssi’^s present^frairnroflniird will allo^hlm to accept. 

I am also informed that after the conclusion of the truce with the Italians, to which 
allusion has been made in my earlier despatches, the Senussi proceeded to Ijdabia and 
took an oath from the Magharba, the natives of that district, that they would fight 
for him to the last unless an honourable peace was concluded. 

The Awagir, who did not show great zeal at the beginning of the war, made 
attacks on two posts occupied by the Italians, El Rajraa, seven houi-s west of El Marg, 
and Abiar Sidi Omar, one-and-a-half days east of El Marg. 

Both attacks were successful, and two caravans canying quantities of stores and 
ammunition were plundered by the Arabs. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


[1683] 
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[7783] No. 10. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received February 21.) 

(No. 24. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 15, 1914. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 23, Confidential, of the 7th instant, I have 
the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a letter dated the 24th January which 
has been addressed by the Sheikh Senussi to a certain Mohammad Elwy Bey, who is 
acting for His Highness the Khedive in the peace negotiations with the Italians. The 
communication is almost undoubtedly authentic, and does not argue well for the 
success of the mission. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


Enclosure in No. 10. 

Shcilib Senussi to Mohammad Elwi Bey. 

(Translation.) 

Verse. 

GreetiiiKB and salutations to Elwi. 

I wish tliose who Vxilleve in Ihe precepts of Mohammad to act by them. 

I have a lovo for the faith of Mohammad the Prophet, and 1 should not be blamed 
for this love. 

Is it fair to sell the faith of Mohammad for money ? No. 

Does money do us any good ? No, it is a source of dissension. 

The enemy has brought himself to the place where he will perish. 

I see you are praising those who have transgressed against us, and who do not hold 
to their word and have no covenant. 

Others also have mediated on their behalf, and they are to blame for their mediation. 
The enemy is now besieged after suffering repeate^defeats. 

When you come to us with lovo you will be cordially received. 

I conclude with hearty salutations to the Bey. 


To Mohammad Elwi Bey. May God keep him in glory ! 

(After a thousand greetings and salutations.) 

I HAVE received your letter and understood all its contents. If you wish to 
know about our hcaltli, we are all here enjoying perfect health. 

You say tliut you still hold to your old covenant of love, and we believe you. 

. In your letter you mention privileges being granted to us. Let it be known to 
you that we are not in need of this word (privileges) or any similar word, and there is 
no necessity for it. 

This is a word which people use as a means of attaining their own aims, and it 
really means our siibmission to the Banner of the Cross, and he who accepts this has 
no place in Paradise. 

I had made this eleur to you lu juy first letter when you wrote to me regarding 
making peace with this unjust enemy, quoting to you verses from the Koran which 
orders us to fight those who transgress against us. 

You know, and the whole \vorld knows, that they have transgi'essed against us. 

Also, according to the traditions of the Prophet, we have to fight people until they 
testify that “ There is no God but God, and that Mohammad is His Prophet.” 

And you know that we go by the precepts of Mohammad contained in the Koran, 
and by his traditions. 

OonsoqTiently, that word (privileges) is an insult to us. 

You also mention in your letter that you have no other interest except the public 
interest. Please know that if God enables us to complete our conquest you will attain 
yoiu- aim, but wo have groat confidence in success, as God says in the Koran that He 
will give support to the faithful. 

The fact that the enemy has a large army does not intimidate us. God says in 
.the Koran, “ A small party may have victory over a large one, and God is on the aide 
of the patient.” 

Ho not trouble, therefore, to make statements such as many others have also 
made, putting themselves in the wrong with us. 

Salaams from me and all the brethren here to you and to all our brethren there. 

January 24, 1914. 
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18863] No. 11. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received February 28.) 

(No. 27.) 

■ 

’ T ttavi?I . , . Cairo, February 

fnr Fnrpitn A transmit herewith copy of a note by the Egyptian Minister 

rnirn lespectmg a recent attempt of the Italian and French consulates in 

Cairo to interfere with the internal affairs o£ the El Ashar University in a matter 
occaBioned by the death of the Sheikh of the Moroccan section of stndentl 

^ yiL be seen that, as a result of protests to the diplomatic agencies concerned 
the pretended right of intervention was withdrawn in both cases. I think it best’ 
however, to call Your attention to the position taken up by the Egyptian Government 

allow any interference by a foreign Power in the internal 
provoS treble Umversity of El Ashar, where the least incident may 

19th^oZw opportunity to refer to my despatch No. 120 of the 

19^ October last, asking for early consideration of the question of the nationality of 

of compromise on botSes, a 
1 Situation m the treatment of this matter has so far been avoided, but I 
ventme to hope that a solution may not be long delayed. 

Ooi'rn the precedents for an arrangement by exchange of notes in 

Ttobnn P i thought possible or desirable to treat directly with the 

of vonr matter, but I should look forward in any case to the receipt 

an a^eemlnt before approaching the Italian representative in view of 

In any such agreement I thinlc the position of students at the El Ashar 

f being entirely outside consular jurisdiction in matters 
respecting the internal regulations and administration of the universTy. 

I have, &c. 

_ KITCHENER. 


Enclosure in No. 11, 

Note by Egyptian Mmister for Foreign A fairs. 

d’pi A,w du Cbeikl, do la section des Mogtabiua a la Mosqu^e 

d E. Azhar, un nouveau C heildi a etc nomme a sa place. . ^ 

Ce dernier a dtc charg6 derniferement d’ouvrir le coffre-fort et le bureau dn 

fuTStaire. Ja Gonvemorat et d’en faire ua 

A peine les operations de I’inventairo furent-elles commencfies qu’im dcdr'xniu du 

de fr^ce’Tn.Va f™" 1 “ de la part du eonsulat 

Xifenrot des Tmiisfe !, ™ invoquant les interCte des 

iugeriens et fies iumsious. loutefois, il semblo que cc dernier n’ait ac^i ainsi 

pour imiter ce qu avait fait le reprosentaut du consiilat dTtalio, ° ^ ^ 

n r. signalfies au Ministre des Affaires fitrangeres celui-ci 

a proteste aupres du gcrant do ragence et consulat general dTtalie en lu’i faisant 
comprendre^ que, sagissant d’un acto d’administration interioure, son autorit^ 

Sarc^rh”^^ "“n.. qu'il y ait paimi les 

invoqtiees par le MiSu efsfeTatsteff^^^ 

L agent et consul general de France a suivi son exomplo et I’inventaire a 
dresse par les agents de I’autorite locale seuls. P u i mventaire a et6 

^ A 1 occasion de cetto question, ceUe de la nationalitc des Tripolitains a piA 
reservde et le Gouvernemeut egyptien s'est borne k invoquer soil dn.Tt oxclusif 
^ f nationality des dtudiants. 

Uepemlant, si la question de nationality des Tripolitains dtait dpiA or. 
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intervenir si Ton avait d^montre qiie les etudiants, malgre une origine tripolitaine, 
pouvaieut 6tre compris dans la categorie des individus ayant acquis la natioualite 
italienne. 

Minist'ere des Affaires Etrangeres, le Gaire, 
le 22 fevrier, 1914-. 


[4389] No. 12. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 53, Confidential.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 2, 1914. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 313 of the 1 Gth December last to your Excellency, 
I transmit herewith to you copies of despatches from His Majesty’s agent and consrd- 
general in Cairo respecting the mission recently sent by the Khedive to the Sheikh 
Senussi.* Having regard to Lord Kitchener’s information as to Italian participation in 
these negotiations, I have to request your Excellency to inform the Italian Government 
that it has come to the knowledge of His Majesty’s Government that the Italian 
authorities in Tripoli, through the Banco di Roma, continue, for political purposes 
connected with the attitude of the Sheikh Senussi, to conmuinicate direct with the 
Khedive without reference to the Egyptian Government or the British representative. 
Your ExceUency shoidd point out that this is entirely contrary to the assurances of the 
Italian Government, and say that His Majesty’s Government must ask that such 
proceedings should be abandoned. 

I am, &c, 

E. GREY. 


[8863] No. 13. 

Sir Edward Grey to Visconnt Kitchener. 

(No. 65.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, March 6, 1914. 

T IIAVE had under my consideration the question of the nationality of Tripolitans 
resident in Egypt in the light of the agreements with the Greek and French Govern¬ 
ments enclosed in your Lordship’s despatch No. 137 of the 4th December last. 

I am disposed to think that any arrangement on the basis of one or other of those 
agreements will be more extensive than is contemplated in the fourth paragraph of 
your Lordship’s despatch No. 120 of the 10th October last, though I am, of course, not 
in a position to estimate what limit might be imposed by some provision analogous to 
that of article 13 of the convention of 1881, for which, I assume, your Lordship would 
stipulate in any agreement with the Italian Government. 

Li the circumstances I would propose that your Lordship, who is the best judge 
of the exigencies of the situation and of what would be acceptable to the Egyptian 
Government, should endeavour to come to an agreement ad referendum, with the 
Italian representative. 

I am, &c. 

E. GREY. 


[12472] No. 14. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey. — {Received March 21.) 

(No. 39. Conlideutial.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 15, 1914. 

WITH reference to my despatches Nos. 23 and 24 of the 7th and 15th ultimo 
respectively, 1 have the honour to transmit to you herewith throe reports regarding 
the Khedive’s missions to the Sheikh Senoussi:— 

1. An account of Sheikh Misrati’s mission, furnished by Captain Stafford, 
commandant of the Egyptian post at Solium, and dated the 16th February, 1914. 

2. A copy of a private com.munication from Major Hopkinson, the commandant of 
police at Alexandria, on the same subject, dated the 2l8t February. 

* No 8. 5, 8, 9, and 10. 
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3. The result of a conversation between an officer of the War OjG&ce Intelligence 
Department here and an intimate friend of the Sheikh of the Mirsa Matrab, “ Zawia,” 
who has just come to Cairo. 

I have aheady forwarded privately to Sir R. Rodd copies of these documents. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


Enclosui’e 1 in No. 14. 

Account of Sheikh MisratVs Mission. 

(Confidential.) 

SINGE writing my report Sheikh Misrati has returned from his mission to Sheikh 
el Senoussi, and I add the following notes :— 

Sheikh Senoussi emphatically declines to listen to any peace proposals. He is 
opposed to it himself, but even if he were not, he stated, the Arabs are so against 
peace, he is not powerful to make peace himself. Any European Power which 
attempts to take the country will be fought, but he has no objection to their coming in 
ships and trading. 

Misrati said both physically and mentally Sheikh Senoussi is an exceptionally 
strong man. He administers the whole of his affairs himself, and keej)B six clerks 
hard at work, and only sleeps four out of the twenty-four hours. He never stays more 
than a few days at any one place, and has now gone to Ijdabia. 

The personal escort consists of two companies of 150 men in each. They are 
armed with Itahan rifles, and have plenty of ammunition, and are commanded by 
Arabs, who went to the military school at Stambul. 

Sheikh Senoussi said the Italians have 36,000 Italian and 4,000 Arab troops at 
Benghazi, and are shortly going to make extensive operations with a view to 
destroying the barley crop, but he is collecting a big force to oppose them. 

Sheikli Misrati was shown a letter which had just arrived from Fezzan, which 
said an Italian force of 400 men had been surrounded, and would shortly be captured. 

An Italian boy was a prisoner at Zawiet M’sus, and was well treated. 

Misrati did not see any guns, nor did he hear of any being used anywhere. 

A short time ago the French were active in the south, but now everything was 
quiet in that direction. 

Sheikh Misrati did not see Abd el Hamid Bey Shedid’s mission, otherwise he 
would have stopped them, as he is convinced it is useless, as Senoussi has no intention 
of making peace. 

Sheikh Senoussi is in receipt of funds Rom the following sources : — 

£ T. 

Every camel ,. .. .. ,. .. ,. ., 50 

Every pony, sheep, and mule ,, ,, .. .. .. 25 

The land tax is £ T. 1 per feddan, and he is also in receipt of money from outside 

his country. 

P. STAFFORD, Bimbashi, 

Solium, February 16, 1914. Officer Commanding. 


General Information. 

(Confidential.) 

FOUR guides of Abd el Hamid Bey Shedid’s mission to the Senoussi have been 
sent back by the Arabs, who accuse them of being in the pay of the Italian consul- 
general at Alexandria, and also being Egyptian Government agents. 

The El Harabi tribe, near Derna, to which two of the men belong, have openly 
stated that they will shoot them if they cross the frontier; the tribe say that Yadara 
Abu Agela, one of the men, has been passing himself off to the authorities in Cairo as 
a big Sheikh of the tribe, and they do not admit that he is, and they also accuse him 
of acting as guide to the Italian columns during the early stages of the war in Tripoli. 

The mission is extremely unpopular amongst the Arabs, who regard it as an 
Italian one, aud say their suspicions were confirmed when they saw the special Italian 
steamer in which the mission arrived. 

The Arabs are determined to continue fighting, and will be more than disappointed 
should Sheikh Senoussi make peace; and they were very anxious to prevent the 
mission from proceeding. 

[1683] F 
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Neguib Bey, who is at present here, told them he would not furnish an escort, 
hut afterwards on receipt of a letter from Senoussi, saying that he wished to meet the 
mission, and that they were to be given an escort, he sent fifty men. 

P. STAFFORD, Bimhashi, 

Solium, February 16, 1914. Officer Commanding. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 14. 

Private Communication from Major Hopkinson. 

(Confidential.) Alexandria City Police, Commandant's Office, 

Dear Storrs, Alexandria, February 21, 1914. 

SHEIKH MISRATI ATS A returned from the west on the 18th instant, and gave 
us the following information, which I communicate to you for what it is worth. 

His mission on behalf of his Highness was unsuccessful. He spent ten days in 
the camp of Sidi Ahmed el Sherif, the great Senoussi, at M’sus, about two days’ south¬ 
west of Benghazi, and did his utmost to persuade him to make peace with the Italians. 
The Grand Senoussi received him well, and accepted all his Highness’s gifts, but 
remained deaf to all his arguments on the futility of prolonging the war, and, in fact, 
took a solemn oath in Misrati’s presence to continue the struggle as long as he had a 
man left. 

He told Misrati that the Italians had offered him very large siuns of money 
through Mansur el Kekhia, and attractive conditions of peace, such as: an annual 
Government subvention to himself, amount of which to be fixed by himself ; all 
Senoussi sheikhs to be paid; no taxes on “ Zawias,” or property belonging thereto; 
Grand Senoussi to have sole control of Government of Jaghbub and adjacent regions; 
and secret support in any operations against the French in Wadai. 

He had, however, remained obdurate to all their advances, and sent Kekhia back 
with their money. 

Misrati asserts that the Grand Senoussi sent an emissary to the German 
diplomatic agent in Cairo to ascertain whether he could rely on German aid in the 
shape of arms and ammunition should he find it necessary to attack ths French in 
Wadai, and the German Minister, after consulting Berlin, replied in the affirmative, on 
condition that the Grand Senoussi first adjusted his differences with the Italians. 

Misrati relates that two Arabs, suspected to be Italian spies, were executed in his 
presence, and a third, Abd el Kafi by name, of the Awagir tribe, was sentenced to 
death, but pardoned on his intercession. 

This man told Misrati that the Italians were concentrating a force of 70,000 men 
to attack M’sus, and crush the Arab resistance before the ripening of their corn. 

Misrati also states that he had an interview with an Italian prisoner of war, who 
told him that he was being well treated by his captors, but that his feUow prisoners 
were being employed in constructing houses in Jaghbub. 

Misrati adds that the Senoussi are very well supplied with ammunition, and 
recently Enver Pasha, who is in frequent communication with the Grand Senoussi, 
sent new fittings for the four field guns which Aziz Bey el Masri had disabled on 
leaving the war. 

It is generally believed among the Arabs at the front that Aziz Bey dismantled 
his guns on the advice of Hassan Bey Hamada, brother of the Governor of Cairo, who 
had visited him in Derna as an emissary of his Highness. 

The Grand Senoussi left M’sus for Igdabia on the day of Misrati’s departure. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. HOPKINSON. 


Enclosure 3 in No. 14. 

Cairo Intelligence News. 

AN agent reports that it was stated by Sheikh Mohammed Sadik of Matruh 
Zawia that*;— 

1. His Highness sent the following deputation to the Senoussi at Jaghbub: 

El Sayed el Mamum. 

El Sayed Mustafa. 

El Sheikh Mahmud el Tokhi. 

Abd el Aziz el Isawi. 
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The message conveyed by this deputation was an encouragement for the Senoussi 
to continue the war in spite of the peace concluded between the Italians and the 
Ottoman Government, and his Highness promised to afford him help. 

The Senoussi followed his Highness’s wishes, and declared and actually waged 
war against the Italians. 

2. Then his Highness sent another deputation, composed of:— 

El Sayed el Senoussi Abd el Al. 

Abd el Aziz el Isawi. 

Abd el Hamid Bey Shedid. 

Rifah Bey. 

Dr. Izzet Bey el Gindi. 

They implored the Senoussi in the name of his Highness to conclude a truce 
with the Italians, and begged him fervently not to disappoint them, and for the sake 
of his Highness the Senoussi concluded the truce. 

3. Then a third deputation was sent, composed of:— 

El Sayed el Mamun. 

El Sayed Mustafa. 

Abd el Hamid Bey Shedid. 

These were charged with negotiating with the Senoussi regarding the terms of' 
peace. 

The Arabs, who are determined to fight to the last, called a general meeting 
of the Sheikhs and notables, and one of them addressed the meeting as follows :— 

“ Brethren, three deputations have already been sent from his Highness to our 
Lord Sayed Ahmed el Senoussi asking him to stop the war, and promising to make 
him the religious chief, and grant him a large amount of money and many privileges 
for himself and family. 

“ If you accept this, say so, and if not let us at once write a protestation to Sayed 
Ahmed Sherif.” 

AH the Arabs assembled unanimously decided to write the following protestation, 
signed by them aU:— 

“ If you are prepared to accept his Highness’s offer, and think it in your interest 
to conclude peace, please let us know so that we may make the necessary arrangements 
before it is too late.” 

The Senoussi sent for these Sheikhs, and on their arrival he addressed them as 
follows :— 

I read your letter, and I wish to declare to you in reply, that my trust is in God 
and in you. I wish no peace, no money, no privileges, and I will not submit to a 
Christian rule. 1 will fight as long as I live, and while one Italian remains in our 
coimtry. 

I wish those who are present to understand this fully, and communicate to 
those who are absent. Be at ease, therefore, and J again emphasise that as long as 
there is one Arab wishing to fight ho will be my companion on the battlefield.” 

The Arabs then shouted for victory to be the share of their valiant hero the 
Senoussi. 

Intelligence Department, War Office, 

Cairo, March 8, 1914. 


[12460] No. 15. 

Sir ]?. Jlodd to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received March 21.) 

O^lo. 97. Confidential.) 

uTTniTT Rome, March 16, 1914. 

• ^ - your despatch No. 53, Confidential, of the 2nd instant, 

received this day, on the subject of the Khedive’s mission to the Senussi, I have the 
honour to report that I saw the Marquis di San Giuliano this afternoon and spoke to 
lum in the sense desired, referring to our conversation in March of last year, when I 
had received his assurances that there had been no intention on the part of the Italian 
Government to encourage the Khedive to act in independence of his Government. 

flis Excellency seemed a little taken aback by my communication and began to 
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explain that in view of the Khedive’s well-known tendency to intrigue it had no doubt 
commended itself to the Minister of the Colonies to try and have him on the side of 
Italy rather than against her. He was evidently rather at a loss for an answer, and, 
he suggested that as he was at present a Minister who had resigned and was merely 
carrying on the work of the Department until a new Government had been formed, 
it would perhaps be best that I should repeat my commtmication to his successor or to 
himself, if he should remain in office under a new Administration. It was difficult 
under present circumstances to deal with matters of political importance, and in any 
case the Minister of the Colonies would not remain in office. 

Under the circumstances I propose to resume the conversation as soon as a 
nomination to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs becomes definitive. 

I have, &c. 

RENNELL RODD. 


[129761 No. IG. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Echoard Grey.—{Received March 24.) 

(No. 22.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, March 23, 1914. 

'I'ENSlOX between Khedive and Prime Minister having become very acute, 1 saw 
His Highness to-day. lie asked me' to telegraph you that the Prime Minister, for 
various reasons, had completely lost his confidence, and that he desired to make a 
change as soon as possible. 

lie would accept Mustapha Pasha Fehmy to replace present Prime Minister, and 
agreed that no other Minister need be changed unless Mustapha required it. 

I tried my best to make up differences between them, and pointed out how 
inopportune nioment Avas for such a change while Assembly was sitting. I strongly 
urged him to wait until he returned from abroad, but I quite failed to move him. 

He will do nothing until I communicate to him your reply to this. 

1 think, in the circumstances, it will be very difficult to oppose change of Prime 
Minister Avithout having open rupture. 


[12976] 


No. 17. 


Sir Edward Grey to Viscount Kitchener. 

Foreign Ojjfice, March 25, 1914. 


(No. 21.) 

(Telegraphic.) 

YOUR telegram No. 22. 

If Prime Minister is deserving of confidence and change Avould not be to the 
public advantage, 1 am prepared to authorise you to tell the Khedive that he must be 
guided by advice of His Majesty’s Government in such a matter as to whether his 
proposed action is in the public interest or not. 

But I am unable, Avithout knowing the reasons for which Khedive desires to 
dismiss Prime Minister and your opinion of their value, to decide. 

It Avould be desirable, imless you have a very decided opinion to be expressed by 
telegraph, that you should report fully by despatch, and inform Khedive that matter 
is too important for me to decide without fuller information than can be given by 
telegraph. 

I slioukl he reluctant, Avhile wo have questions pending Avith Turkey that are in 
way of friendly settlement, to have a bad rupture Avith Khedive, but if he is distinctly 
in the Avroug we must make our decision and support it. 


[13607] No. 18. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received March 27.) 

(No. 23.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, March 27, 1914. 

Y'OUR telegram No. 21 of 25tli March ; Khedive and Prime Minister. 

After considtatiou Avith advisers to Ministries of Finance and Interior, following 
message Avas drafted for delivery to Khedive. 

Apparent contradiction between first and second paiagraphs is due to necessity of 
bafeguarding susceptibilities of Mustapha Pasha Fehrai, Avhom Ave should be aU 
glad to see Prime Minister:— 
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(R.) “ Only change which Avould be acceptable Avould be to Mustapha, and such a 
change would be welcomed. 

“ But His Majesty s GoA'^ernment, whom I have consulted by telegraph in accordance 
with desire expressed by your Highness, are not of opinion that it would be to public 
advantage to make a change at present, and I am to inform your Higlmess that His 
Majesty’s Government consider that you should be guided by their advice in such a 
matter as to whether your proposed action would be in the public interest or not. 

“ MoreoA'er, Mustapha has been sounded, and it has been found that some time 
must elapse before his health is sufficiently restored to allow of his assuming office. 

“ In these circumstances some delay would in any case be inevitable.” (End of B.) 

Khedive makes no comment on message, and I think we may consider incident 
closed. 


[14817] 


No. 19. 


Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received April 4.) 

(No. 47.) 

^ _ Cairo, March 28, 1914. 

I HAVE the honour to submit my report on the progress made in the various 
Departments of the Egyptian Government during the year 1913. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


1. Introduction. 

The improved state of feeling in the country referred to in my last report has 
continued with very advantageous results, and during the year under review the 
complete tranquillity which has prevailed throughout Egypt has been of the utmost 
benefit. The economic prosperity of its inhabitants is ^solutely bound up with the 
maintenance of this satisfactory state of things, and it is much to ue hoped that, given 
favourable natural conditions, we may look forward to a series of years of uninterrupted 
development and progress. 

Considering the abnormally low Nile, the year has been a far more prosperous one 
than could have been expected. Formerly, so considerable a shortage of water would 
have been almost a national calamity, but the completion of the Aswft,n dam at the end 
of 1912 permitted of sufficient storage to mature the cotton ci’op, the main source of 
the riches of the country. Unfortunately the southern portion of the Nile Valley, 
which is not under perennial irrigation, suffered severely from drought, as the river 
was not high enou^ to inundate the basins. A large number of people had in 
consequence to seek employment elsewhere, but the drainage Avorks in the Delta offered 
an opportunity of providing many of them with remunerative work. The Government 
gave assistance as far as possible, and the population of the affected districts showed in 
a most admirable manner that, by hard work and adapting themselves to the situation, 
they were able to some extent to make good their losses. 

The loAv ffood, Avhich had this unfortunate effect in southern Egypt, was followed 
during the latter part of the year by a serious shortage of water in the river, which has 
been the lowest on record for over a century, so that, notwithstanding all the storage 
resources, there will be only just sufficient water to irrigate the cotton crop sown in the 
spring of 1914, and other cultivation must suffer to some extent; while rice, which 
requires a disproportionately large amount of water, cannot be grown at all. The 
views expressed in my last year’s report as to the necessity for increasing the supply of 
storage Avater for early summer use by the erection of a dam on the White Nim have 
been thus fully confirmed, and it will be seen from a later paragraph on this subject 
that preliminary steps have been taken to give practical effect to them. 

In November some important changes took place in the organization of the 
Government. I refer to the creation of two new Ministries, of Waqfs and 
Agriculture respectively. 

The Waqfs were at a previous period administered by a responsible Minister with 
the assistance of a selected Board, and it is this system which has now been reintro¬ 
duced. The Minister is aided by an Under-Secretary of State and a Superior Council 
of five, including among its members the Sheikh El Azhar and tho Grand Mufti of 
[1683] c; 
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Egypt, the highest digiiltai ies of the Mohammadan religion. The three other members 
are nominate^ and all of course are Moslems. His Excellency Ahmed Heshmat Pasha, 
who has already held the portfolios of Finance and Education, has been appointed 
Minister of Waqfs, and his Excellency Mohammed Shakif Pasha, previously employed 
in the Public Woi’ks Department and latterly as Director of the Khedivial Daira 
Khassa, has been given the post of Under-Secretary. It may be anticipated that this 
reorganization will result in an ii^roved administration of the funds and properties 
belonging to the religious trusts. The new authorities themselves are now considering 
and putting into execution in detail the reforms which appear indispensable in the 
interest of the beneficiaries of the endowments. 

The Department of Agriculture, which was instituted in 1910, was at first attached 
to the Ministry of Public Works. Its services having, however, proved eminently 
useful, it was decided to increase the importance of the Department by placing it under 
the control of a responsible Minister, thereby enlarging its organization and extending 
its functions. This change 'has been constantly advocated by all sections of the 
community during the last two years, and it should iprove of great advantage 
to the ali-important agricultural interests of Egypt. The question of agricultural 
syndicates will, in particular, receive most careful attention on their part. A law 
to enable these syndicates to work as companies, which is being submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly, should facilitate the progress of the co-operative movement 
among the farmers. The practical guidance wnicn may be necessary in the early stages 
will be given by the Ministry of Agriculture, and the supervision and control of the 
finances of these syndicates will be supplied by the Ministry of Finance. His Excellency 
Mohammad Moheb Pasha, Mudir of Gharbia, has been selected to fill this new Ministry. 
The intelligence and energy he displayed in the administration of this important 
province marked him out for promotion. Mr. J. Haines, Controller of Direct Taxes, 
has been appointed Under-Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Dudgeon, of the 
Agricultural Department, becomes Consulting Agriculturist in the new Ministry. We 
may hope for the best results from the impetus which will be thus given to the scientific 
study of agriculture and improved cotton seed production, and I trust that every 
assistance will be given to cultivators by the newly constituted authorities. 

The above Ministerial appointments which I have mentioned have involved certain 
modifications in the composition of the Ministry. The vacancy caused in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education by the transfer of his Excellency Heshmat Pasha has been filled by 
his Excellency Ahmed Hilmi Pasha, previously Minister of Finance, who is succeeded 
by his Excellency Said Zulfikar Pasha, formerly Mudir of the province of Daqahlia, 
who has displayed considerable capacity during his long official service. The Govern¬ 
ment is therefort' now formed as follows :—* 


Prime Minister and Minister of the 
Interior 

Minister of Justice 

,, Public Works and War 
,, Waqfs 

„ Education 

,, B'oreign Affairs 

,, Finance 

,, Agriculture ... 


His Excellency 


Mohammad Said Pasha. 
Hussein Rushdi Pasha. 
Ismail Sirry Pasha. 
Ahmed Heshmat Pasha. 
Ahmed Hilmi Pasha. 
Yusuf Wahba Pasha. 

Said Zulfikar Pasha. 
Mohammad Moheb Pasha. 


During the year a considerable stimulus has been given to public interest in the 
representauve institutions of the country by the recent promulgation of a revised 
Organic Law and the inauguration of a new Legislative Assembly, which has been 
established on a fresh electoral basis, giving a more equally distributed and compre¬ 
hensive representation of the people. 

The extent to which representative institutions can be successfully and usefully 
employed in the government of this country is a matter to which my predecessors have 
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Since the above was written the Ministry lias been changed, and now is constituted us follows; 


Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, 
Minister of Public Works and War 
„ Education 

„ Finance 

„ Wiuifs 

„ Foreign ABairs 

„ Justice .. 

„ Agriculture ., 


His Excellency Hussein Rushdi Pasha. 

„ Ismail Sirry Pasha. 

., Ahmed Hilmi Pasha. 

„ Yusuf Wahba Pasha. 

„ Mohammad Moheb Pasba. 

„ Adly Yeghen Pasha. 

„ Abdel-Khalek Sarwat Pasha. 

„ Ismail Sidky Pasha. 


given their closest attention, and it may therefore be of advantage to survey briefly in 
this report their gradual evolution in Egypt. The theoretical advantages of such 
institutions, both from the point of view of bringing the wishes and needs of those 
governed before their governors, and as a means of improving the moral tone of a people 
by giving them responsibility in managing their own affairs, us well as providing 
education in the duties of citizenship in aU its grades, are too obvious to need fiirther 
mention. 

The system of governing with the assistance of representative consultative bodies 
is no new idea in Egypt. From time immemorial villages have elected their Sheikhs, 
and In all matters of internal economy have been governed by them. It is also 
probable that to a limited extent the governors availed themselves of their advice, 
and at all events treated them as the z'epresentatives of their villages. 

Towards the close of Mohammad All’s reign, a Council of village Sheikhs and other 
provincial notables elected by the communes was created, though it does not appear 
that they at this time took any active part in the government of the State, After his 
death, the Council appears to have lost any importance it may have possessed, au'd it 
was not till the reign of Ismail Pasha, when the Chamber of Notables was revived, 
that it played any serious r61e in the administration of the State. During the Khedive’s 
latter years and the first period of his successor, Tewfik Pasha, the Chamber fell under 
the control of self-seeking politicians and remained so until the Arabist rebellion. When, 
however, that insurrection was quelled, on the advice of the British Consul-General 
Organic and Electoral laws were promulgated establishing a Legislative Council and a 
General Assembly. 

Lord Dufferin, in his report of the 6th February, 1883, gives a full account of these 
measures, detailing the constitution and powers of the r^resentative bodies thus 
formed, which may be roughly summarized as follows : (1) The villages, by manhood 
suffrage, elected representatives; (2) the representatives of the villages elected 
Provincial Councils; (3) the Provincial Councils elected 14 members who sat on the 
Legislative Council, whilst 12 other membei’s were nominated by the Khedive on the 
advice of his Ministers; (4) the General Assembly consisted of 80 members, viz., 
8 Ministers, 26 members of the Legislative Council, and 46 other delegates elected by 
the representatives of villages. 

The Legislative Council was intended to be a small, select, and highly organized 
body always at hand to assist the Ministers in the elaboration of their measures and to 
act as a check on unsuitable and oppressive legislation. It was intended to contain a 
certain number of distinguished men of experience and high social status, as well as a 
representative element of Coptic Egyptians. All laws or decrees involving administra¬ 
tive change were to be submitted to the Council before being actually approved. The 
Council could make suggestions as to internal legislation and the administrative action 
of the Government; it could ask the Ministry to consider and reply to any petitions 
forwarded through it; it could criticize and make suggestions on the budget aud 
departmental expenditure ; and finally, it could seek explanations or information from 
the Ministers on any point or subject ahoiit which it might desire to be informed. 

The General Assembly was intended to be a more democratic body, with its two 
representatives from each province and a proportionate number from the towns. Its 
functions were to discuss questions affecting the interests of the whole country. It 
possessed the same privilege of discussion, criticism and suggestion as the Legislative 
Council, but exercised it at rarer intervals and with reference to more important 
subjects. The concurrence of the General Assembly had to be obtained for any measure 
involving the imposition of fresh general taxation. 

How these institutions worked is related by Lord Cromer in his 1905 report. He 
speaks of the Legislative Council as having passed through three phases. In the first 
few years of the British occupation it attracted but little attention. In its second 
phase, happily of short duration, it was hostile to the Government. Its fihird phase, 
at the time Lord Cromer was writing, was felt to be of good omen for the future. The 
Council was doing its best to co-operate with the Government in its efforts to introduce 
reforms and generally to promote the welfare of the country. 

His Lordship’s hopes were unhappily not fully realized. Two phases have since 
succeeded those mentioned by him: the fii-st, a deploi’able one, in which the Council 
endeavoured to interfere in matters with which, by the very nature of its constitution, 
it had no concern aud on which it was peculiaily unfitted to pronounce, instead of 
applying itself to the duties and functions which it bad been brought into existence to 
perform. This phase culminated in the debate on the Suez Canal concession, which 
clearly showed how dangerous it was to leave the really important interests of the 
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country in the hands of inexperienced persons swayed by outside influences and moved 
by political wirepullers. The result of what extremist advice might lead to was not 
lost on the country and led to a natural reaction, followed by a last phase of useful work 
which has to be recorded with satisfaction. 

It will therefore be seen that in the past this, the most important representative 
institution in the country, has had ups and downs, periods of useful work as well as 
periods of falling off, when, if left without control, serious harm might have resulted 
to the country. The experience of the past has, I think, clearly shown to Egyptians 
how little is to be gained by attempting to force the pace by obstruction and agitation, 
and how all progress in the country is tlius retarded and valuable time lost; and I hope 
that the lesson has been learned that noisy extremists and outside political influences 
must be eliminated if the Assembly is really to represent the hard-working, unheard 
masses of the people, who desire reform and improvement in their condition of life, and 
look for this result from the representatives they send to assist the Government in 
working for their good. 

’ Thirty years is a short spell in the life of a nation. It took our own country 
almost a thousand years to bring representative institutions to their present state, and 
infinite patience and unremitting effort will he well repaid if the advantages of represen¬ 
tative institutions can be thus safely secured for the Egyptian people. Experience 
had, moreover, revealed certain organic defects which militated against the success of 
an experiment which had then been thirty years on its trial, and, rather than continue 
on the old lines with their not very encouraging results, it was decided to do what was 
possible to remove those defects, and thus give the Egyptians a fresh chance of working 
out theii' Own future representative institutions by proving that they are worthy of the 
confidence reposed in them. 

Turning now to another branch of representative institutions in this country, 
viz., the Provincial Councils, in which much more promising results have been obtained, 

I would point oiib that as far back as 1871 five Councils of Agriculture were instituted, 
consisting of a President and Superintending Engineer, nominated by the Government, 
and a representative of each district in the provinces, chosen from the village notables 
of the Communal Councils. The functions of these bodies were (1) to examine plans 
for the repair of existing public works and the execution of new ones ; (2) to allot the 
amounts of expenditure and labour to the various districts, and to supervise and promote 
any scheme for the improvement of agriculture. The above-mentioned Organic Law of 
1883 suppressed those Councils and substituted for them Provincial Councils, which 
consisted of the Governor of the province as President, one representative from each 
district, and, ex officio, the Irrigation Officer of the province. Members had to be 
30 years of age and to have a certain property qualification. 

The functions of these Provincial Councils, however, were not very numerous or 
important under the terms of the Organic Law itself, and they were still further 
restricted in practice by the infrequency of their meetings. In fact, beyond giving 
their opinion on the programme of the annual rotation of crops, the establishment of 
agricultural roads, and similar matters, their principal importance consisted in their 
having to elect from amongst themselves 14 members to represent the Mudirias in the 
Legislative Council. 

These provisions ot the Organic Law were radically altered and improved by the 
decree on the subject of 1909. The number of members was then raised to 2 per 
Markaz, thus causing it to vary between 6 and 20, instead of between 3 and 8 as was 
formerly the case. The duties and powers of these bodies were at the same time very 
considerably widened. They were required to vote supplies for local improvements ; to 
advise the Government on matters relating to local public works; to promote the 
construction of or suppress Ezbas; to sanction the modification of boundaries, changes 
of administrative and judicial districts, creation of local commissions, and matters 
Isolating to local irrigation, as well as the establishment of public markets and the fixing 
of the number and pay of watchmen (“ghaffirs”). Still more important were the 
powers and duties assigned to them in educational affairs, wherein they became the real 
and effective local authority for elementary education in the provinces. Besides these 
special attributions, their opinion was required on a large number of questions on which 
they had nob pi’qviously been consulted. At the same time their financial resources 
were assm’ed by the permission accorded to them to impose temporary local rates up to 
5 per cent, of the total amount of th» Lafld Tax in the Mudiria, their decision being 
rendered final, both as to the imposition of the rate itself and the purposes to which it 
was to be devoted. 

The Provincial Councils have made very considerable use of the new financial 
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powers thus accorded to them, and independently of their own resources, the 
Government have granted them substantial subsidies for the development of elementary 
education. This subject, has, indeed, been one of the main objects of their solicitude, 
and a gratifying degree of zeal and public spirit has been displayed in this connexion, 
by the inhabitants, who have cheerfully submitted to the increased taxation in order 
to endeavour to raise the general standard of elementary education throughout the 
country. 

The recent Organic Law leaves the Provincial Councils with the same powers 
and duties as was previously the case. It has, however, improved the manner of 
their election under the new Electoral Law. 

Meanwhile, in 1893, another interesting step in the direction of internal self- 
government was taken. This was the institution of what are termed Local 
Commissions. Their functions are more or less those of a Town Council. A Local 
Commission is composed of six or seven members, two or three being ex officio, such 
as the Public Health Inspector and the Mamur Markaz. The principal duties of 
the Commissions are the care and maintenance of roads and cemeteries, lighting, 
water supply, scavenging, and the superintendence of the slaughterhouses, and they 
are now established in 35 of the smaller towns in the country. 

In addition to these institutions, there are in some of the larger towns what are 
called Mixed Municipalities. These are practically Local Commissions on which the 
foreign element is represented, in order that they may have the power of obtaining 
contributions from Egyptians and foreigners alike. There are 13 towns endowed with 
Mixed Municipalities of this character. Several of them, prior bo the establishment of 
Mixed Municipalities, possessed Local Commissions. The functions of these bodies are 
similar, but somewhat more important than those of the Local Commissions. 

The Government subsidize both these institutions to a very large extent. In 
1913 the 13 Mixed Municipalities received subventions amounting to £E. 53,000, in 
addition to their own receipts of £E. 127,000, and the 35 Local Commissions received 
nearly £E. 58,000, in addition to receipts amounting to £E. 42,000. Independently 
of these annual subventions, the Government made advances to them, repayable by 
annuities, amounting in 1913 to £E. 73,000. As a result, therefore, of the establish¬ 
ment of these locm municipal bodies, 48 towns, representing a population of some 
1,300,000 inhabitants, that is to say, approximately, a tenth of the whole community, 
enjoy the benefits of a municipal organization which is every year more widely 
expanding, and which has rendered it possible to construct roads, public promenades, 
arrange for the distribution of water and electric light, and for a system of drainage in a 
large number of towns where formerly none of these amenities or conveniences e.xisted. 

The Alexandria Municipality is a separate and more complicated and conmleto 
form of self-government established with the assent of the Powers in 1890. Little 
[)rogress or development has since taken place in its organization, it being impossible 
to modify its constitution in any way without recourse to the Governments of the 
fifteen Europern Powers which participated in its establishment. Had this not been 
the case, some radical alterations would doubtless have been made in its organization 
and functions. It is, however, only fair to the framers of the original scheme to say 
tiiat many of the defects complained of have been due rather to errors of administration 
or inadequate supervision of the personnel than to Inherent vices in the constitution 
[ of the municipal authority itself. 

From the above brief outline it will be seen that a continually increasing number 
of citizens have been successively summoned to take part in the administration of the 
country, both in the lower representative institutions, such as the municipalities and 
Provincial Councils, as well as finally in the Legislative Assembly itself. A Steady 
decentralization of governmental functions in favour of local bodies, and a constant 
extension of the attributions of these bodies themselves, combined with increased 
participation of the people in the management of their own affairs, are the main 
characteristics of the political and administrative evolution of the representative 
institutions in the different strata in which the economic life of the community is 
centred. I have little doubt that this development has had a highly beneficial effect 
on the morale and character of the people, and has materially assisted their advance in 
the path of civic and domestic progress. 

If from time to time some douot has been expressed as to the complete success of 
representative institutions in Egypt, it must be remembered that, considering the 
present position in which the country is placed, grave difficulties have had to be 
surmounted and many set-backs in the course of development are only what might 
have heeu expected. 
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Absolute government always leaves behind it traces of the feelings it engenders. 
Those who have been accustomed to accept almost blindly the decisions of their rulers 
are ill-equipped all at once to become their advisers, ft is easy enough for persons 
who have been brought up to the idea, to give unprejudiced opinions on any subject 
they are competent to deal with, but this power is not born in men; it has to be 
acquired. 

Naturally the result of so novel an experience is, at all events to begin with, that, 
on the one hand, the desire amongst a section of the people to avoid incurring the 
displeasure of those whose power appeared in former years almost unlimited and who, 
jud^ng by the history of the past, they perhaps not unreasonably think might possibly 
recover that power, renders them unwilling to give an independent opinion; on the 
other hand, through a confusion of ideas, there is a tendency amongst another class to 
show undue independence by pursuing unobtainable political aims and aspirations and 
consequently taking up an attitude of opposition to the proposals of the Government 
whatever they may be. These individuals fail to see that the very essence of governing 
bv and with an advisory Council is that it should loyally and whole-heartedly assist the 
G’overnment to the best of its powers, and by well-timed advice avoid the evil results 
of ill-conceived or unjust measures, and by its suggestions enable the Government 
to meet and carry out as far as practicable the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
coun^. 

Happily, as 1 have pointed out elsewhere, some of the causes of failure in the 
past are certainly diminishing, and it may he fairly hoped that when the excellent 
common sense shown by the Egyptians in so many other matters is brought to bear on 
these questions, the majority will recognize what the path of true wisdom really is. i 

Another cause which has no doubt militated against the utility of these | 

institutions in the past is the misconception amongst certain members as to how 
progress towards a still more democratic form of government could best be pursued. 

Representative bodies can only be safely developed when it is shown that they 
are capable of performing adequately their present functions, and that there is good 
hope tnat they could undertake still more important and arduous revsponsibilities. It 
representative government in its simplest form is found to be unworkable, there is 
little prospect of its becoming more useful when its scope is extended. No Government 
woulclbe insane enough to consider that because an advisorjr Council had proved itself 
unable to carry out its functions in a reasonable and satisfactory manner, it should 
therefore be given a larger measure of power and control. 

Moreover, the constitution of the Legislative Council and the General Assembly 
was in many ways defective. The election of members of Provincial Councils to the 
Legislative Council was neither logical nor adapted to this country. The functions 
of the two bodies were very difierent, and it is quite conceivable that a man who might 
be rightly chosen as a Provincial Councillor from his great local knowledge and position, 
would be little suited to the work of assisting the Government in its general legislative 
programme. On the other hand, a man whose opinion on provincial matters would 
he very inferior to that of many of his companions might well be of great assistance 
in the shaping of legislation. 

In following up the line that has hitherto guided our policy with regard to 
representative institutions in Egypt, it was decided to reform the existing procedure 
in a liberal manner and as far as possible remove any anomalies whi^ hindered 
progress. 

The new law laid down the principle of separating the Provincial Councils and the 
legislative body, and securing a direct representation of the population in the latter. 
“The^existeucengf two Council8r''dz;“,iyhB^egi8lative Council and-the^General-Assemblyi—' 
one slightly larger than and differing not very greatly from the other in composition, 
and performing practically the same functions, had no justification in practice. 
Accordingly they were fused into one body, viz., the Legislative Assembly, which was 
given the powers of both the old bodies with certain important extensions. The more 
prominent of these are (1) the power of the Assembly to delay legislation ; (2) the 
necessity for the Government to justify its persistence in passing any legislation should 
it be disapproved; (3) the power to initiate measures and decrees on its own 
responsibility ; and finally (4) the establishment of machinery by which the Government 
can directly consult the electors on any proposition to which the Assembly is opposed. 

Aliy impartial critic conversant with such matters will see the very considerable 
extension in the representative principle which these new provisions have given. 

At the same time the Electoral Law was reformed in order to obtain a more direct 
and equable representation of the inhabitants; to avoid as far as possible the possibility 
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of undue influence being brought to bear on the electors, and generally to pm'ify the 
elections and make them simpler and more workable. 

Whether this new experiment will be a success or not depends in my opinion on 
one factor and one only, and that is the spirit in which it is carried out. If the 
Assembly co-operate loyally and earnestly with the Government for the good of the 
people of Egypt, their moral improvement, their health, their wealth, and their good 
government, and the Government accept this assistance in the spirit in which it is 
tendered, the reform in the law will be an unmixed blessing to this country, and it may 
be an important step along the path of true progress. If, on the other hand, outside 
influence and foolish counsels prevail, and the Assembly by unjustified hostility to the 
Government, unseemly bickering, unreasonable obstruction and futile attempts to 
extend its own personal importance, outweighing the advantages derived from such 
institutions, retarding the progress of reform and acting against the true interests of 
the Egyptian people, not only will it inevitably destroy itself, but it will convince all 
reasonable men that this country for the present is not fitted for those representative 
institutions which are now on their trial in Egypt. Personally I have every confidence 
in the common sense of the people of Egypt, and I hope that their representatives in 
the new Assembly will show their desire for practical progress in the government of the 
country by following lines of amicable co-operation between the governed and the 
governors. 

Some account of how the new Electoral Law worked in practice may be of interest. 
Immediately after its promulgation in July, special measures were taken to call the 
attention of the towns and villages to its nature and purport. Ofiicial committees 
were appointed to draw up the lists of electors, which were based on the old registers 
with the addition of all newly-qualified voters. The lists were closed early in August, 
and showed that about 2,000,000 electors had been entered on the new registers. The 
electors were then divided, in accordance with the law, into groups of 50, on the basis, 
in the villages, of “ hissas " (groups of families) of the village sheikhs, and in the 
towns, of groups living in one neighbourhood. After the lists of 50 had been duly 
posted up for the information of voters, the first electoral proceedings took place 
towards the end ot October, when the delegates were chosen who would later carry the 
suffrage of the 50 they represented to the polls. The actual election of the members 
of the new Assembly was held on the 13th December, and the second ballot on the 
20th of that month. The result was that in 43 constituencies members were returned 
by an absolute majority on the first day, and in the 23 others second ballots took place. 
During the three weeks available between the choice of the delegates and the final 
elections the various candidates for the Assembly endeavoured to win over the 
delegates by all the usual election tactics. Vigorous personal canvassing was the 
favourite method employed. Meetings were hmd and a latge number of speeches 
delivered. Some personal abuse and misrepresentation was inevitable, but no breach 
of the peace took place. The general interest, rivalry, and excitement aroused were 
marked, and contrasted with the tranquillity of the earlier proceedings. The press 
somewhat misunderstood the preliminary process of appointing delegates, and gave the 
impression that the population in general regarded the elections with apathy. The 
voters, however, recognized the fact that the choice of delegates was not a matter of 
great importance, and reserved their interest for the real elections of the members of 
the Assembly. There is every reason fo be content with the general conduct and 
results of the first elections held under the new law. Accusations of corruption were 
naturally made, but in most cases there was insufficient evidence to justify a 

-^prosecution, and only-one election-has been invalidated for this cause by the Native 

Court of Appeal. The Electoral Law has, in my opinion, especially in view of its 
novelty to all concerned, worked extremely well and with the least possible 
inconvenience to agriculturists and workmen. The elections were carried out in 
perfect order, and in a manner which reflects credit upon the local authorities concerned. 

As regards the character of the new representatives, the most successful candidates 
were the local landowners personally known to the voters, and carpet-baggers met with 
little success. The composition of the Assembly may be summed up as follows :— 

Landowners . .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. 49 

Lawyers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Mei cbauts .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. 4 

Ulemas and heads of religious sects .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Engineer .. .. ., .. .. .. .. .. 1 

21 elected and 4 nominated members of the new Assembly held seats on the old 
Legislative Council and General Assembly. 
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On the whole, the composition of the new Chamber may be considered satisfactory. 

It contains much good material in the shape of men knowing the real needs and desires 
of the country and able to give expression to them. 

Important changes have taken place during the year in the Public Health 
Department. Sir David Semple has replaced Mr. P. G. Graham as Director-General, 
and a considerable reorganization of the whole Department is now being taken in hand. 
In past years the Department had grown extensively in various directions, some of 
which had little or no connection with public health, and these alien branches 
required pruning. The Lunacy Section, which includes two large asylums and a 
complete staff, has been made into a separate Department, and the Veterinary Section, 
including its staff, has been handed over to the Ministry of Agriculture. These changes 
will give the Public Health Department a freer hand and more time to deal with 
problems appertaining to the health of the jieople. The hygienic laboratories of the 
Department have been extended, and, in addition to dealing with routine questions of 
public health, have been fitted up for purposes of scientific research. They have 
been divided into two sections, viz., bacteriological and chemical, and the staff 
of both sections has been increased, the former by the addition of three workers 
and the latter by the addition of two. In the bacteriological section there is now 
accommodation for 12 to 14 workers, and in the chemical section for four to five 
workers. Both sections are equipped with the most modern apparatus suitable for 
research work. 

The Ophthalmic Division has been strengthened by the addition of two inspecting 
surgeons, so that, in addition to the Director, there is now a staff of four inspecting 
Burgeons and 30 hospital surgeons. 

So far as the central organization is concerned, a Board of Health, composed of 
five members with the Director-General of the Public Health Department as President, 
is being formed. It is to be a consultative and advisory body without executive duties. 
The opinion of this Board will be taken on all important subjects, and it will have the 
power to add as extra members any officer of the Department whose particular work 
18 under discussion, and also to appoint sub-committees selected from persons either in 
or outside the Department who are known to be technical experts in the subjects upon 
which information or advice is required. 

These additions and changes will enable the Public Health Department to take 
up the investigation of the more prevalent diseases, such as ankylostomiasis and 
bilharziasis, which are so widely disseminated through the Delta, and cripple so large 
a percentage of the population, thus seriously affecting the economic condition of an 
agriculture country like Egypt. The ova of bilharziasis have been recently discovered 
in the tissues of mummies of the 20th Dynasty, and it is therefore high time that 
serious steps should be tivken to prevent the continuity of infection that has been going 
on so long in this country. Pellagra, infectious eye diseases generally such as acute 
ophthalmia and trachoma, typhus fever and other kindred diseases, and the causes of 
the abnoi-raally high rate of infantile mortality, will all be subjected to a, most careful 
examination. In dealing with diseases of these sorts, it is most essential to obtain a 
correct understanding and appreciation of the infective agents. Without this knowledge 
it is not possible to carry out methods of prevention based on sound principles. Until 
recent years we were not in a position effectually to take up this work, for the simple 
reason that we were ignorant of the life history of the organisms which give rise to 
them, but now that our knowledge on this subject has been increased, and we are in 
possession of definite facts as to how some of these diseases are contracted, we are 
better able to apply methods based on knowledge which is the outcome of scientific 

research. . - i i ji 

The building and equipping of hospitals for the treatment of diseases is undoubtedly 
a worthy and indeed a necessary object, but it fails to strike at the root of the matter, 
and in the absence of other measures we might go on building hospitals and treating 
patients without making any impression on the incidence of such maladies as the above. 
Prevention is better than cure, and it is therefore desirable to strike at the root of the 
evils I have just described and to proceed systematically on sound lines based on a 
correct understanding of the natural history of the infective agents and with a clear 
appreciation of the factors and the conditions under which the prevalent diseases of the 
country are contracted and propagated. 

In all countries there is a close connexion betvtfeen insanitary conditions and 
disease, and Egypt is no exception to the rule. In the villages throughout the counti'v 
we find conditions favourable to the life history of the parasites giving rise to such 
diseases as anklyostomiasis and bilharziasis, which depend for their spread on conditions 
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of soil and water and insanitary suiToundings such as are usually found in this country. 
It is only within comparatively recent years that sanitary reforms have been applied 
to Egypt, and these mainly in the large towns and health resorts. The results of these 
reforms have been sufficiently encouraging to warrant their extension in a modified 
manner to the villages. The deplorable absence of all sanitation in tlie villages is a 
defect which, even looking at the subject from only an economic point of view, requires 
to be remedied ; and until some steps have been taken in this respect we cannot expect 
to make much headway in dealing with the more important infectious diseases of the 
country. 

The construction of the villages and their surroundings are generally such that a 
standard of sanitary excellence in accordance with Western notions can only be very 
slowly achieved. The houses are overcrowded congeries of mud walls, badly built and 
badly ventilated. There is generally an entire lack of conservancy arrangements, and 
man and domestic animals live in close relations. The water supply is mainly from 
canals which are open to all sorts of contamination, and as the subsoil water is near the 
surface, pools abound ahnost everywhere, and a condition of things exists which we find 
suitable to the development of ankylostomiasis and bilharziasis. Further, to build a 
village mud bricks have to be made, and the consequent removal of soil causes 
depressions round each village. These are subsequently filled with stagnant subsoil 
water polluted with organic matter of all sorts, thus creating a fruitful source of 
disease. These so-called “ birkas ” are gradually being filled up, with , evident 
advantage to the health of the inhabitants. The land ^us reclaimed is useful for 
relieving the congestion in the village and to provide open spaces for the inhabitants. 
It has been recently laid down that when “ birkas” belonging to the Government are 
filled in, the land that is required for the sanitary necessities of the village and for open 
spaces for the inhabitants shall become the exclusive property of the village community 
without cost. 

Undoubtedly within the last few years much has been done to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the country. Better houses have been built and sanitary Ezbas 
have been consti’ucted. Even a model village on sanitary lines is now being erected at 
Chalma. The people have, moreover, to some extent overcome their dislike of 
sanitary measures. The notification of infectious diseases is now general, and con¬ 
cealment is the exception and not the rule as formerly. The people no longer object to 
be Isolated for infectious diseases. They come willingly for medical help, and increased 
facilities are being afforded them to obtain first aid, especially in cases of infantile 
diseases. It is a very striking fact that a few years ago it was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to account i'or and medically examine pilgrims who return to their homes from 
the Hedjaz. This now proceeds quite smoothly, and instead of being run to earth with 
difficulty in their villages, they come of their own accord to be examined. 

The spread of education and improvement in sanitary conditions should proceed 
hand in hand, and in this direction Provincial Councils are doing good work. 

It is easy to chronicle the insanitary condition of the villages of Egypt, but it is 
not such an easy task to point out practical remedies. I think, however, that the 
existing conditions indicate that improvement may be obtained in the following 
directions ; (1.) Education of the people in the elements of hygiene and the causes 
of the diseases common in their villages and how to avoid them. An elementary 
primer on the subject should be used as a text-book in all the village schools. (2.) The 
organization of a system of village sanitary inspection, consisting of about one inspector 
for ten villages, who would report to the Markaz doctor all that happened in regard to 
health questions and sanitary matters in the villages under his charge. A soldier who 
had served his time and become a non-commissioned officer in the Egyptian army, with 
a little training in this kind of work, would probably make a very suitable sanitary 
inspector. (3.) The improvement in the villages themselves would then proceed on 
lines of proper conservancy (which would do much to prevent aukylostoma and bilharzia 
infections), the filling up of “ birkas,” the erection of decent, ventilated bouses, and the 
arrangement of a purer water supply. 

In the meantime we are justified in taking up immediately active preventive 
measures to combat the prevalent diseases I have mentioned, and steps in this direction 
have already been taken and will be pushed on with vigour. 

In order to deal with the diseases ankylostomiasis and bilharziasis, a travelling 
ankylostoma hospital has been organized, and the results have shown a marked success. 
This experiment will be extended, and a village campaign against the diseases 
will be undertaken. Thus the natural conditions under which .infection takes 
place will come under investigation, and the more favourable conditions of soil 
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for the ova to batch out and the larvse to live in will be examined; also whether 
in heavily infected villages there are not main foci of infection which can be attacked 
and destroyed. 

In a district of one of the German African colonies which was badly infected, the 
percentage of ankylostoma carriers was reduced from 64 per cent, to 10 per cent, 
by means of free treatment, the introduction of conservancy, and the dissemination 
of knowledge of the disease amongst the natives. We intend to follow on similar 

From what is known of the method of infection in bilharziasis, prevention 
applicable to ankylostomiasis would also prove efficacious in dealing with this disease. 
With regard to pellagra, this is a disease which is more extensively found in the Delta 
than in Upper Egypt. It affects principally agricultural labourers, and town dwellers 
for the most part escape. In the investigation of ankylostomiasis it has been noticed 
that many of the patients are also affected, in addition, with either pellagra or 
bilharziasis, and some patients have been found suffering from all three diseases. The 
causes of pellagra are still a subject of research, but it is proposed to carry out a 
scientific investigation to discover these by attaching to the administrative section of 
the ankylostoma hospitals an officer who has already had considerable experience in 
investigating the data already accumulated in Egypt about pellagra. By this 
arrangement the purely scientific side of the campaign against ankylostomiasis and 
bilharziasis will be materially strengthened, as all three diseases are often found in the 
same village. The Director of Lunacy states that out of a total admission of 839 cases 
in the two asylums under his direction, 145 were due to pellagra, i.e., 17 per cent, of 
the total admissions. Scientific investigations have been carried out in Italy, America, 
Egypt, and other countries where the disease is prevalent with the object of discovering 
its cause, but as yet no final decision has been arrived at. Some three years ago a 
study of the disease was commenced in the province of Sharqia, where 200 cases were 
kept for some time under observation, and about the same time Dr. Chalmers, the 
present Director of the Eesearch Laboratories at Khartoum, visited Egypt for the 
purpose of investigating some of its aspects. A prolonged, well-organized, and 
thoroughly scientific investigation of pellagra in connection with the ankylostomiasis 
campaign ought to have good results. 

The principal eye diseases which require to be dealt with are acute ophthalmia, 
which is the main cause of blindness in Egypt, and chronic trachoma, which affects a 
very large percentage of the population. From evidence recently brought to light in 
the Ebers p^yrus, it appears that these diseases were rife in Egypt as long as .3,500 
years ago. Tne means which have been adopted for dealing with them in the provinces, 
both from the point of view of treatment and prevention, are the establishment of a 
permanently-built eye hospital in the capital town of each province, and of one or more 
travelling tent hospitals to tour round the more distant towns and villages. Spreading 
from these centres, various branches of work, such as the treatment of the pupils in 
schools and Kuttabs, lectures on ophthalmic hygiene, distribution of pamphlets giving 
instructions for the prevention of infection, provision of first aid in eye diseases in the 
remoter villages, and talks in simple language to collections of women on the necessity of 
cleanliness for their children, are being undertaken. By these means it is hoped to 
effect a considerable improvement among a people who are intensely anxious to avail 
themselves of ophthalmic relief. 

Considerable attention has been recently attracted to the question of the high rate 
of infantile mortality in Egypt. This is mainly due to two factors: the complete 
want of knowledge of their trade on the part of Egyptian midwives and the 
lamentable ignorance and carelessness of the mothers, who in many cases have the 
crudest notions of cleanliness or how their children should be fed, clothed, or attended 
to when ill. 

It will be recognized that these conditions are the result of a backward state of 
civilization amongst the general population, for it is well known that the fellaheen are 
physically a stalwart race. Steady progress in dealing with public health problems 
and a gradual increase in education, especially of the women, iffiould improve matters. 
Certain reforms towards this end have already been instituted. Maternity schools and 
children's dispensaries have been established in the provincial towns. In the schools 
the village midwives receive a course of training under a qualified English matron, and 
in the dispensaries the children are treated and their mothers instructed by a qualified 
English nurse in the principles of cleanliness, clothing, proper diet, and the treatment of 
the common diseases of childhood. The maternity schools are maintained by the 
Provincial Councils and controlled by the Central Ladies’ Committee of Cairo, aided by 
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the advice of the Director-General of the Public Health Department and assisted by 
local committees. A lady doctor is being appointed as Inspectress to visit each school 
in turn and to exercise a personal supervision over the work, so as to ensure a uniform 
standard of training of midwives for their diplomas and to keep the Central Committee 
in full touch with all that is going on. After the village midwife has been thus trained 
and has returned to her village, she will be frequently inspected in the village by the 
matron attached to the provincial maternity school, as well as by the members of the 
local committee. She will thus be kept in close touch with headquarters, and her work 
will be supervised as well as the condition of the children in the village in which she 
is in charge. I tnist that in this way some progress will be gradually effected 
throughout the country towards the removal of the present incapacity of the village 
midwives, and the efforts made should be successful, for they are being undertaken by 
women for women. It is hoped that later on the whole system will be linked up by 
the establishment of a central midwifery hospital in Cairo, with a school for midwives 
attached, in which a training equal to that of progressive European countries will be 
available. Once this hope is realized, it will be possible to control the practice of 
midwifery by an efficient law enforced by Government inspection. 

Plague is well under control, and appears to be yielding to the steady campaign 
which has been waged against it since its appearance in 1889. The area affected last 
year was much the same as in previous years. The total number of cases, however, has 
diminished. In 1913 there were only 654 cases, as compai’ed with 884 in 1912, and 
the numlier of deaths was 304, as compared with 441, Experiments are being conducted 
in the Hygienic Institute of the Public Health Department with the object of finding 
a practical and efficacious pulicide. 

Hospital accommodation in Egypt has been slightly increased, and a satisfactory 
feature is that a larger number of patients now come voluntarily into the hospitals. 
The prejudice which has existed for so many years in Egypt against hospitals of all 
kinds is gradually disappearing. This is chiefly due to the fact that the Egyptian 
medical officers who staff these hospitals are better educated and more efficient in their 
work than in years gone by. The standard of nursing has also been raised, and more 
attention is given to the training of the attendants. 

The routine work of a large department dealing with the public health of the 
country in all its ramifications is very considerable, and the above remarks merely touch 
on points of interesting development which are now receiving special attention, and 
being followed up with energy in order to if possible eradicate from Egypt some of those 
diseases from which the people generally now suffer so severely. 

The loss of revenue due to the remission of taxes on land that remained unwatered 
last year in Upper Egypt, as well as the enhanced expenditure caused by the low Nile, 
have put a considerable strain on the financial resources of the country. In addition 
the necessary charges for remunerative improvement works, such as drainage, and other 
expenditure outside the cost of administration, together with the payment of a sum of 
376,0001. for the Khedive’s Mariout Bail way, have had, with the help of a draft on the 
reserve fund, to be provided for. 

The result shows that the state of the finances undoubtedly require additional 
sources of revenue to maintain safely in years of low flood the rate of progress that 
has hitherto been kept up. A step in this direction has accordingly been taken in the 
shape of an increase of the tobacco duty, which will improve the receipts without 
causing sensible inconvenience to the taxpayer. In the budget for 1914 administrative 
expenditure has been curtailed in every possible way. Although the low Nile causes 
anxiety, it is calculated that with the help of the storage water in the Asw^^n reservoir 
there will be sufficient to provide for the cotton crop of 1914, arid the year has begun 
well with a record tourist season. 

The statement that appears later in this report on the financial situation of the 
country shows in detail the construction of the Budget which has been somewhat 
modified from past years, and it is hoped that the adverse conditions already alluded to 
will exercise only a temporary influence on the prosperity of the country. 

In last year’s report I mentioned the fact that Commissions had been appointed to 
compile an accurate return of the debts of the fellaheen owning 5 feddaus or less, and 
therefore benefiting under the Five-Feddan Law, A summary of the results of the 
enquiry is contained in the following table ;— 
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Province. 

Properties of 5 Feddans and 
less under Debt. 


Amount of Debt,. 

Number 
of Proprietors. 

Area. 

Total. 

Per Debtor. 

Per Feddan. 

Qaliubia .. .. 

33,381) 

Feddans. 

29,111 

£E. 

1,096,992 

£E. 

32-255 

£B. 

37-683 

Sbarqia 

Daqalilia 

.58,615 

62,494 

1,601,214 

27*317 

25-622 

70.731 

71,480 

2,159,579 

3,137,208 

30-815 

.30-212 

Menufla 

105,934 

92,578 

29-614 

33-887 

Gharbiii 

100,635 

101,702 

3,076,055 

30-566 

30-246 

Belieiia 

44,178 

48,729 

1,145,239 

25-927 

23-500 

Giza. 

16,594 

15,861 

17,151 

491,245 

29-604 

28-642 

Beni Suef 

16,386 

383,794 

24-197 

23-422 

Fayiim 

23,139 


316,673 

13-685 

12-793 

Minia 

15,171 

15,617 

315,689 

20-808 

20-214 

Aasiiit 

33,619 

37,977 

669,186 

19-905 

17-620 

Girga 

48,822 

50,404 

919,773 

18-840 

18-247 

Qena., 

47,780 

46,020 

621,512 

13-007 

13-505 

AawAn 

4,639 

4,811 

56,501 

12-179 

11-744 

Total.. 

619,107 

619,214 

15,990,660 

25-828 

25 -824 


N.B.—1 feddan is equivalent to 1'038 acres. 


It will be seen from the above table that the appalling weight of approximately 
£E. 16,000,000 of debt has to be borne by the poorest class of cultivators of the soil in 
this country, and is distributed amongst only 5 per cent, of the population. The fact 
that an average of over £E. 25 per feddan of debt exists on a veiy large number of 
properties constitutes, when the high rate of interest is considered, a dangerous financial 
situation for a considerable number of their owners. Tlie Five-Feddan Law, by 
protecting the small cultivator’s holding, has enabled an improvement to he safely made 
m the simplification of the procedure for recovery of debt. This was much required, 
but without the protection afforded under the Five-Feddan Law might have had serious 
results. 

The economic position of the poorer classes in the country will, 1 hope, improve by 
thrift, and by the removal of the temptation to raise money on their small holdings. 
The prediction that the diminution of credit caused by tlie Five-Feddan Law would 
force sales of land and load to evasion of the law has not been borne out by events. 
Sales of the land of the category affected by the law show, on the contrary, a decrease, 
while the number of oases of contracting out of the law have been so few as to be 
entirely negligible. 

It will be interesting, after a period of live years has elapsed, to make a similar 
investigation into the indebtedness of the small cultivators. The result will, I hope, 
provide a cletu' demonstration of the utility of the law. 

The efficient and impartial administration of justice, in all its branches, continues 
to make satisfactory progress throughout the various law courts of the country, and the 
constant augmentation in the volume of work is being met by a gradual increase in the 
number and pay of the judges employed, so far as budgetary conditions permit. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the year’s work to which attention may be called 
is the success of the experiment made in the institution of local magistrates under the 
name of Cantonal Courts, manned by notables without legal training. This success is 
shown by the statistics of the appeals against their decisions. Last year, out of about 
250,000 cases heard, some 14,000 were appealable. Nevertheless, less than 200 
appeals wore entered, and in these about 80 per cent, of the decisions given were 
affirmed by the professional judges. 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities responsible for public security, there bus 
been some increase in the number of crimes committed during the year. The Depart¬ 
ment of Public Security in the Ministry of the Interior, which was reorganized in 
1912, has adopted a number of measures of prevention and repression, but these have 
scarcely had time to make themselves felt. I look for better results in the present 
year. Early in 1912 a meeting of all the provincial Mudirs was held in Cairo, at which 
the whole question of public security was discussed with the central authorities and 
various remedies were considered. The central and local authorities, and, indeed, all 
those who have studied crimimUity in Egypt, concur in the opinion, confirmed by the 



increasing percentage of crimes committed by old offenders, that the prison system as 
hitherto constituted has been found inadequate as a deterrent to crime. In December 
last the Minister of the Interior, in virtue of his powers and of an arrangement entered 
into with the Governor-General of the Sudan, despatched 1,000 criminals, selected 
from the central prisons, to the Sudan. This measure has relieved the serious congestion 
existing in the prisons, thus rendering an immediate outlay in providing further 
prison accommodation unnecessary. At the same time, it should also serve as a whole¬ 
some deterrent to would-be criminals. 

The Provincial Councils have continued their good work. In pursuance of the 
policy described in my last report of the co-ordination of their educational efforts with 
those of the Ministry of Education, the Councils have been, during 1913, gradually 
assuming charge of elementary education in their districts, and from the beginning of 
the present year the whole responsibility for its maintenance and development wiU rest 
in their hands. I am glad to say that, while large sums are spent upon education, the 
interest of the Councils in works of public utility has in no wise abated. They have 
devoted much attention to the various schemes for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions in the villages, and, as I have mentioned elsewhere, the welfare of the infant 
population has been the object of their special solicitude. I have noticed that in 
certain Councils a change of Presidents is apt to be followed by a change of policy. 
Useful projects, initiated with considerable expense and trouble, come to be neglected 
with the advent of“ a new President, and all interest is centred in some new scheme, 
no doubt equally beneficial, but totally different in character. The Councils and their 
Presidents should realize that a consistent policy is likely to yield the best results. 

I have already mentioned the increased importance that has been given to the 
scientific study of agriculture by creation of a new Ministry. A detailed account of 
the excellent work carried out by the Agricultural Department while it was a branch 
of the Public Works Ministry will be found in the body of this report, and I shall 
therefore only touch on two points which I consider of special interest. 

The renewed appearance last autumn of the pink boll-worm (first noticed in 1912) 
not unnaturally gave grounds for considerable apprehension, and though it has not so 
far been possible to enact legislation with a view to the destruction of the worm by 
picking and burning the infected bolls, such administrative action has been taken as is 
po.ssible in furtherance of this object, As the insect attacks the seeds as well as the 
bolls of the cotton plant, steps are being taken to insure by mechanical or other means, 
such as passing the seed through a heated chamber, the destruction of the ova of the 
pink boll-worm in the seed itself I trust that these and similar measures when 
perfected and enforcible by law will suffice to minimize, if not entirely to eliminate, the 
losses caused by this pest. 

The introduction ol’a system of agricultural co-operation in the village life of the 
community has been for some time the subject of general discussion. The possibility of 
successfully working such a system in Egypt and the advantages to be obtained from 
it have been demonstrated by experiments in several villages throughout the country. 
The creation of a Ministry of Agriculture has greatly facilitated tlie development of 
village syndicates, as the new Ministry will be able to supervise and assist the 
agricultural operations which the co-operative societies will undertake in the villages. 
Undoubtedly the principal factor on which their success will depend will be the degree 
of facility with which they are able to obtain advances of money at cheap rates. 
Such rates can only be obtained by establishing syndicates on the legal basis of 
registered civil companies, and by placing their finances under the supervision of the 
Finance Ministry ; as soon as legislation on these lines has been enacted we may hope 
to see a considerable development of the application of che co-operative principle to 
agricultural life in the villages. The help thus afforded to the smaller cultivator will 
be of great value as soon as the direction of the village syndicates has been 
rendered thoroughly reliable both as regards its operations and its finances. 

Education is proceeding on the lines already indicated. A recent feature deserving 
notice, is the establishment of a free primary school in Cairo. The principle of free 
education is not entirely new in Egypt, as fees for elementary vernacular instruction 
have never been exacted in the case of children too poor to pay. Moreover, 
opportunities for free education above the primary course already exist in the shape 
of scholarships tenable in the secondary and technical schools, and of free admission 
to the training colleges for teachers. The establishment of the new free school in the 
primary grade will therefore complete the provision of facilities for promising boys to 
whom the prospect of bettering their position in life is at present closed. A free 
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iiiid-clay meal will be given to these pupils, and every precaution will be taken 
that only children who are really indigent and deserving will be admitted. 

I have little to add to the remarks which I made last year on the subject of the Mixed 
Tribunals, though, so far as procedure is concerned, I am glad to be able to note that 
some little progress has been made of late. In my immediately preceding report I was 
able to record the introduction ol certain refonns in the procedure for the recovery of 
mortgage debts, and for the seizure and sale of land in execution proceedings. Some 
further improvements in procedure, of a more general chai-acter, were effected in the 
past .year. A new law has abolished certain dilatory proceedings, by means of which 
unscrupulous debtors were enabled to delay their creditors and retard the payment of 
their debts. The same law has also restricted third-party claims in execution 
proceedings, reduced delays in the service of writs, amended the regulations as to costs, 
and introduced some other minor reforms in the existing system. 

But the main que.stion ot organization remains unsolved. Nor am I able to foresee 
the possibility of effecting any radical improvement in a situation the faults of which are 
inherent in the existing system of the “ Capitulations.” The fundamental modifica¬ 
tion of this system has been urged in the annual reports emanating from this Agency 
for iiwny years past, and it may be hoped that a settlement of the question will not 
now be much longer delayed. 


I. FINANCE. 


2. The Financial Situation. 

Tn jus Note on the Budget of 1914, the Financial Adviser makes the following 
onsOTvatious, with which I am entirely in agreement, on the general financial situation 
of Egypt:— 

“ Tn my Note on the Budget of 1913, I anticipated that the cotton crop of 1912 
, would probably be worth about 2 ^ million pounds more than that of the preceding year. 
Ihe realized figrure fell slightly short of this estimate, for the value of the crop 
has^ been calculated at about 32 millions, or £E. 2,140,000 more than that of 

“ At first sight, this expansion in the value of the staple product for export mi^dit 
appear to have had a direct effect on the imports of commodities, during 1913, winch 
show an increase in value of nearly 2 millions. On further examination, however, this 
mfereiice is hardly tenable, for the increase in imports of commodities is nearly counter¬ 
balanced by a deflection in the opposite direction in the movements of specie. Duriurr 
the cotton season of 1912-1913 these resulted In a net export of £E. 200,000 in place d’ 
the not import of 4 million registered in the preceding season. It is necessary to 
back to the season of 1908-1909, when the value of the cotton crop was 7,}millions less 
to hud a similar example of a net exodus of specie from the country. 

“Instead, therefore, of an expansion of imports corresponding to that of exports 
there has been a readjustment of the balance of trade to the extent of U million iu 
favimr of the exports, indicating that borrowing of new capital from foreign sources has 
to that extent fallen oft, if it has not altogether ceased. 

‘‘ Analysis of the import of commodities shoAVs a general decline in articles of food 
and clothing, the mam exception being cereals and flour, which have entered in greatly 
incieased quantities to supplement a diminished local production. These two Items 
alone appear for nearly £E. 1 , 200,000 in the increase iu value of imports. The 
remainder is more than accounted for by the higher prices which Egypt has had to pay 
for cotton fabrics, coal, petroleum, timber, and other articles. 

‘ The readjustment ot the trade balance and reduction in borrowing have been 
accompanied, tjien,^ by restriction in the consumption of articles of common necessity 
and by ab.stentiou from hoarding gold. There is, in short, ample evidence in more than 
one direction tlmt the country is addressing itself to retrenchment. 

4.1 4 •, may be looked upon as encouraging, it must be recognized 

that it 18 being brought about to a large extent by the pressure of indebtedue£ and 
the necessity tor liquidating liabilities incurred in the pre-crisis period. It is generally 
admitted that a more drastic elimination of weak positions after the crisis of 1907 would 
have made for an earlier restoration of economic health to the community. The number 
ot failures and oxprojinations for debt liear evidence to the protracted nature of the 
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liquidation, and the resulting sense of insecurity and mistrust which prevails in the 
finaiiciM and commercial world finds expression in reports of Chambers of Commerce and 

public companies.” . . • j 

He further remarks, “ It must seem at first sight surprising that the considerable 
increase in the value of the country’s production which has taken place since the 
beu'inning of the present century, aided by the conditions of tranquillity and order 
assured to it by good government, should not have brought it into a position of greater 
financial stability. Making due allowance for such influences as the increase in 
population and the rise in cost of living, this disappointing result must be considered as 
mainly attributable to the accumulation of debt and improvident expenditure on a large 

“ While the additional indebtedness must involve a more or less permanent charge 
on the country’s resources, the present unsatisfactory situation must, as liquidation 
continues, yield in time to a more stable condition of affairs, Tlie principal hope for a 
more rapid improvement lies in individual efforts towards reduction of expenditure and 
abstention from fresh borrowing, save for purely productive purposes. That there is 
already a healthy tendency in this direction may be inferred, as mentioned above, from 
the returns of trade. This inference is strengthened by such positive evidence as is 
forthcoming of the restriction of expenditure among the agricultural population. 

“It is probable that this latter feature is traceable to a considerable extent to the 
eftects of the five-fedd5,n law. The critics of this law assumed too hastily, not merely 
that it would cut off all credit from the small cultivator, but that such credit was an 
economic necessity for him. As a matter of fact, the real needs for credit on the part 
of the small proprietor who cultivates his own land without outside labour are iar less 
than has been supposed, and such funds us he has been in the habit of borrowing on the 
security of his land have been too often devoted to unproductive purposes and to 
maintaining an extravagant standard of living. The object ot the law being to 
prevent such borrowing, it was to be expected that a diminished scale of expenditure 
would result from it, and this is what appears in fact to be taking place. On the whole 
there is reason to believe that it is producing the salutary effects which av ere anticipated, 
and that it will eventually restore the small proprietor to that sound and independent 
economic position which is so necessary for the Avmfare of the country. 

“ The theory that credit is indispensable to the small cultivator of course required 
as a corollary that a vast organization of credit was necessary in order to provide the 
fellaheen Avith the facilities of Avhich they were deprived by the lavy. But, as has been 
already explained, the pi’ecise object of the law was to restrict credit and not to provide 
fresh openings for it. The best guarantees for the proper limitation and employment of 
agricultural credit are those provided by the co-operative system, and it is worth notice 
that the activities of the co-operative agricultural societies at present in existence have 
been devoted rather to getting the b^enefit of Avholesale prices by the purchase of 
commodities in common than to the granting of money loans to members. 

“ The measures whicli are now being discussed are directed especially to the 
improvement of the position of the small cultivator, and it is believed that they will 
contribute in a considerable degree to the amelioration of the economic situatioii as a 
Avhole. At the same time, the Government is devoting strenuous attention, within the 
limits of its financial powers, to the development of the resources of the country and to 
the employment of forces now running to waste. By the drainage and reclamation of 
large tracts of laud, by the increase and assurance of the supply of water, and by 
productive works of other kinds, if seconded by the efforts of its inhabitants themselves,^ 
the wealth of the country should so expand as to place it once more in that position of 
economic strength to which it is entitled by its unique natural resources, by the 
industry of its population, and by the conditions of security which are assured to it 
under its administration.” 

Turning to the finances of the Government, I leproduce at length the follovMiig 
paragraphs from the Financial Adviser’s Note. I concur in the statement of financial 
policy contained therein. It will be seen that the form of Budget and the metliods of 
supervision of estimates have been very largely revised, while measures for the 
improvement of the system of audit are in contemplation. For reasons which are set 
forth in the Note, it has also been found advisable to alter the date of the financial year, 
Involving an intercalary Budget. I consider that the changes which have been introduced 
represent a very important improvement in the administration of the finances of the 
country, and great credit attaches to the officials who are iTsponsible for their ince[)tiou 
and elaboration:— 

“ The public revenues must of necessity be affected adversely, both by the check 
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caused by the low flood and by the tendency to retrenchment generally, which has been 
discussed in the opening portion of this Note. 

“ The ordinary revenue for the year 1913 amounts to £E. 17,368,616, showino- a 
diminution on that of the previous year of £E. 147,127. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the revenue has benefited for the first time by the receipts of the Domains 
Administration, which are now free of debt-charge. The increase under this head, 
^mi which is no longer paid by these properties, amounts to 

£r 335 000 decrease under other heads therefore aggregates as much as 

<« factors in this decrease are the receipts from Railways and Tribunals, 

ihe fall m the Railway receipts amounts to £E, 93,309, or 2-3 per cent. About 
4 .U ^ ^ appears under the head of goods traffic, and is due to the accident 

that the marketing of the cotton crop of 1912 was efieeted more rapidly than that of 
1J13, so that a smaller proportion of the produce was transported in the latter year, 'fhe 
remainder falls under coaching receipts, and is partly attributable to the institution of 
yantona) Courts, which have reduced the necessity for travelling, ynd partly to economy 
in expenditure on the part of the population. o r j j 

" The decrease in Judicial receipts, amounting to £E. 187,597, was to be expected 
in vievvot the fact that they were abnormally increased towards the close of 1912 by the 
lees paid m for dating uf documents under the five-feddan law. A diminution has also 
taken place, as foreshadowed in my Budget note for 1913, in the receipts of the Native 
Iribnnals as the result of the institution of Cantonal Courts. 

The receipts from Direct Taxes, allowing for the land tax no longer paid by the 
Domains, show a decrease of XE. 25,000, which is due partly to remission of tax on land 
unwatered by the flood, partly to arrears in collection of tax. 

“ Miscellaneous Receipts have declined by £E. 65,412, a fall which is more than 
accounted for by the absence of the revenue from seignorage on silver coin which 
appeared in 1912. It was not found necessary to mint any fresh coin in 1913. 

‘ A decrease IS also to be noted in the Telegraph receipts to the extent of £E. 8,225 

f o receipts show an increase of 

£L.. 14,509, or 3 per cent., and the Postal revenue one of £E. 18,610, or 5 per cent 
Customs receipts have increased by £E. 21,128. There has been a promising expansion 
deposits of the Postal Savings Bank, to the extent of £E. 81,000, or 15 per cent. 
Ihe surplus on the ordinary Budget of 1913 was £E. 1,639,831, but the excess 
ot expenditure over receipts in the Reserve Fund, amounting to £E. 1,595,894, leaves a 
net surplus of total receipts over expenditure of only £E. 43,937. 

r n“ Rowing table shows the total receipts and expenditure of the Government 
tor 11 ... last hve years :— 


1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 

1912 . 

1913 . 


lieceipts, 
Ordinary and 
K.xtraordinary, 


£K. 

15,887,313 

16,387,667 

17,177,107 

17,848,352 

17,708,898 



Expenditure 


Uriliuiiry. 

Special and 
Extraordinary, 

Total. 

.£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

13,668,428 

3,331,587 

16,900,015 

13,849,850 

8,098,232 

16,948,082 

14,137,802 

2,939,405 

17,077,207 

14,822,408 

2,747,221 

17,569,629 

14,883,929 

2,776,032 

17,659,961 


Balance. 


Receipts Expenditure 

over over 

Expenditure. Receipts. 


£E. fE. 

1,012,702 

610,415 

09,900 

278,723 

43,937 


XI 18 Clearly demonstrated by the above figures that the growth of ordinary 
administrative expenditure, and the devotion of u considerable sum annually to new 
works of public utility, have only been rendered possible by the elasticity of the 
revenues. An expansion of 2 millions in the three years from 1909 to 1912 turned a 

AyrwTr^.eTnter^r'’’""' expenditure of 

“ The keystone of the Government’s financial policy of recent years has been the 
piosecution of important and remunerative schemes for the development of the country’s 
resources, accompanied by remission of taxation of an anomalous and oppressive character 
This pohcy has been amply justified by its fruits, both in the form of increase in the 
that, less obvious but hardly less important, of provision of 
secuuty agamst untoward accidents such as the low flood of last year. 
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“ At the present juncture it is necessary to lay emphasis on the obvious fact that 
the spending power of a nation, like that of an individual, is limited by its resources. 
However patent this truth may be, it is frequently overlooked by those who tnink it 
sufficient that the urgency of any measure of public benefit should be demonstrated m 
order to make it the duty of the Government to undertake it. The extent to which 
the activities of the State might be widened, in the dii’ection both of directly remunera¬ 
tive development and of improved public health, education, etc., is far beyond the 
limits imposed, not merely by the existing financial resources of the Government, but 
by the taxable capacity of the population. This capacity, which is a function ot the 
national income, has suffered by the effect upon the latter ^ of the heavy debt-charge, 
and there is consequently the less margin available for additional taxation. 

“ The policy of providing for capital expenditure by means of loan might, in certain 
exceptional circumstances, be contemplated. But it should be recognized that this too 
attractive method of deferring liabilities is only justified for the purpose of meeting a 
very heavy immediate charge, which cannot be conveniently defrayed out ot immediate 
taxation. There is no ultimate advantage in paying by loan f(^’ works ot development, 
such as those undertaken in Egypt, which must of necessity be spread over many 
and which can therefore be met by approximately even allocations of revenue, f 
course would further be attended by the danger that the weight of the eventual liability 
might prove too heavy for the country’s resources, which, being entirely dependent on 
agriculture, and to a large extent on a single crop, are subject to accidental diminution 
from various causes. These considerations point inevitably to the conclusion that the 
prudent course open to those who are responsible for the country s finances is to confine 
expenditure on new works to such as can be met out of current revenue. 

“ Drafts on the Re.serve Fund were justified to meet capital expenditure at a 
moment when the expansion of the trade and activities of the country w^as proceeding 
so rapidly as to call for an exceptional immediate outlay on new works in order to deal 
with it, and when the accumulated economies in the fund amounted to a very large 
sum. But, apart from the considerations already mentioned, the moderate amount at 
present standing to the credit of the fund would be very soon exhausted if it were 
drawn upon to defray the expenditure on the great development schemes which are 
contemplated, and it is therefore necessary on all counts to restrict its use to needs of 

an exceptional or emergency character. v • • i i • 

“ This being the case, the choice for the moment, in the face of diminished income, 
lies between the relaxation of development schemes and the provision of fresh sources 
of revenue. The imposition of new taxation must necessarily be distasteful and 
unpopular. But it is felt that it would be a greater misfortune if the Government 
neglected the furtherance of improvements which are so essential for the future well¬ 
being of the community, and that the latter, therefore, can justifiably be called upon to 
contribute to expenditure which will produce such beneficial results. The expenditui’e 
in question should in due course increase the revenue itself, both directly and indirectly, 
and thereby, save for accidental contingencies, provide the Government with resources 
which may be devoted to fresh improvements, to remission of debt or taxation, or to 

other objects of public benefit. • i r u 

“ A moderate increase in the tobacco duty, which is a comparatively light one when 
reckoned by the standard of those imposed by many other countries, has recommended 
itself as a measure which will produce a substantial increment to the revenue with a 
minimum of discomfort to the consumer. The duty has accordingly been raised 
P.T. 20 to P.T. 25 per kilogramme from the beginning of the year. The increased yield 
from this source, on the basis of last year’s revenue, would amouut to about £E. 400,000, 
but in view of a possible diminution in consumption, it would not be prudent to reckon 

on the realization of the full increment. ^ • -n i 

“ Whether further taxation will be necessary, and what form it will take, will 
depend on the financial results of the near future. The Government will be guided, on 
the one hand, by the necessity of providing for all expenditure out of current revenue, 
and, on the other, by the ability of the community to bear fresh taxation. In any case, 
it must be borne in mind that there appears no possibility of departure in the direction 
of fresh expenditure without a corresponding measure of taxation to meet it. 

“ Apart from the question of increasing taxation, there are recognized inequalities 
in the Egyptian fiscal system which are susceptible of readjustment. Such defects as 
the absence of any form of piogressive taxation, or of taxes on personal property, 
might be corrected by succession duties, similar to those in force in other countries. 
The possibility of the introduction of such duties is receiving the attention of the 
Government. 
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“ The date-tax has been frequently represented as an impost of an anomalous 
character which should be abolished. What appears, however, to be desirable is rather 
a conversion or readjustment of the tax than its abolition, which, besides reducing the 
public revenue by some £E. 130,000, would fail to secure conditions of complete 
equality of incidence as between date-tree owners and others. But the separate 
ownership of date-trees and land is an obstacle to the achievement of any reform, and 
if a means could be devised of removing this anomaly, it would be possible to settle the 
tsx upon a more equitable basis, were it not then found advisable to abolish it altogether, 

“ Tn the department of current expenditure, any important reductions to be 
effected by curtailment of services could not take place without seriously impairing the 
efficiency of the administrative machine. This consideration applies also to jjortions of 
the expenditure under the head of New Works, such as that required for the 
reconstruction of buildings which are falling out of repair. The services of Depart¬ 
ments such as those of Education, Public Health, and others, might, in fact, as already 
mentioned, be extended with the greatest advantage in.many directions, but the 
exiguity of the resources available compels the Finance Department to reduce the 
demands presented to it to the bare necessities of administration. 

“ These considerations by no means preclude the possibility of economy in 
expenditure on present services, in so far as this may be effected by improved methods 
of supervision of estimates and of audit. 

“ One of the principal obstacles to the proper supervision of estimates has been the 
short time devoted to the purpose. The interval which elapsed between the summer 
season and the presentation of the Budget in all its details to the Council of Ministers 
on the 25th November was insufficient to allow either for the careful preparation of the 
estimates by Departments or for their thorough examination and discussion by the 
Ministry of Finance. It has therefore been decided to take the important step of 
modifying the date of the financial year, and causing it to commence on the 1st April 
instead of the Ist January. This change has recommended itself in many other countries 
for analogous reasons, and in Egypt will have the special advantage of enabling estimates 
of revenue and expenditure to be framed at a time when the results of the cotton crop, 
which have so large an influence on the economic activities of the country, can be 
ascertained with greater accuracy. A further advantage secured by the change of date 
is the longer period that can be allowed for discussion of the Budget by the Legislative 
As.sembly. 

Additional measures are in contemplation for the better supervision of estimates, 
noi the least important of which is a provision that demands for increased expenditure 
must bo presented to the Ministry of Finance for sanction in principle in advance of 
tlu! Budget. 'I’his measure will permit of adequate discussion of each proposal 
separately, and will relieve the financial authorities of much of the pressure of work 
involved in the prej)aration of the Budget. 

“ In the matter of audit, the system—or, rather, variety of systems—of financial 
control which is at present in force boars the impress of the numerous phases through 
which the general financial organization has passed in the course of the last thirty 
years. The result is a lack of uniformity in the methods and standards of audit and a 
too great insistence on formal checks and arithmetical verifications. A reform in the 
direction of centralization of the audit system is under consideration. The deterrentr 
influence of a vigilant and intelligent audit which looks to the spirit us well as the 
letter of regulations will keep the Finance Department alive to its own defects, and 
enable other Departments to realize the hnportance of financial control in the interests 
of economy and efficiency 

“ The form in which the Budget estimates and accounts are prepared and presented 
is of great importance, both in order to render them easily comprehensible to the 
general public and to facilitate financial control. Following the recommendations of a 
Departmental Committee wliich considered this subject last year, some considerable 
changes have been introduced in the form of the Budget. The heads of expenditure 
have been grouped according to a systematic and uniform classification for all Depart¬ 
ments; much supei'fluous detail has been omitted; inter-Departmental payments, 
which inflate l)oth sides of the Budget and militate against financial efficiency, have 
been suppressed, save in the ca.se of certain charges of a commercial character such as 
those for Railways and Telegraphs, which are for the present maintained. Further, a 
reform of far-reaching importance has been achieved by the inclusion of extraordinary 
expenditure, which has hitherto been charged direct to the Reserve Fund in the 
ordinary Budget, where it figures in the expenditure of each Department under the 
head of ‘ Now Works,’ together with the grants for buildings, etc., which formerly 
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figured as ‘ Special Credits.’ Similarly, the extraordinary receipts, such as proceeds 
of sales of land, are credited to the general Budget. 

“ This modification constitutes the final step in the series of changes^ of form 
through which the Egyptian Budget has passed from greater to less complexity, until 
it now appears for the first time in simplicity and unity. The entire estimated receipts 
and expenditure of the Government for the coming financial year are summed up in 
the simple Budget statement which is published together with this note. The Reserve 
Fund no longer serves the purpose of an extraordinary Budget, but exists as a fund 
and nothing more. It will increase or diminish according as the final balance of revenue 
and expenditure in each year shows a surplus or a deficit. 

“ It has been the practice hitherto to carry forward the unused balances of grants 
for extraordinary expenditure at the end of each year, and Departments consequently 
had no inducement to restrict their demands to the amounts actually to be spent 
within the year, and invariably overstated their requirements. This practice vitiates 
financial control and prevents the Finance Department from estimating the total 
annual expenditure with any accuracy. With the inclusion of extraordinai’y expenditure 
in the Budget this anomaly necessarily disappears, and ^ants for new works, if not 
utilized, will lapse at the close of the year like all others. The estimates will be 
strictly limited to the requirements for one year. For the continuation of works 
which cannot be completed in the year, fresh grants have to be applied for in the 
following year, and the progress of such works may thus be checked and estimates 
revised, if necessary, annually. 

“ While the credits opened for extraordinary expenditure in past years from the 
Reserve Fund have been largely in excess of requirements, their exclusion from the 
ordinary Budget has permitted, on the other hand, very cautious estimates of revenue. 
The result has been that the realized surplus on the ordinary Budget has always 
considerably exceeded the estimate. The new form of Budget exacts that receipts, 
as well as expenditure, shall be estimated as accurately as possible. The Budget as 
now presented gains, therefore, not only in simplicity and unity, but also in fidelity 
to facts. 

“ The alteration of the date of the financial year has involved the preparation of 
an intercalai’y Budget for the first quarter of 1914. This Budget, which is draAvn up 
in the old form, estimates for a surplus of £E. 155,000, while, on the other hand, new 
credits for the continuation of irrigation projects and the drainage of Cairo were granted 
from the Reserve Fund, amounting to £E. 120,700. The details of this Budget call 
for little comment. The estimates of revenue amounting to £E. 3,650,000 were 
calculated on the average of the first quarter’s receipts for the last three years, with 
a few minor modifications. Those of expenditure were based on the estimates of 1913, 
with only such additions as had been already sanctioned in 1913, or under existing 
regulations. The total of £E. 3,495,000 includes, moreover, the expenditure of the 
Domains Administration which was formerly charged to the Domains revenues, and 
that of the newly created Ministry of Agriculture. The expenditure on special credits 
was limited to the amount strictly necessary to carry on existing or urgent Avorks, and 
was estimated at £E. 180,000. .^1 unused balances, both of special and Reserve Fund 

credits, wiU, as already explained, lapse on the 31st March, 1914, with the inception of 
the new system. The estimates for both revenue and expenditure are less than 
one-quarter^f‘the~corresponding figures for the whole year 1913. The collections of 
land tax and certain other sources of revenue are comparatively insignificant in the 
first quarter of the year; on the other hand, expenditure benefits by the fact that only 
a small portion of the interest on the public debt falls due within that quarter.’’ 


3. Accounts of 1913. 


The estimates for the year were as follows :— 
Revenue ,. .. .. «. 


£E. 

16,130,000 


Expenditure— 
Ordinary 
Special 


i.'E 

14,900,000 

721,000 


Surplus ., 


15,630,000 
500 000 
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The accounts show the following results :— 
]?evenue .. .. ., 


£E 

17,36^000 


Expenditure— 
Ordinary 
Special 


£E. 

14,884,000 

845,000 

- 15,729,000 


Surplus .. 


1,639,000 


The following table gives the ordinary revenue for the past six years ;— 


1908 .. 

1909 .. 

1910 .. 

1911 .. 

1912 .. 

1913 .. 


£E. 

15,521,000 

15,402,000 

15,965,000 

16,793,000 

17,515,000 

17,368,000 


The revenue for the past year is thus, £E. 147,000 less than that of the year 
1912, but exceeds that of any other preceding year. 

The main sources of revenue for the past six years are given in the following 
table :— 



1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1 

191'2, 

1918. 


£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

Oustoms 

1,982,000 

1,799,000 

1,904,000 

2,169,000 

2,119,000 

2,134,000 

Railways .. 

3,464,000 

3,289,000 

3,439,000 

3,729,000 

3,957,000 

3,864,000 

Tobacco 

1,688,000 

1,656,000 

1,591,000 

1,669,000 

1,714,000 

1,720,000 

Judicial fees 

1,246,000 

1,344,000 

1,380,000 

1,428,000 

1,745,000 1 

1,557,000 

Direct taxes 

5,287,000 

5,447,000 

5,539,000 

5,528,000 

5,609,000 1 

1 5,518,000 


The fluctuations in these items of revenue are commented upon in the note of 
the Financial Adviser, which is reproduced above. 

The actual expenditure of the year exceeds the Budget provision by .£E. 99,000, 
and is shown as follows :— 



Ordinary. 

Special. 

Total. 


£E. 

£E. 

£B. 

Budget 

14,909,000 

721,000 

15,630,000 

Actual 

14,884,000 

845,000 

15,729,000 


4. Budget of 1914-15. 

The pi'inoipal changes introduced into the new Budget are stated and explained 
in the note of the Financial Adviser as follows:— 

“The expenditure for 1914-15 is estimated at £E. 18,162,000, and the receipts 
at an equivalent sum, the latter including the draft on the Reserve Fund of £E. 574,000, 
which has already been mentioned. These estimates do not admit of ready comparison 
with those of 1913 on account of the radical change of form which the Budget has 
undergone. 

“ On the revenue side, it will facilitate comparison if the items are collated, not 
only with the corresponding heads in the Budget of 1913, but also wdth the realized 
receipts under each head in 1913, as follows:— 
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Heads of Revenue. 

Budget of 
1913. 

Realized 
Receipts, 1913. 

Budget of 
‘ 1914-15. 

Direct taxes 

£E. 

5,560,000 

£E. 

• 5,517,854 

£E. 

5,336,000 

Customs .. 

3,380,000 

• 3,854,885 

4,000,000 

Port and light dues .. 

383,000 

450,819 

436,000- 

Fisheries .. 

41,000 

. 40,775 . 

35,000 

Stamps 

, 44,000 

47',()56 

44,000 

Assay dues.. 

5.000 

3,622 

• 5,000 

Judicial receipts 

1,395,000 

1,557,414 

1,468,000 

52,000 

Miscellaneous taxes .. ' .. 

57,000 

57,681 

Railways .. .. .: 

3,630,000 

* 3,864,085 

3,843,000 

Telegraphs ., 

120,000 

130,412 

128,000 

Post office .. .. ' ., 

300,000 

334,759 

320,000 

Domains levenues 

300,000 

431,244 

607,000 

140,000 

Military exemption 

161,000 

.129.000 

139,55.7 

138,574 

Deductions from fees payable for'pension 

134,000 

Miscellaneous receipts 

625,000 

799,929 , 

' 840,000- 

Extraordinary receipts .. 



■ 200,000 

Total revenue .. 

16,130,000 

17,368,616 

‘17,588,000. 

Draft on reserve fund 


574,000 

Total 

16,130,000- 

‘17,368,616 

18,162,000 - 


“ It will be observed that while the revenue for 1914-15 is estimated at a much 
higher figure than that for 1913, which was considerably underestimated, it exceeds the 
realized receipts of 1913 by £E. 219,384 only. 

“ This excess, however, is apparent, for certain matters of account have to be 
adjusted in order to arrive at an exact comparison. These are as follows :— 

• £E. 

Extraordinary receipts, formerly credited to Reserve Fund, now included in 
general Budget.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200,000 

Interest on securities and sundry other receipts formerly credited to Reserve 

Fund, now included in Miscellaneous receipts . .. .. .. 210,000 

Difference between uet and gross Domains revenue (tlie receipts of 1913 
were credited with the net revenue, but the gross revenue figures in the 
Budget for 1914-15) .. .. .. .. •• .. 310,000 

Apparent increase in Postal and Customs receipts, due to charging to 
expenditure of certain items formerly deducted from receipts .. .. 46,000 

766,000 

for payments by Departments 
£E. 

.. 46,000 

.. 53,000 

.. 57,000 

- 166,000 

Net apparent increase .. .. .. .. 610,000 

“ If this sum be deducted from the estimated Revenue for 1914-15, the balance 
of XE. 16,978,000 is less than the sum of the actual receipts of 1913 by XE. 390,616. 

“The only item of revenue which is estimated to increase in appreciable degree 
is that from tobacco duties. The yield of the tobacco duty figures, on this account, 
for about XE. 300,000 more in the estimate of Customs receipts. The estimated 
decrease in revenue under other heads is therefore about XE. 690,000. 

“ This decrease is in great part attributable to the direct loss of revenue from taxes 
and rents on the large areas unwatered by the Nile flood, and to consequential 
diminutions from the same cause in other directions. A loss of about XE. 257,000 is 
anticipated in Direct Taxes, and one of XE. 44,000 in Domains revenues, on this account. 
The Domains revenues appear further diminished by the fact that the receipts of 1913 
benefited by some XE. 90,000 of revenues belonging to 1912 which were not paid in 
until 1913. 

“ The estimates of revenue under other heads are, in general, somewhat less than 
the actual receipts of 1913. In the case of the Judicial receipts the difference amounts 
to as much as XE. 90,000, the estimate having been based on the average of the 
receipts of 1911 and 1913; the abnormally increased receipts of 1912 were omitted 
from the calculation. 
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“ Customs receipts (apart from tobacco) and Miscellaneous receipts have also been 
estimated respectively at about £E. 100,000 less than the actual amount received in 
1913, as a measure of precaut’on on account of their variable character. 

“ The estimated receipts trom fees for exemption from military service figure for 
£E. 140,000, as against £E. 161,000 in the Budget of 1913. For several years past 
these receipts have been paid into a fund and earmarked for certain specific expenditure 
in connexion with military and police service, a draft on the fund for the equivalent of 
this expenditure appearing among the Budget receipts. The expenditure on this head 
now exceeds the annual receipts, so for the future the actual revenue will be estimated 
for, and the balance of the fund at the end of March 1914 will be credited to extra- 
ordina^ receipts. 

“ The extraordinary receipts include the balance of the above-mentioned fund, 
estimated at £E. 90,000, the proceeds of sales of State lands, estimated at £E. 100,000, 
and certain other non-recurring items of lees importance. 

“To compare the estimated expenditure for 1914-15 with that for 1913, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to show separately the total of the items which appear as 
New Works under the different Budget heads, and which correspond to the grants under 
Special Credits and from the Reserve Fund in 1913. 

“ The comparison is as follows ;— 



Budget of 1913. 

Budget of 1914. 

Ordinary expenditure 

£E 

14,909^000 

£E. 

15,899,639 

Special credits .. 

721,000 


Total of ordinary Budget . 

15,630,000 


Grants from Reserve Fund 

2,984,000 


New Works 

2,262,361 

Total .. 

18,614,000 

18,162,000 


“The ordinary expenditure for 1914-15 shows an apparent excess of £E. 990,639 
over that for 1913. The account, however, requires reacyustment by the addition of 
the i;E. 156,000 of apparent economies due to the suppression of inter-Departmental 
services, and by the deduction of about £E. 208,000 of expenditure formerly charged to 
special or extraordinary credits, now included as ordinary expenditure, as well as of 
£E. 285,000 for Domains and other expenditure, formerly deducted from receipts, now 
shown separately. After this adjustment, the real increase of ordinary expenditure 
works out at about £E, 653,000. 

“ It may be remarked generally, with regard to this increase in expenditure, that, 
apart from the presence of certain abnormal items, the conditions under which the 
intercalary Budget was drawn up have contributed to throw forward into the coming 
financial year a portion of the increase which might otherwise have been distributed 
over the fifteen mouths, so that the estimates for 1914-15 show a somewhat undue 
expansion when compared with those of 1913. 

“ The most important items in the real increase are the following :— 

j£E. 

Railways .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 279,242 

Interior.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 71,241 

Finance .. . .. . .. .. .. .58,942 

Provinces and Govemorates .. .. .. .. .. 37,617 

War Office .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 36,159 

Justice ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 29,518 

Legislative Assembly .. .. .. .. .. .. 22,861 

.\griculture .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 20,425 

Education .. ., .. .. .. .. 18,779.” 

The laige increase in railway expenditure is due to purchases of rolling-stock, the 
higher coat of coal and freights, and to enlargement of staff. Further information on 
the subject will be found in the special section dealing with railways. 

The increase for the Ministry of the Interior comprises a contribution of £E. 40,000 
to the Provincial Councils, which is part of the grant of £E. 100,000 opened in 1912. 
The Department of Public Health receives an increase of £E. 35,000, necessitated by 
general development of the service and increased cost of supplies. The expenditure of 
the Prisons Department is increased by £E. 25,000, chietly for extra cost of food and 
fuel and for expenses of camps. 
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The increase in the expenditure of the Ministry of Finance is required for general 
reinforcement and improvement of the various services, including the Statistical 
Department, Printing Press, Coast Guard, and Survey Departments. I notice as of 
particular interest in the case of the last named, that steady development in mining 
continues. The output of phosphate rock has increased by 33,000 tons, and the deposits 
of mauganiferous iron in Sinai are being equipped for exploitation. There is also an 
increase for the Post Office, which is mentioned elsewhere. 

The larger amount allotted to the Provincial and Governorate Services is for 
reinforcement of the police and for rises in price and additional staff. 

The increase for the Ministry of War is principally due to higher prices for forage 
and rations. 

The increased credit allotted to the Ministry of Justice provides for posts of 
President and Vice-President at the new Central Tribunal at Mansfira, and for the 
improvement of the position of the judges and members of the Parquet. 

The new Legislative Assembly involves an increased expenditure of £E. 23,000. 

The organization of the new Ministry of Agriculture accounts for £E. 20,000. 

The increase for the Ministry of Education is to be devoted to developments in 
various directions, which are enumerated in the chapter on this subject. Various 
economies due to the transfer of the Schools of Law and Agriculture to other Ministries, 
and to the policy of entrusting elementary education to the Provincial Councils, are 
also to be utilized for fresh developments. 

The estimated expenditure for new works is described as follows in the Financial 
Adviser’s note:— 

“The estimate for New Works, inscribed under the heads of the Departments 
severally responsible for them, amount altogether to £E. 2,262,361. These correspond 
to the credits formerly granted to the Reserve Fund or as Special Credits, of which the 
combined estimates for 1913 amounted to £E. 3,705,000. But since the estimates for 
such credits, from the point of view of annual z’equireraents, were always overstated, 
the better comparison is with the real expenditure of 1913, which was as follows :— 

£E. 


On Special Credits 
On Reserve Fund Credits .. 


844,856 
.. 1,931,176 

.. 2,776,032 


“ This figure exceeds that of the grants for New Works in the forthcoming Budget 
by £E. 513,671. But, as already mentioned, the estimates for ordinary expenditure 
include items for about £E. 206,o5o which were formerly charged to Special or Extra¬ 
ordinary Credits. Allowing for this fact, the grants for New Works amount to about 
£E. 307,000 less than the actual expenditure of last year. This result has not been 
arrived at without rigorous reductions in the demands of Departments, and an elimina¬ 
tion of all but the projects which it is urgently necessary to carry on. 

“ The total estimates for New Works are made up as follows:— 

£E. 

Public Works .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,428,197 

Railways .. .. .. .. .. .. • • 443,000 

Domains .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 77,475 

Finance .. .. .. .. .. . • • • 73,026 

Interior .. .. .. .. .. .. • ■ 63,700 

Ports .. .. .. .. .. .. •• >• 57,925 

Public Health .. .. .. .. .. .. 38,985 

Teleffiaphs .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 17,760 

Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. •• 16,771 

War Office .. .. .. .. . .. .. 15-785 

Otlier Departments .. .. .. .. .. • • 29,738 

Total .. .. .. .. .. •• 2,262,361. 

The principal items in the programme of the Public Works are the Beheira and 
Central Gharbia drainage and irrigation projects, which are now progressing rapidly. 
These absorb £E. 603,000 out of Hie total provisions for the year, while £E, 409,000 is 
allotted for other works connected with irrigation and drainage. Construction of 
Government buildings accounts for £E. 139,000, and the continuation of the Cairo 
Drainage scheme requires £E. 175,000. 

The Railways estimates provide for the completion of the Zifta-Zagazig line and 
the continuation of the Zayat-Meufif line. The new bridge over the Ibrahlmia Canal 
at Assiht will be completed, and that over the Nile at Erababa will be continued. 
Work will be begun on the new station at Alexandria and on the new Pont-Limoun 
station in Cairo. Provision is also made for relaying of track, improvements to stations 
[1683] K 2 
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and signalling, construction of staflP quarters, additional rolling-stock, and improvements 
of the Upper Egypt auxiliary lines. 

The sum allotted to the Domains Administration for new works is mainly devoted 
to the reclamation of considerable areas in the districts of Belq^s and Sakha, an outlay 
which in a few years will be a source of increased revenue to the Government. 

The grants under the head of the Ministry of the Interior are entirely devoted 
to lighting, water, drainage and other schemes of improvement in interior towns. 
These grants are made in the foim of advances repayable by instalments with interest. 
The need for extension of such improvements is very badly felt, and much more rapid 
progress might be made in this direction were funds available for the purpose. 

The remaining grants for new works are for various objects, including the 
improvement and extension of hospitals, the laying of new trunk telephone lines, and 
experimental and preventive work for the protection of animals and plants from 
disease and for improving the strain of cotton. 


5. Reserve Fund. 




£E. 

The unexpended balance of the Reserve Fund on January 1, 1913, was 

6,124,000 

The sums to be added are:— 

fE. 


1. Surplus on Budget of 1013 .. 

1,639,000 


2. Miscellaneous receipts 1913 .. 

336,000 

1,97.5,000 

Total 

.. 

8,099,000 

Deduct payments in 1913,. 

.. 

2,251,000 

Balance on January 1, 1914 .. .. 

.. . • 

5,848,000 


Against this sum the unexpended balances of credits already granted amounted to 
£E. 1,285,000, while fresh credits amounting to £E, 120,000 were granted in the interim 
Budget of £E. 120,000, of which £E. 86,000 was for the drainage of Cairo and £E. 34,000 
for various works of irrigation. 

6. Egyptian Debt. 

On the 3l8t December, 1912, the total outstanding capital of the Debt was 
94,349,680Z., and the charge on account of interest and sinking fund £E. 3,552,000. 
Debt to the amount of 147,1401. was paid oH during the year. The total capital 
therefore amounted to 94,202,5401. on the 3l8t December, 1913, and the annual charge 
for interest and sinking fund to £E. 3,552,000. 

It has, however, to be borne in mind that stock to the extent of 5,459,9201. is held 
either by the Government or by the Commissioners of the Debt. The interest on this 
amount is £E. 200,000. 

The total amount of Debt in the hands of the public was therefore, at the end of 
last year, 88,742,6201., involving an annual charge of £E. 3,352,000. 


7. Trade and Customs. 

In 1913 the Customs receipts amounted to £E. 3,939,885, an increase of 2‘77 over 
the previous year. They are made up as follows - 




Percentage 



1913. 

of Increase or 

1912. 



Decrease. 



£E. 


£E. 

Imports 

1,875,977 

+ 7-21 

1,749,735 

Exports 

305,511 

- 8-89 

336,305 

Otlier receipts .. .. 

37,950 

-f- 10-36 

34,376 

Tobacco .. .. .. 

1,720,446 

-f 0-35 

1,714,341 


From the above total a deduction must be made of £E. 85,000, representing the 
credit which the Egyptian Government have agreed to allow the Sudan Government on 
account of import cluties collected in Egypt on goods which subsequently enter the 
Sudan, and export duty on Sudanese produce exported from Egyptian ports. In future 
this credit will be determined by the actual value of the goods entering the Sudan vi4 
Wady Haifa and the Red Sea ports, and vice verad. In order to fix these values an 
Egyptian Customs post” has been established at Haifa, where the Egyptian delegate 
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now appraises all goods crossing the frontier in conjunction with the delegate of the 
Sudan Government. The two Governments have agreed to settle their accounts 
monthly. 

Imports. 

The value of imports in 1913, including tobacco, was £E. 27,865,195, as against 
£E. 25,907,7.59 in 1912. This amount, which exceeds by some £E. 600,000 the highest 
figure hitherto reached, is, as a matter of fact, less satisfactory than would at first sight 
appear. There is a general decrease in all articles of food and clothing, and even the 
increase in cereals and flour is only due to a reduced local production. These two 
articles alone account for £E. 1,193,000 in the increase of the imports. A sharp rise in 
price explains the increase of £E. 156,000 in the case of cotton fabrics, the actual 
quantity being less than in 1912. Enhanced prices account for £E. 370,000 out of a 
total increase of £E. 437,000 in the import of coal, £E. 140,000 out of a total increase 
of £E. 312,000 in that of timber, and £E. 130,000 in that of petroleum out of a total 
increase of £E. 232,000. 

There is no remarkable change in the relative share of the various countries, 
the most notable movements being an advance of 58 per cent, in the Roumanian 
imports and 35 per cent, in those from the British possessions in the Far East; in 
both cases the change being due to the shifting of the flour trade. 

Port Said continues to show an advance in the volume of its imports, which have 
gone up from £E. 2,342,000 in 1912 to £E. 2,788,000 in 1913. This increase is largely 
due to the considerable quantity of flour which continues to arrive from India and 
Australia. These flours, which are particularly suitable to local requirements, are 
obtaining a firm hold on the market. 

Specie was imported to the value of £E. 9,791,188 and exported to that of 
£E. 11,137,932. 

Exports. 

These show a decrease of 8‘89 per cent. Contrary to expectation, the quantity of 
cotton exported from the 1913-14 crop in the last months of 1913 was smaller than 
that exported in 1912 from the 1912-13 crop, and prices rated lower. Customs receipts 
were consequently much affected towards the close of the year; nor did the increased 
price of cotton seed compensate for the reduction in quantity. The proportion of cotton 
seed exported to Germany continued to increase with a corresponding decrease in the 
United Kingdom. 

There was a further development in the export of Egyptian phosphates, 64,183 tons 
having been exported from the Red Sea mining area as against 52,115 in 1912. 

Tobacco. 

The withdrawals of leaf tobacco show a slight decrease, being 8,177,000 kilog. as 
against 8,206,000 kilog. in 1912. A remarkable feature is the continued advance of 
Russian tobacco, which has gone from 1,027,000 kilog. in 1911 to 1,511,000 kilog. in 
1912 and 1,853,000 kilog. in 1913. This progress, which has been constant since the 
convention with Russia in 1909, may be expected to continue. It is impossible to give 
accurate figures of the Turkish and Greek imports, as a considerable quantity of tobacco 
shown as Turkish came from the provinces annexed by Greece, but was entered as 
Turkish owing to the fact that the Greek authorities allowed the Turkish Tobacco R^gie 
to continue to issue its export certificate. 

The stock of tobacco in bond has receded from 186,000 bales at the end of 
December 1912 to 167,000 bales at the end of December 1913. This is due to the fact 
that, owing to the disturbed political conditions in Eastern Europe, merchants 
transferred their stocks to Alexandria in 1912. Since then these stocks have been 
gradually returning to the normal. 

The export of cigarettes shows a set-back of 34,000 kilog. This is more than 
accounted for by a diminution of 58,000 kilog. in the weight of cigarettes exported to 
Sweden. This country has lately raised its duty on cigarettes considerably, and local 
factories have been established there by some of the more important Egyptian cigarette 
manufacturers, 

Suez Petroleum Eefinery. 

An interesting development in 1913 was the opening of the petroleum refinery at 
Suez, constructed by the Auglo-Egyptiari Oilfields Company on land purchased from 
the Government near Suez. 

I annex to this report (Annex, p. 58) a note by Mr. Greg, the Commercial Secretary 
to the Agency, dealing in detail with the trade between Great Britain and Egypt. 
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8. Post Office and Savings Bank. 

Approximately 87,000,000 letters, cards, etc., passed through the post, being an 
increase of 6'5 per cent, on the preceding year. 

Parcels carried amounted to 1,060,71.5, being an increase of some 41,000 during 
the year. Parcels from the United Kingdom continue to arrive in bad condition, owing 
to the British Post Office sending them in canvas bags instead of boxes. There were 
165 cases of damaged parcels among those arriving in Cairo alone. Inland money 
orders to the value of £E. 5,433,611 were dealt with, constituting an increase of 2 per 
cent. Foreign money orders to the value of £E. 585,774 were issued, being a decrease 
of £E. 15,727, attributable presumably to financial stringency. On the other hand, 
paid foreign ordws showed an increase of £E. 634, totalling £E. 134,472. British 
postal orders again increased in value both outwards and inwards, the figures being 
£E. 54,199 and £E. 14,762 respectively, as against £E. 49,402 and £E. 12,896 in 1912. 
Gross receipts amounted to £E. 334,759 and expenditure to £E. 294,885. 

Cash-on-delivery parcels with Great Britain increased satisfactorily, 12,882 parcels, 
valued at £E. 20,003, having been received as against 10,635, valued at £E. 16,933, in 
the preceding year, while despatches amounted to 1,074 parcels, valued at £E. 1,552, 
compared with 976, valued at £E. 1,391. Much, however, can still be done in this 
direction. The British Chamber of Commerce at Alexandria and the Postmaster- 
General of Egypt have both drawn attention at intervals to the fact that orders sent 
for goods “ cash on delivery ” are constantly refused by merchants in Great Britain, 
either on the ground that no such service exists or that the risk of refusal by addressees 
on arrival is too great. The number of such parcels refused on arrival does not, as a 
matter of fact, exceed 1 per cent. A new issue of stamps was made in 1914, and has 
been very well received both in Egypt and abroad. 

Savings Banks. 

The number of depositors in the savings bank at the end of 1913 was 282,401, of 
whom 249,997 were Egyptian and 5,248 British. The deposits amount to£E. 642,678, 
being an increase of 12|- per cent, on the year. Full opportunity for making use of 
the bank has been extended to the peasantry, us the existence of 1,972 agencies 
testifies. 

9. Railways and Telegraphs. 


Railways. 

1913 has not been such a good year for the railways as 1912. There has been a 
decrease in traffic and a corresponding reduction in receipts, which are £E. 3,819,000 
as compared with £E. 3,916,000 in 1912. The decrease is mainly in cotton and cotton¬ 
seed, but also to a small extent iu building material, sugar, and onions. The number 
of passengers travelling has decreased somewhat, mainly owing to the new Cantonal 
Courts, \^ich have enabled people to get their minor cases settled without travelling 
to the towns. 

The price of coal and freights have continued to be high throughout the year. 

Considerable purchases of rolling-stock have been made, particularly of tank 
wagons for oil. This trade is increasing rapidly. 

I here has been an increase in wages generally, the cost of living is greater than it 
was, and the large demand lor labour will probably still further increase the wages of 
unskilled men. 


The following table enables a comparison to be made of the working of the State 
railways during the last three years :— 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Gross receipts .. ,, ., ., 

Expenditure.. 

Net oariiinga.. 

Gross receipts per kilometre of lino oiien,. 

Net earnings „ „ 

Percentage of working expenses to gross receipts.. 
Number of passongers.. .. ., 

Tons of goods .. .. .. ,. 

Capital value of railways 

Interest on capital 

£E. 3,691,000 
2,031,000 
„ 1,660,000 
„ 1,549 

„ 697 

55-02 
27,941,187 
6,370,716 
£E. 26,093,077 
6*86 per cent. 

£B. 3,916.000 
„ 2,291,000 

„ 1,625,000 

1,637 
„ 679 

58-5 
28,782,736 
6,904,937 
£E. 26,703,405 
6-08 per cent. 

£E. 3,819,000 
„ 2,190,000 

„ 1,629,000 

„ 1,597 

„ 681 
57-35 
28,573,706 
6,521,976 
£R. 27,291,943 

5 - 97 per cent. 


There has been one accident to a passenger train which involved loss of life. 

Capital expenditure on the State railways in 1913 amounted to £E. 446,000. 

The estimates for working expenses in 1914 will be about £E. 112,000 more than 

the 1913 estimate. i • loi,. 

TliP fnllowimr sums have been granted for expenditure on capital works m 1914:— 


New lines 

New bridges 

Purchase of land 

Track-laying and ballasting 

Improvements of stations and signalling system 

Improvements of Cairo station and approaches 

Alexandria station 

Quarters for staff .. 

1 mprovements of auxiliary railways .. 

Rolling-stock 

Miscellaneous 

General charges .. 


£E. 

100,000 

100,000 

7,000 

44,000 

34,000 

21,000 

24,000 

19,000 

32.000 

30,000 

22,000 

10,000 


Total 


443,000 


The auxiliary railways of Upper Egypt show a_ slight increase in earnings 
compared with 1912. Passengers have increased. This is mainly due to the opening 
of the Beni Suef-Lahun line. 

Uie Luxor-Asw5,n line has done well. There is a slight decrease in receipts, as 
in the other branches, but the reduction in expenditure more than counterbalances the 
loss in receipts. 


Telegraphs. 

The telegraph receipts are £E. 130,412. In 1912 they were £E. 138,637. 

Working expenses were £E. 112,189. In 1912 they were £E. 113,500. _ 

A new trunk telephone line has been constructed from Cairo to Beni Suef 
and Fayiim. A telephone line has also been laid from Ismailia to Suez and 
Port Said. Some modffications at Alexandria have been carried out and some staff 

quarters built. . 

The telegraph capital account now stands at £E. 199,487. The amount spent on 

capital account during the year was £E. 10,389. 

Several new offices have been opened during the year. 


I 


Light Railways. 

The total length of the light railways of Egypt, viz.:— 

The Egyptian Delta Light Eailways, 

The Chemins de Fer de la Basse-Egypte, 

The Fayfim Light Kailway, 

now open amounts to 1,280 kilom., an increase ot 32 kilom. as compared with 191^ 
The increase is due to a new line from Salahib to Baltim, which has been cimstructed 
by the Delta Light Railway Company. The Chemins de Fer de la Basse-Egypte la 
constructing a considerable length of new line, but as it is not yet open to traffic it is 
not included in the above figures. 

The gi-oss receipts of the three companies amount to £E. 309,000, an increase ot 
£E. 9,000 over last year. The increase is entirely in the receipts of the Delta Light 
Railways. The total working expenses were £E. 181,242, an increase of £E. 7,898 
over last year, but the net earnings have increased. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 

10. General. 

The areais under the chief crops in 1913 and the estimated yields of each are as 
follows:— 
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Area in Feddans.* 


Estimated Yield. 

Average 








for 

preceding 

Years. 

Crop, 

Lower 

Egypt. 

Upper 

Egypt. 

Suez 

Gover- 

norate. 

Total. 

Total in 
thousands. 

Per 

Feddan. 

Cotton .. 

1,.339,565 

383,485 

626,634 

44 

1,723,094 

7,554 kantars 

4*38 

4*27 

Wheat .. 

678,747 

197 

1,305,578 

6,972 ardebsf 

5-34 

4*66 

Barley ., 

165,785 

203,300 

73 

369,158 

2,078 „ 

5*63 

5*20 

Rice 

229,149 

13,218 


242,367 

1,280 „ 

5*28 

5*74 

Maize 

1,173,716 

458,471 

369 

1,632,556 

10,350 „ 

6*34 

6-85 

Millet 


220,204 


220,204 

1,363 „ 

6*19 

7*03 

Sugar 

2,199 

46,241 

28 

48,468 

121,629 kantars 1 
1 (= 973 tons) 1 

446*5 

425 


• N.B.—1 feddan = 1*088 acres. f N.B.—1 ardeb = 5*44 bushels. 


11. Cotton. 

The 1913 crop did not quite come up to the expectations founded on favourable 
weather conditions in the earl^ summer and the comparative immunity from cotton- 
worm attack. The first picking was, it is true, excellent, but the exceedingly low 
flood left the subsoil drier than usual,, which caused the bolls of the cotton-plant to 
open prematurely. The result was a poor second picking, and therefore a somewhat 
reduced yield, containing a considerable quantity of immature fibre and seed. The final 
estimate of the crop of 7,554,000 kantars, made in November, has every prospect of 
being closely realized. 

Prices opened above those of the previous year, but afterwards declined, notwith¬ 
standing a shortage in the American crop, nor does there appear to be any prospect of 
a rise so long as the stocks in Alexandria remain high. 

The area under cotton cultivation only exceeds that of 1912 by 1,279 feddans. 
The accompanying table shows the relative proportion of the different varieties planted 
in 1912 and 1913 respectively :— 


Quality. 

Area in Feddans. 

1913. 

1912. 

Increase 
or Decrease in 

1913. 

Mit Afifi 

623,737 

691,910 

- 68,173 

Ashmimni 

356,485 

344,265 

+ 12,220 

Joamiovitcli 

173,439 

239,232 

- 65,793 

Sakellaridis 

247,292 

197,456 

+ 49,836 

Nubari 

201,137 

158,567 

+ 42,570 

Assili 

6.5,958 

39,836 

26,122 

Abbassi 

37,383 

36,354 

-t- 1,0*29 

Voltos and others 

17,663 

14,195 

+ 3,468 

Total .. 

1,723,094 

1,721,815 

+ 1,279 


There is a further decline in the area planted with Mit Afifi and Joannovitch, 
Assili having to some extent taken the place of the former. There is an even greater 
proportionate decrease in Joannovitch, which has been supplanted by Sakellaridis and 
Nubari. The finer classes of cotton represented by the last two varieties are also 
supplanting the medium grade Mit Afifi to some extent. The effect is shown in the 

I accompanying table, which gives the average price in December 1912 and 1913 of the 

Fully G ood b air grades of these three varieties :— 



Tallaris of P.T. 20 



Price per kautar. 

Increase 

Quality. 



or Decrease in 




1913. 


1912. 

1913. 


Mit Afifi 

1 

18 H 

+ * 

Nubari 

19if 

19,0, 

“ A 

Sakellaridis 



- H 


I 
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There is a growing demand for Government cotton-seed, which is being distributed 
to cultivators. The figures for the past two years are ■ 

Ardebs. 

' .. .. •* ‘^ 2,278 

;; ;; ;; V. .90,090 


Cotton-seed breeding at Giza and Qorashia has resulted in the production of four 
new strains of cotton. These have been submitted to a committee of experts in 
Alexandria, who recommended one variety for propagation on an increased scale. By 
subsequent experiments it is hoped to obtain an earlier maturing cotton which can be 

harvested before the boll-worm has time to hatch. ... j 

Bv means of thirty-eight demonstration farms, duwng the past year endeavours 
have been made to show the small farmer how to improve the cultivation of the soil 
by employing the means and labour at his disposal in a more intelligent and economical 

manner than formerly. , i i i • i* 

The unduly large discharge outlets from the canals have been replaced by pipes of 

varying dimensions, according to the size of the area to be served. It is hoped that 
this^ change will tend to check the over-watering of the soil, an iiTesistible temptation 
to a peasantry, who have for centuries had to contend with summer droughu, and thus 
minimize the risk of over-saturation, which is as bad for the cotton crop as insufficient 
moisture. Experiments in the application of water on the soil have been continued, 
but with varyino- results in different localities, due, perhaps, to the low tioocl. 

The organization for the destruction of the cotton-worm, which had worked 
successfully in 1912, was repeated last year with equal success, as were the special 
measures enumerated in my last report. The salient feature of the cotton-worm attack 
was the prevalence of the protozoan disease reported m 191^. Not only was the 
number of egg masses much less than in the previous year, but also the worms when they 
hatched wei'e feeble and ill, seldom coming to maturity. The precautions and efforts 
of the authorities were in no way relaxed on this account. In view of the extraordinary 
amount of worm found in the bersim in 1912, a new law was passed giving the 
Ao-ricultural Department powers to prohibit the watering of bersim after a given date. 
The date for 1913 was fixed at the 31st May in the rice-growing country in the north 
of the Delta, and at the lOtb May elsewhere in Lower Egypt. I? bersim was watered 
after the date fixed, proceedings were taken against the owner. The hersim itsdf was 
closely watched by the authorities, and, whenever cotton-worm appeared in it in sufficient 
quantities to constitute a public danger, it was cut down and the worm was destroyed. 
In nearly every case this was done by the owners on the simple representation ot the 
authorities, and in general the cultivators may be said to Wave thoroughly recognized 
the utility of the law. Practically no damage was suffered by the crop tiom the 

cotton-worm in 1913. , 

In the Delta the first appearance of egg masses was reported on the 13th May 
and the campaign was at once commenced. The number of feddans attacked 
increased steadily until the end of June and beginning of July, alter which there was 
a steady decrease, and by the end of August the attack had ceased everywhere^ Out 
of the ^,723,000 feddaiis reported as planted with cotton in 1913, 486,600 feddans 
were attacked by the worm, as against 980,300 in the previous year. ihe total 
number of days’ work reported was 2,471,500, as against 7,791,800 in 1.11^ ; of these 
only 4 344 were supplied by the authorities. Indeed, with the exception of tfie 
province of Beheira, where the attack was most severe, practically the whole work was 
executed by the cultivators in their own fields. 2,900 persons were punished for not 
reporting the worm and 681 omdas and sheikhs for negligence, as against 23,500 and 

"’^^Vhave already alluded, in the introductory paragraphs of this report to the 
alannint^ increase of the pink boll-worm, and to the measures which are being taken tor 
its destruction. The common boll-worm, although plentiful in many cases, does not 
appear to have damaged the crop to the same extent as fiirmerly. Under the 
presidency of His Highness Prince Hussein Pasha Kamel, the Cotton-worm and Boll- 
worm Commission has studied a number of proposals for dealing with these pests, and 
several experiments of great interest have been carried out. . p i 

In my last report I described the cotton markets or halaqas established thipughout 
the cottoii-growing areas of Egypt, with a view to assisting the small cultivator in 
disposing of his crop and to protect him from fraudulent practices. Expellence in 1 
has^shown that certain of these halaqas were badly situated. These have been suppressed 
and others opened to replace them in more suitable localities. There has been a 
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remarkable discrepancy in the results obtained by the halaqas in dififerent districts. 
In certain places they have met with great success and evidently respond to a long-felt 
need ; in others they have failed to meet with much support. On the whole there has 
been an increase of approximately 50,000 kantars entering the halaqas in 1913, as 
compared with the previous season. By an arrangement entered into in 1913 the 
Provincial Councils undertook the sale in the halaqas of manure on behalf of the 
Khedivial Agricultural Society. This arrangement has been an unqualified success 
and is being extended. 

12. Sugar and other Crops. 

It is not anticipated that £he sugar-cane crop for 1914 will exceed in quantity that 
of the previous season. 

The amount of cane treated by the “ Societd Gdndrale des Sucreries et de la 
Raffinerie d’^lgypte ” was 741,000 tons as compared with 537,000 in the previous 
season, and the sugar content was 12‘8 per cent. Experiments are being carried out 
by the society with a view to introducing a new variety of cane from Java, which it is 
hoped will be less susceptible to the changes of temperature, which unfortunately occur 
at the time when the crop is maturing. 

In the case of rice, maize, and millet the yield was below the average, but prices 
were kept at a normal figure by the largely increased imports of grain and flour. The 
maize crop suffered to some extent owing to the shortage of water, and in some districts 
tlie harvest matured badly and was late. 

Experiments with a view to comparing the effects on the soil of nitrate of lime, 
nitrate of soda, and cyanamide have been carried on in four different localities. The 
first two fertilizers showed the best result, the nitrate of lime producing a very high crop 
in one case. Other experiments with Egyptian crude phosphate are in progress. 


13. Animals and Cattle Plague. 

The census of cattle and buffalo in 1913 shows an increase of 17,000 cattle and a 
decrease of 19,000 buffaloes. The following tables give the number of animals 
imported into Egypt, principally for food—^(1) from other countries, (2) from the 
Sudan :— 


( 1 -) 



1913. 

1912. 

Difference. 

Cattle and buffaloeti 
Sheep and gnats 

Pigs, i'c. 

• 

33,605 

311,603 

1,203 

37,068 

284,101 

1,137 

- 3,463 
+ 27,502 
-1- 66 

Total .. 

.. 

346,411 

322,306 

+ 24,105 



(2.) 



Cattle 

Sheep and goats 


10,424 

98,836 

j I.:. 190 

1 109,586 

- 4,766 
+ 10,700 

Total .. 


109,310 

1 124,776 

-t- 5,934 


1,824 deaths were (au^ed by cattle plague in 1913, showing a death-rate of about 
0'14 per cent., against about 0’42 per cent, in 1912. 

From the introduction of double inoculation in July 1912 up to the end of the 
following year, 186,000 cattle were immunized. The total number of deaths following 
double inoculation, including outbreaks during the same period, was 2,100, showing a 
percentage of I‘13. 

The experiments carried on among the cattle belonging to the State Domains^ 
Administration indicate that double inoculation has conferred immunity for a period ot 
not less than eighteen and a half mouths. 
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HI. PUBLIC WORKS. 


14. Irrigation. 

The flood of 1912 was considerably below the average of the past thirty 

u river levels at the beginning of 1913 did not forecast a good summer S'^PP^y ^ 

tVr indeet^k^t thi extrf amount stored by means of the >ref toed 

i.m the total Quantity available would have been totally inadequat in 

aam the total quanmy ^ ; f , thu, ,,een entirely justified in 

r&st year anS the fact that even f»*er storage room is 

necessary to meet abnormal years and future development m new areas has been fully 

demonstrated reservoir began on the 10 th March, and continued until the 

abiiornX late dltlf t\r31st July^ total period of 144 days, -her^^f 
veais the period should not usually exceed 100 days. However, 

I few days in the month oi April, when demand is generally heavy for eo^oy"™ 8 ■ 
no ffi’eat difficulty was experienced in water distribution until the begiiini g ■. . 

“ ® ThronXut^thB early part of the summer the supply.was yew carefully distr buted, 

and limited as much as possible to the minimum required. This tuinod ou 

most necessary precaution! as the arrival of the flood was the latest on 

full month later than usual, and in spite of the i^he ava^^^^^ 

amount of water retained in the reservoir, the equable distribution of th , 

Tpply during July and the beginning of August, when the maize crop is sown, pi esented 

° 0 ''“][ni addition to its very Hte arrival, the flood wave was marked 
variation in the normal volume and depth of water flowing down the river, with th 
result that the flood of 1913 was the lowest recorded. „ 

Low flood Niles in the past, even when they did not reach the famine 

lowness experienced in 1913, involved economical disaster and attained by 

It is not, of course, a deficiency in the quantity of water but the height ^ 

the flood wave, which is usually the regulating factor laWeCt^^^^^^^^^ 

bad Nile and a good one. Any means, therefore, by which the available uatei can oe 
madfto flowfof a reasonable length of time at a suffc ently high level is all that 
is necessary for the conversion of the very poorest of floods into a satisfactory one. 

To attain this object, in the earlier days of the occupation, feeder can 
various provinces were lengthened in order to obtain water trom points furthei up th 
nvTwWe it naturally flLed at higher levels compared with the basm areas t was 
intended to supply. In later years the prolongation of the feeder canals alone was 
considered siifliLnt protection against the possibilities of low floods ““‘',^ 3 eveT on 
built at various points to obstruct the river flow, and so cause a rise “ 
the up-stream side of them, permitting canals to take oil on either hank under more 

ildvantaffeous conditions as to level. , . i ■ 4 . nil 

Whilst the main area of the country is now fully protected 
contingencies by these barrages, the northern part of Qena and the whole o 
Provinces covermg togetlier an area of about 000,000 feddans, 
in the Aswan Province and the small islands intorspersed throughout the leiigt 
iver still depend on the natural height of the Nile for their water supply. As a 
consequence o^f the abnormally low flood of the past year the ™ ‘ 

sufficiently high to allow water to flow down the mam feeder ^ “,,i 

The result wa® that alxmt 400,000 feddans remained unwatered. Only at a 
great expense could a recurrence of this state o things be “ „f 

conditions are unlikely to arise except at extremely rare Intel vals. Thee . , , 

a barraee which wo\ild head up the river to feed the Sohtigia Canal, the main feeder 
of the Girga Province, would cost at least 1 , 000 , 0001 ., and when more uigeri eve op 
merits have been dealt with a scheme of this nature niight be adogiec. 

Though ordinary crops could not be sown on the lands left unwatered fo. the 
reasons above given, large areas have been cultivated by means of wells and punaping 
engines, and thus provided employment for a very considerable number of e popu a lo 
who would otherwise have remained without work tor the seasoti. hv 

?he low flood has had a further serious consequence, as it is being ollowed by 
much lower levels than are usual in the river during the spring season the year .an 

indication that the summer supply will also be much less than normal. p • y 

of having to make provision for such an event was indicated m my last report, and t 
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suggestion was made that the construction of a dam on the White Nile, somewhere in 
the vicinit;y of Gebel Auli, would probably be necessary. So far as the summer supply 
of Egypt is concerned this dam would not, when the possible development of Lower 
Egypt as well as the conversion of the remaining basins in Upper Egypt is taken into 
account, be adequate of itself to supply all the water required, though it is certain to 
meet all requirements for many years to come. Moreover, the erection of a dam as 
proposed might not be justifiable simply as a means of forming a storage reservoir to 
increase the Egyptian summer supply, since the true solution of this latter problem 
apparently would be to deal with the river as it flows from the great lakes, in order to 
produce a steady and adequate flow. But the site selected has the important 
adyant^e of permitting some control of excessive flood waves passing down the main 
Nile. Therefore the erection of a dam for the double purpose of control of excessive 
floods and of incidental use as a storage reservoir is very thoroughly justified, but its 
instruction will not mean that resort will never be made to regulation on the Great 
Lakes as a final settlement of the problem of Egypt’s summer water when all 
available areas are being developed. As a result of borings on the proposed site it 
was found that comparatively good rock can be reached at a reasonable depth right 
across the river bed. Detailed plans have yet to be prepared, but it is expected that 
the whole work will cost well under 1,000,000L 


15. New Irrigation Works. 


(i.) Central Gharhia Drainage Scheme. 

1,373,340 cubic metres of earthwork have been excavated by hand in the 
remodelling of drains in this area during the course of the year. Practically all this 
woik was done in the top layer of each drain, none of them being lowered to the 
eventual section. Further excavation, being under water, will be effected at a much 
cheaper rate by dredging. 

The thirteen dredgers already in operation completed 592,000 cubic metres of 
excavation during the year. 

• Salahib masonry group, including a large syphon under the 

mam dram of the system and a lock from the Bahr Tira into this drain, has been 
commenced and is making good proerress. 

15 ^ ®^^hankinent for the Delta Light Railway Company’s line from Hamul 

Baran (Salahib) to Khasha, the proposed site of the pumping station, was finished and 
opened to traffic in June last. 

The systematic (piping of all drains and canals with reinforced concrete pipes is 
lieing carried out as far as possible in conjunction with the main earthwork. 

In addition to the above work on the drainage system, the project for the 
subsequent irrigation of the area to be drained is being studied, so that the remodelling 
system may immediately follow the completion of the drainage. 

The total expenditure during the year was £E. 138,555, and the total spent up 

to date amounts to £E. 182 , 661 . 


(ii.) Beheira Drainage Scheme. 

1,400,000 cubic metres of earthwork were excavated by hand last summer on the 
remodelling of the following drains : Umum, Abu Hommos, DamanhOr, Abu el Matamir, 
Zawiet bakr, Hosh Issa, and Abu el Zarazir ; 34 new bridges were erected, and 
55 syphons, aqueducts, &c,, were altered. 

. ef about 800 cubic metres per day of 10 hours, working 

m the Umum, Sharashra, and Nubaria drains, excavated 738,000 cubic metres. 

In order to assist these machines, the large 24-inch hydraulic dredger, having a 
capacity of about 7,000 cubic metres per day of 10 hours, was removed from the Sudan 
to Alexandria about the middle of April. Operations for re-erection commenced at 
ready launched at the end of August and the dredger is now almost 

,.outlet channel from the pumps at Mox has been completed for three-quarters 
of its final length of 960 metres. 

llie total expenditure during the year was £E. 128,650. 

In additi(»n to the above works, the study of both drainage and irrigation projects 
in this area has been vigorously prosecuted. 


(iii.) Basin Conversion Worhs. 

The payment of borrow-pit compensation has continued steadily. 

The service has also been employed in studying the distribution of extra summer 
water in Upper Egypt, in pursuance of the policy of allowing sunder irrigation for 
an extra gross area of 125,000 feddans. The work consisted chiefly in the examination 
of applications for pumping concessions submitted by companies and landowners. 

In Lowei- Egypt attention has been concentrated on the contour levels of the area 
served by the Bahr el Baqar drain in Sharqia Province. The staff worked in conjunction 
with the Survey Department, and the results will eventually be embodied in a general 
contour map of Egypt, which is being prepared for the Ministry of Public Works. 


16. Main Roads Department. 

The following new roads were constructed during the year from funds supplied by 
Provincial Councils ;— 

(i.) Benha to Miniet el Qamh^ in Qaliubia and Sharqia. 

(ii.) Biela to Tira, in Gh&vhia. . ^ ot? 

The total length of these two roads is about 28 kilom. and the cost was £it. lo,8o9, 
the cost per kilometre being about £E. 498. -,*■ * j 

Two other roads, Bilbeis to Shebin el Qanater, and Gamalia to Mataria, are under 
construction, and projects for roads from Benha to Tanta, Benha to Mlt Ghami and 
Mansfira, and Mehallet Roh to Mehalla el Kebir are being studied. 

The macadamising of the Cairo—Alexandria road has been continued at both ends. 


17. Mechanical Department. 

The work of this branch has considerably augmented. 

The number of permits for working engines issued during the year was 1,757 as 
compared with 1,136 in 1912, an increase of 621. The figures for irrigation engines 
were 508, as compared with 198 in 1912, i.e., a percentage increase of 157, which shows 
considerable activity in the irrigation circles in the investigation of pump cases. 

At the beginning of tlie year all the Government pumping stations, previously 
managed by the Irrigation Service, w’ere handed over to this Department. 


18. State Buildings and Bridges. 

The principal Government buildings under construction in 1913 were the 
following:— 

Tanta Secondary School; 

Khanka Lunatic Asylum (3 new pavilions); 

Bulfiq Training College for Girls ; 

Egyptian Museum (low roofs); 

Qena Hospital; 

Assifit Tribunal ; 

Assiut Secondary School; and 

Benha Prison. . 

The approximate total expenditure was £E. 298,000. 

Owing to delay in the supply of steelwork from England, the work on the new 
bridge at Gezira, Cairo, was confined to the completion of the foundations and the 
erection of masonry. The bad condition of the iron plates carrying the Qasr el Nil 
bridge necessitated repairs which were successfully executed during the summer. 


19. Arab Museum and Preservation of Arabic Monuments. 

During the past year £E. 15,500 were spent by the Committee for the Preservation 
of Arabic Monuments. Amongst the more important buildings treated may be^ cited 
the mosques of Sultan Hasan, Abdel Biisset, Gamal ed Din, El Ostadar, and Sultan 
Kalaun, in which last interesting examples of plaster decoration were laid bare; and 
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the Coptic churches of El Adra, Amba Shenuda, and Abu Serga in Old Cairo, as well 
as of the Deir el Abyad at Soh4g. 

The Arab Museum was further enriched by a valuable collection of enamelled 
glass, pottery, bronzes, and armour, the gift of His Highness Prince Yusuf Kamal. 


20. Antiquities Service. 

The work of the year includes the consolidation of Gurna and Hiba temples at 
Kharga Oasis, the clearing of the Amon Temple at Karnak, of the Sakkara Necropolis 
in the vicinity of Kagimkai and the Maruruka Mastabas, and of some portions of the 
Edfu and Esna temples, and finally the expropriation of some houses at Kharabet el 
Madfuna to clear the Seti I and Abydos temples. 

The new law concerning the protection of monuments has been enforced without 
difllculty, and it is hoped that with perseverance the Antiquities Department will be 
able to al^blfsh to a great extent the illicit trade in antiquities. As a consequence of 
this law, the Department has increased the public depositories of antiquities. Besides 
the museum created at Ismailla some years ago by the Suez Canal Company, and the 
one established last year by the Government on Elephantine Island at Aswfln, three 
new small museums have been formed, thanks to private initiative, at Assifit, Tanta, 
and Minia. The miiseum at Assifit, of which both the building and the exhibits are 
due to the munificence of Said Bey el Khashaba, a notable of the place, should be at 
once an example and an encouragement for the formation of similar provincial collections 
and art galleries. 


IV. EDUCATION. 


21. General. 

A very full account of the educational activities of the Provincial Councils will be 
found in the section of my report dealing with these bodies. They have now become 
entirely responsible for elementary vernacular education in their districts, and it will 
be seen that all the schools of this class maintained by them in 1913 were inspected by 
the Ministry of Education. As stated last year, the Ministry still retains under its 
direct^ management a number of elementaiy schools belonging to trusts controlled by 
the Ministry of Waqfs. Work in these “ inaktabs ” is carried on regularly under qualified 
teachers, in confqi-mity with a prescribed time-table, with adequate school equipment, 
and under favourable conditions of discipline, and the pupils pass through the standards 
without any inordinate lingering in the various stages of the course. 

The following tables show the attendance at the educational establishments of all 
grades—(1) under the direct management of, and (2) under inspection by, the Ministry 
in 1913;— 


(!•) 


Category. 

• 

Number. 


Attendance. 


Boys. 

Girls. j 

Total, 

I. Elementary : 





Maktabs belonging to tho Ministry of Waqfs 

142 

8,789 

5,238 

14,027 

Training colleges for elementary teachers .. 

2 

115 1 

167 

282 

Domestic schools ,. 

1 


53 

53 

industrial school.s ., 

3 

6.52 

652 

II. Higher grade: 



Higher primary schools .. 

34 

7,119 

491 

7,(110 

Secondary schools 

6 

2,532 


Technical schools (and evening classes) 

5 

1,594 


li.594 

Professional colleges 

5 

1,021 

41 

1,062 

Egyptian Edncaiiunal Mission in Europe 

•• 

47 

a 

' 52 

Total ,. 

198 

21.869 

5,995 

27,864 
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( 2 .) 


Category. 


I. Elementary: 

Railway Maktabs 
Provincial Council Maktabs 
Private Maktabs (grant-in-aid scheme) 
Provincial Council domestic schools 
Private domestic schools .. 

Provincial Council training colleges for ele 
meulary teachers 
Government reformatory., 

Provincial Council trades and agricultural 
schools 

Private trades and agricultural schools 

II. Higher grade: 

Provincial Council higher primary schools 
Private higher primary schools 
Provincial Council secondary schools 
Private secondary schools 
School of art (private) .. _ .. 

Training school for nurses and mid wives 
Egyptians studying in Europe at the expense 
of other Departments and of Provincial 
Councils .. .. ^ 

Egyptians studying in Europe at their own 
expense .. .. .. . ■ 

Total .. 


Number. 


36 

911 

3,394 

2 

2 

16 

1 

23 

3 

78 

19 

2 

4 
1 
1 


Atttendance. 


Boys. 


4,493 


615 

50,853 

157,588 


1,029 

743 

2,290 

418 

8,831 

3,303 

379 

962 

103 


20 

300 


227,434 


Girls. 


84 

6,322 

16,694 

231 

132 

100 

71 


72 

1,662 

447 


45 


25,861 


Total. 


699 

57,175 

174,282 

231 

132 

1,129 

814 

2,290 

490 

10,493 

3,750 

379 

9(J2 

103 

45 


20 

301 


263,295 


22. Primary Education. 

The number of boys on the roll of the primary schools under the direct management 
of the Ministry in 1913 was 7,119, a slight increase over the previous year, and the 
attendance was, as usual, very high, the average being 96 per cent, of the numbers on 

the registers. , . 

In pursuance of the scheme of co-ordination with the Provincial Councils in 
educational matter.s, the central authorities have closed their primary school at Qena, 
the boys being admitted to the Provincial Council school in the same town. 

The curriculum of the schools under the Ministry was slightly modified in the past 
year, specific instruction in hygiene being introduced in the classes of the third and 
fourth years. 

Details have been given in previous reports with regard to arrangements to provide 
religious instruction for Coptic pupils, and it is satisfactory to record that at the 
present time 90 per cent, of the latter now receive this instruction from Coptic teachers 
as a paa't of the regular school programme. 

EoUowiug the policy of previous years, a number of provisional teachers have 
been replaced by students holding a diploma of the training colleges. The teachers 
displaced have found employment under the Provincial Councils or in private schools. 

The number of candidates for the primary education certificate examination in 
1913 was the hio-hest on record, namely, 6,628, or an increase of 572 on the previous 
year. The candidates came from the following sources :— 

Schools under the Ministry of Education 
Other schools (chielly under private control) 

Studied privately 

Total 

The successful candidates repreoeated 4b per cent, of the total number, as compared 
with 46 per cent, in 1912. There were 62 girl candidates, and 30 were successful. 
The average age of the successful candidates was 16|- years, that of the successful 
candidates from Government schools being 15;^ years. 


1,630 

4,005 

993 


.. 6,628 
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23. Secondaiy Education. 

In spite of the development of intermediate commercial, technical, and agricultural 
schools, the demand for secondary education referred to in recent reports shows no sign 
of decreasing. There is now a much larger number of students available who have 
completed the secondary course, and in consequence a higher standard of success is 
necessary to secure immediate admission to the higher colleges, while in the Government 
service a more satisfactory standard of attainment can be required, even for inferior 
posts. 

In the last three years steady progress has been made in the Government secondary 
schools. In 1911 there were five of these, attended by 2,160 boys. In 1912 one 
additional school was taken over, and the number rose to 2,485 ; while in the past year 
the attendance reached 2,532. During the same period the number of boys attending 
private Egyptian secondary schools has risen from about 2,400 in 191 1 to 2,600 in 
1912 and 2,800 in 1913. Including, therefore, Egyptians attending the foreign 
secondary schools, the total number of Egyptians in all schools of this class is now not 
less than 6,300. The recent increase in the Government schools is a result of the 
addition of one new class in the Tanta school and four at Eas el Tin, 

I mentioned in my preceding report the initiation of a system of inspection of 
Egyptian private secondary schools by the Ministry of Education. Six establishments 
of this kind have been under inspection during the past year, and three of these (the 
Ilhamia School and the Coptic College in Cairo, and El Masai el Mashkura School in 
Shebin el Korn) received a grant-in-aid of £E. 500 each under the new regulations 
promulgated in August last. These regulations provide that grants may be given to 
schools which furnish a complete course of secondary education either in accordance with 
the (jovurnment syllabus or in accordance with some other curriculum accepted as 
equivalent. The grants are of two kinds: capital grants for some special purposes, 
and maintenance grants towards the general expenses of the school. The maintenance 
grant may not exceed <£E. 5 per pupil, or a total of £E. 1,000 per school. The grants 
made in 1913 were capital grants, and in each case were expended on very real 
improvements in structure and equipment, which entailed additional expenditure by the 
governing bodies of the .schools themselves. 

The discipline of the secondary schools is good, and the unrest which caused some 
remark a few years ago has disappeared. Equally satisfactory features are that, in 
spite of increased numbers, the average size of the classes, though still too great, is 
being slowly reduced, and the average age of the boys is diminishing. Also the number 
of boarders in the five schools of Cairo and Alexandria has risen considerably. Physical 
culture has made good progress, though a better class of instructor, capable of 
awakening intelligent interest in the value of set exercises and their physical efi'ects, is 
requii’ed. 

The results of ilu^ oxaminations for the secondary education certificate are 
satisfactory. The Government schools did specially well, and some private establish¬ 
ments also showed marked improvement. In the last five years there has been a 
continued increase in the number of candidates for the first part of the examination, 
especially in the case of those presenting themselves from private schools; 39 of these 
institutions offered candidates in 1913, as compared with 8 in 1909. The total number 
of candidates for Pai’t I was 2,132 (compared with 1,835 in 1912), and 962, or 45 per 
cent., were successful. The number of candidates, both from Government and private 
schools, for Part II of the examination has for some time remained almost stationary, 
but the percentage of passes (56 per cent.) was very much higiier in 1913 than it has 
been for some years, and 23 per cent, higher than in 1912. This result indicates an 
advance in the standard of preparation and equipment of the candidates, due in great 
measure to the gradual improvement of the work in the private schools. The candidates 
on the scientific side, as has generally been the case recently, were more successful than 
those on the literary side. The examiners draw attention to the same shortcomings as 
in previous years. The essays and the answers generally were marred by want 
of logical thought and arrangement, by bad handwriting and faulty spelling; the 
vocabulary of many candidates was very large, but the knowledge how to use rightly 
the words which composed this vocabulary was insufficient: too great reliance was 
placed upon memory, and too little upon common sense. The total number of 
candidates who obtained the secondary certificate was 651, as compared with 367 in 
1912. This large increase lends interest to the following tables, which show to what 
extent the successful })upils .-ire continuing their studies or have been successful in 
obtaining employment. 


I 



Part I. 

Continuing their studies in Egypt— 

At Government schools .. 

At private schools 
Studying privately 

Continuing their studies abroad— 

In Syria .. •. • • 

Employed— 

III Government Administrations 
Otherwise 

Unemployed 

Total 


Part II. 

Continuing their studies in Egypt— 

In Egyptian Government higher colleges .. 
In private colleges .. .. 

Studying privatelj’ 

Continuing their studies abroad— 

Great Britain 
Syria .. 

France . 

America 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Employed— 

In Government Administrations .. .. 

Otherwise 

Unemployed 

Total 


24. Female Education. 

Opposition to and even apathy concerning the education of girls have now alimMt 
entirely disappeared, and a genuine public interest in the question is growing up. The 
Government is doing its utmost to meet this demand, and^ endeavouring to secuie 
development on satisfactory lines. Save in the service of their own sex, the women of 
Egypt have no career outside their own homes ; hence it is of the first importance that 
their education should aim at preparing them for the duties of home-life. 

As regards elementary education, the Ministry of Education has for some years been 
gradually converting a number of the Waqf “ maktabs," at which boys and girls were 
in attendance, into “ maktabs ’’ exclusively for girls. These 17 “ maktabs ” are attended 
by 2,736 girls, the staff comprising 81 women teachers, of whom 61 have been teamed. 
In all of them instruction is given in needlework and elementary hygiene. Kinder¬ 
garten work has been introduced experimentally into some of them, whilst m four oi 
them systematic instruction is also given in cookery and laundry work. The teaching 
of these practical subjects will be extended to all the girls “ maktabs as circumstances 
permit. In the Bul^q Elementary Training College 167 girls are being trained as 
teachers, as compared with 109 in 1912 and 69 in 1911 ; 39 of them are being trained 
as domestic-science teachers. The college is being further enlarged. A similar training 
college will be opened at Alexandria in September next. The domestic school at Qubba 

is attended by 53 girls. . , , , i i - 4 . 

As regai’ds primary education, the Sania and Abbas girls schools are both quite 
ull, with an attendance of 491 pupils. Both cf these schools are now fully eimipped 
for teaching cookery, laundry work, and housewifery. The Sania Training College 
contains 41 students, compared with 36 in 1912, and 28 in 1911. Four Egyptian girls 
are being trained in England as kindergarten teachers, whilst one is studying for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ diploma. A large new girls primary school and training 
college for primary teachers is under construction at Alexandria. 

TTie Provincial Councils have under their control 29 “ maktabs lor girls, 2 domestic 
schools, 3 elementary training colleges for women teachers, aud 15 girls primary 
schools. 
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Hitherto the primary examination has been held in common for boys and girls. 
Last year there were 62 girl candidates, of whom 30 were successful. A primary 
examination for girls has now been instituted. This will include practical tests in 
cookery, laundry work, and needlework, as well as written tests in hygiene and house¬ 
wifery. As the Provincial Council schools and private schools adapt the courses of 
study in their primary schools to this examination, this development should have a 
far-reaching effect throughout the country. 

25. Agricultural, Technical, and Commercial Education. 

A short sketch of the organization of this Department and of its close relations 
with the Provincial Councils was given in last year’s report. The outstanding features 
of the year 1913 are the continuous expansion of the schools associated with the 
Department and the decision to transfer to the newly-created Ministry of Agriculture 
the direction and in.spection of the schools of the agricultural branch. 

Among new developments in agricultural education in the past year have been the 
addition of new buildings to the intermediate school at Mushtohor and the completion 
of its organization, which now provides for a three years’ course with 40 students in 
each year. The farm school attached to the DamauhOr Trades School has been 
transformed into an intermediate school of agriculture for 90 students. Plans are 
completed for two other intermediate schools of this kind at Santa and Zagazig 
respectively, and the buildings of the former are making good progress. Under 
the auspices of the Daqahlia Provincial Council, and with the assistance of the Depart¬ 
ment, a new farm school has been opened at Mansfira, which is to have a three years’ 
course of instruction and accommodation for 120 pupils. A new farm school has also 
been founded at Biala as part of the colonization and land reclamation scheme of the 
Gharbia Provincial Council. This school is of rather a special character, and no fees 
are charged. Drawings and schemes for further farm schools at Minia and Abu Tig 
are now ready, and a laboratory for entomology has been equipped at the Giza SchoM 
of Agriculture. 

In technical education a large new trades school has commenced work at Tanta 
and a weaving school at Mahalla el Kubra, while the schemes already noticed for 
Minia, Santa and Zagazig include a large trades school in each case. 

Commercial education has been advanced by the provision of special buildings for 
the Higher School of Commerce. At the same time, the premises previously occupied 
in common by the higher and inteimediate schools have been enlarged and Letter 
adapted for the latter. Both schools have now completed their organization with the 
formation of third-year classes. 

The great demand for technical instruction of every variety is evident from the 
fact that 1,480 applications were received for 542 places vacant in the 10 schools or 
workshops of various categories belonging to the Department. 

The transfer of agricultural education to the Ministry of Agriculture marks a stage 
in a branch of work which has extended very rapidly since it was specialized under the 
direction of Mr. Sidney Wells in 1907. At that date instruction of this kind was 
confined to the one school at Giza. To-day it is represented by 11 schools (a higher 
college with 184 students ; 2 intermediate schools with 154; and 8 farm schools with 
247), and 6 “maktabs” or elementary schools, including an agricultural section. Other 
schools are in course of construction. 30 students entered for the examinations at the 
Higher College of Agriculture in 1913, and all obtained the diploma, which is a proof 
of the thoroughness of the teaching. Practically all of these students have also, 1 am 
glad to see, already found suitable appointments. Agricultural education is popular 
with Egyptians, and the practical organization which has been given to it should be 
capable of wide development if the Provincial Councils co-operate energetically with 
the Central authorities. 

The Khedivial Technical School at Buklq and the School of Engineering at Giza 
represent the intermediate and higher grade of technical instruction respectively. 
These schools are well conducted, and show expansion both in numbers and 
programme. The introduction of practical teaching is showing good results, and 
I note especially the opening at the Bulflq school of a new laboratory for steam 
and heat engines and electrical machines which promises further development in a 
practical direction. 

The model workshops directly conducted by the Department at BulS,q, Assifit, and 
Manshra are also doing good work. In addition to these there are now 14 institutions 
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of the same character managed by Provincial Councils or private societies in various 
parts of the country. These trades schools have been specially adapted to the 
industrial needs of the districts in which they were founded. They are now 
thoroughly established, and the chief work before them is to strengthen their teaching 
and organization, and to make their influence more fully felt in connection with local 
industries. The schools continue to be popular, and the number of applications for 
admission is often two or three times the number of vacancies. The engineering trades 
are most in request, especially fitting and machine work. The influence of the 
Department is exerted to encourage the learning of trades which are neglected, and 
to watch, as far as possible, over the future of the boys when they have completed 
their training. There is a tendency at this stage for boys to go to Cairo or Alexandria 
in search of work rather than to try to find it in their own districts. Efforts have 
been made to counteract this movement by making the schools a centre to which 
employers will apply when they want workmen, and go for advice and help in providing 
their own workshops with new machines and tools, or in undertaking work presenting 
special difficulties. 

The development of local industries is of the greatest importance, and where the 
industry is one demanding skilled labour, the trades schools take the place of a system 
of apprenticeship. They have already a creditable record in turning out manual 
workers of a better order than can be produced in the workshops of the country, 
most of which, except in the largest centres, still employ very antiquated methods. In 
a few years time it is hoped that a sufficient body of skilled workers will be available 
for engineering, woodwork, cabinet-making, leatherwork, and weaving. As instances 
of what has already been done, I may mention the introduction of modern looms at 
Mahalla through the medium of the new weaving school in that locality, and the 
progress of carpet-making at Nag Hamadi as the result of the teaching in the trades 
school there. Further developments under consideration are the est^lishment of a 
paper mill in Lower Egypt for making packing paper from rice straw, and a scheme for 
a model tannery in Mansfira with the object of practising and demonstrating modern 
methods. A model weaving factory and school are also in contemplation at Damietta. 
There are some 4,500 weavers in that town, and the products of the looms are in general 
use throughout Egypt, but although the value of the goods is considerable, the methods 
of manufacture are entirely out of date. A school equipped on modern lines should 
serve as a model to employers and improve the quantity and quality of the output. 

A new departure in technical education, which I have been glad to see, is that or 
a dressmaking and needlework school for girls founded in Cairo in memory of the late 
Boutros Pasha Ghali. This establishment has been aided by a grant from the 
Department, and has attracted some attention as being the first attempt to provide 
definite trade instruction for Egyptian girls. A retail shop is attached to the school, 
and receipts for work done by tlie girls during the year amounted to some £E. 405. 


26. Training of Teachers. 

The applications for admission to the training colleges maintained by the Ministry 
of Education were in most cases in the past year much more numerous than the 
vacancies at the disposal of the authorities, and the difficulties in obtaining young 
Egyptians to educate themselves for the post of teacher seem to have disappeared. 

The total number of students now in training under the control or influence of the 
Ministry is as follows :— 

Departmental institutions .. .. . . . . .. . OGl 

Provincial Councils institutions .. .. .. .. .. l,12i) 

Total .. .2,090 

The Khedivial Training College for men teachers of the Effendi class has, by the 
suppression of its lower section, become a higher training college with a total of 235 
students. 28 of these gained the diploma in 1913, and most of them received 
appointments as teachers in the Government schools. The college has, however, reached 
a stage of development in which a large surplus output will be available each year for 
Provmcial Councils and private schools. The Nasria Training College for men teachers 
of the Sheikh class has been extended, and now numbers 13 classes with 351 students. 
Nearly all of those who were successful at the diploma examination have obtained posts 
as teachers. The Abd el Aziz Elementary Training College for men teachers has 115 
students. 
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Under the Provincial Councils there are now ] 6 elementary training colleges, of 
which 13 are for men and 3 for women teachers. These are inspected regularly by the 
Ministry of Education. 


27. School of Medicine. 

50 students joined the school in 1913, and 10 the School of Pharmacy, the total 
number of both categories in attendance at the end of the year being 258. 32 medical 

students and 1 pharmaceutical obtained their diplomas, a result which compares 
favourably with the figures of the previous year, when only 16 candidates were successful 
in all. 

Sir Henry Morris, who visited the school as the delegate of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicans and Surgeons, expressed himself as generally pleased with the teaching and 
progress. As a result of his report, the Conjoint Committee has recommended to the 
Royal Colleges that the benefits hitherto granted to Egyptian students who passed 
their examinations when their delegate was present should be extended to successful 
students at whatever period they pass their examinations. This is a very satisfactory 
recognition of the high standard of the curriculum and examinations. Such being the 
case, it is not surprising that, as has recently occurred, there are a certain number of 
failures to pass the tests required. That this number, however, is not unduly high 
may be seen from the following comparison of the percentages of candidates rejected at 
the examinations of the English Conjoint Board and of the Egyptian School of Medicine 
respectively;— 


1 

Percentage of Rejected. 


1 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

English Conjoint Board . 

38-3 

39-8 

37-8 

School of Medicine 

27’1 

40-6 

33-3 


In view of the guarantee afforded by the presence of the delegate of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons at the examinations held at the Cairo School of Medicine, 
the resemblance between the above percentages constitutes a proof of efficiency which 
is very creditable to the staff of the school. 

Three additional posts have been created during the past year for assistants to the 
professors of biology, chemistry, and anatomy respectively, d'he number of assistants 
IS, however, still too small to allow the professors to devote their time to the mass of 
original research which is retiuired in this country, and the material for which is present 
in almost unlimited quantity. Every effort has been made to train young Egyptians 
for places on the assistant staff, but as the more lucrative branches of the professsion 
absorb the best students, it is difficult to find men with the necessary qualifications 
who are willing to devote their lives to the purely scientific and less remunerative 
branches. 

A noteworthy distinction has been obtained in the past year by Dr. Abdel Aziz 
Ismail, an old student of the School of Medicine, now on the staflT of Kasr el Ainy 
Hospital, who has gained the diploma of Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
There are at present only two post-graduate medical students who are undergoing 
further training abroad, and it is regrettable that the number of Egyptians who are 
fitted to continue tlieir studies in this way, with the object of gaining a place on the 
professorial staff in Cairo, is not a larger one. 


28. Egyptian Students in Europe. 

I mentioned last year the problem presented by the residence in many European 
centres of young Egyptians who are sent by their parents to continue their studies 
abroad. From the infbnuatiou available there appear to be about 750 of these students 
at the present time, located for the most part in England and France. A small 
proportion of these belong to the Egyptian Educational Mission, but the great majority 
are studying at their own expense. The scheme initiated last year to provide these 
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young men with the care and guidance of which they stand badly in need, has now 
taken definite shape. The organization consists of (1) an advisory committee in Egypt, 
composed chiefly of elected representatives of the parents or guardians of the students, 
and presided over by the Minister of Education; and (2) Inspectors (European and 
Egyptian) resident in London, Paris, and Geneva, to exercise the necessary supervision 
abroad. Extensive use has already been made of the facilities thus provided, and I 
hope that a great improvement may be effected by the better regulation of their 
conduct and studies. 


29. Khedivial Library. 

A new Director of the Khedivial Library was appointed last summer in the person 
of Dr. Schaade, a distinguished Orientalist, who has been for some years an editor of 
the “ Encyclopsedia of Islam,” and latterly a lecturer on Oriental languages at Breslau. 

The acquisitions in the Oriental section during the past year include one fine 
Persian volume with good miniatures of the year 889 a.h., once in the possession of a 
Maharaja of Kashmir; and a series of works upon Islam printed by order of the 
ex-Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Abd el Hafiz, and presented by His Majesty to the library. 
994 volumes in all were added to the Oriental section; 952 of the works were in the 
Arabic language. 

The number of acquisitions in the European section was 973. 

In consequence of the extension of hours, the number of readers in the library has 
again increased considerably. Over 23,000 of the readers during the last year were 
schoolboys or students from El Azhar. 

The classical works being edited by Ahmed Zaki Pasha have not yet appeared, but 
the first volume of the Subh el Asha of Kalkashandi has been reprinted in two parts by 
the Government Printing Press at the expense of the library, and it will be followed 
at intervals by the six remaining volumes. The volume already issued is an admirable 
specimen of Arabic typography, and the work is paragraphed and punctuated through¬ 
out in accordance with the programme approved some two years ago by the Superior 
Council of the library. It is proposed to devote annually a considerable sum to the 
publication in the same style of a series of unedited manuscripts in the library. 


V. INTERIOR. 


30. Public Security. 


The following table shows the number of crimes, finally classified as such, during 
the last three judicial years :— 


Nature of Crime. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Murders 

767 

816 

813 

Attempted murders .. 

665 

605 

601 

Roblieries .. 

869 

361 

428 

Attempted robberies.. 

41 

50 

40 

Other crimes 

1,846 

1,952 

2,214 

Total .. 

3,688 

3,784 

4,096 


The disposal of these cases shows that 1,841 were filed, that 318 resulted in 
acquittals and 1,813 in convictions, and that 124 are still pending. The convictions led 
to 29 sentences of death (a marked increase on previous years), 134 of penal servitude for 
life, and 851 of hard labour. 

It will be seen that, while there has been a small reduction in the number of 
murders and attempted murders, as compared with the two previous years, robberies 
and attempted robberies and the less serious offences have sensibly increased. In 
murders and attempted murders, Assifit still maintains its unenviable pre-eminence. 
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although, owing to energetic local action, the total of these and of other offences in the 
province has diminished during the last two years. In Minia there were 149 cases as 
against 100 in the previous year, almost all of them due to quarrels and vengeance, and 
onlj^ seven of them having any connexion with robbery. As an instance of the lawless 
spirit animating the inhabitants of this province may be cited a typical case, where a 
man struck another on the head with a hoe and killed him. At the enquiry the family 
of the victim gave evidence that the affair was an accident: the dead man having fallen 
on his own hoe. After the case had been filed they took their revenge on the 
murderer by killing him with a hoe. In Giza and Alexandria murders increased, but 
half the 41 murders committed in the latter were infanticides. 

The increase in robberies which is noticeable in Gharbia, Sharqia, Minia, Girga, 
and Qena is an unsatisfactory feature of tlie statistics, and calls for special attention. 
Among other crimes that have augmented are those of arson, which have risen to 724 
from 624 in the previous year, and are a most difficult class of offence to detect and 
punish; serious assaults, 150 instead of 93, and misdemeanours committed by old 
offenders (which, therefore, become crimes') 516 instead of 402. The last increase bears 
out what ^ I have said regarding the inadequacy of the existing prison system as a 
deterrent influence. A decrease in the number of criminal cases of cattle poisoning and 
destruction of^ crops (290 instead of 512 in the previous year) is satisfactory, as 
no category of crime more accurately reflects the state of general security in the 
provinces. 

In the city of Cairo there has been an increase of 27 crimes, which is practically 
confined to the outlying districts of Shubra, Old Cairo, and Helwan. A reorganization 
and I'edistribution of police work effected last summer has given good results in the 
latei months of the year, Ihe authorities have lately had to deal with a number of 
cases of theft where the victim had been stupefied by a narcotic placed in food or drink 
offered to him. Crimes have slightly decreased in Alexandria, but have augmented in 
Port^ Said. As regards the provinces, the largest relative increase of crime has been 
in Gtza. Good results are expected from changes in the administration of this 
province. In Gharbia the total of crimes has increased by no leas than 123, and 
this province now takes first place in the statistics with 529 crimes as against 433 in 
AssiClt. The figures in Daqahlla, Girga, Minia, and Qena are unsatisfactory. The best 
results have been attained in the Fayfim, where the local authorities have displayed 
much activity, and have succeeded in dealing with the troublesome elements to which I 
alluded in my report of 1911. Beni Suef and Menufia also show an improvement. In 
the remaining provinces the figures of crime have not appreciably altered one way or 
the other. It is interesting to note that the proportion of suicides per 100,000 of the 
population is only I per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in England and 25 per cent, 
m France. 

The Department of Public Security in the Ministry of the Inter ior has, during the 
year*, devoted special efforts to ensure that the local authorities should carefully examine 
all denunciations of crimes and should treat the cases under their proper headings. An 
undoubted tendency has existed to minimize the importance of denunciations as much 
as possible and to classify crimes as misdemeanours, thus improving crime statistics, 
btringent instructions on the subject were issued to the provincial authorities. All 
cases were carefully scrutinized at headquarters. Several officials who were discovered 
to have erred in the above respect were brought before Councils of Discipline. While 
the immediate effect of this course of action has been to swell the rise in the figures of 
crimes, it must in the end lead to good results. 

During 1913 a number of measures have been earned into effect for the improve¬ 
ment of public security. Among the most important of these has been the organization 
of peasant patrols under a Sheikh, or Sheikh of Ghafirs, to supplement the existing 
patrols of mounted or foot police or of ghafirs. Arson, thefts of cattle, and destruc¬ 
tion of crops in the neighbourhood of villages are among the moat common offences, and 
should be preventable by systematic patrolling. In localities where the peasant patrols 
have been seriously and intelligently organized, as at Menufia, they have already given 
good results, and they are to be generalized throughout the country. Unfortunately 
the measure has liad to be suspended in Upper Egypt, where, owing to the low Nile, all 
available hands m-e required for raising water. Another useful measure has been the 
revision of the lists of suspects, which had swollen to an unwieldy and unworkable 
degree. In future only notoriously bad characters will be included in the lists, and 
it will then be possible for the local authorities to exercise an effective supervision over 
them. Great activity has been shown in collecting unauthorized arms. It is noticeable 
that the percentage of crimes against the person committed with knives, axes, hoes, 
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etc., instead of fire-arms, has increased. A new Arms Act of wider scope and more 
stringent provisions is now in course of preparation. _ 

In conclusion I can only repeat what I said last year as to the main responsibility 
for public security resting with the Mudirs and the provincial authorities under them. 
Improvement in public security has not kept pace with the rate of progress attained in 
almost every other matter affecting the welfare of the country. The Mudirs should 
concentrate all their efforts upon this most important task. Either these efforts will be 
crowned with success, or it will be proved that the calls of other duties upon their time 
and energies are too exacting for them to deal adequately with the question, in which 
case some change in the existing system must be considered. 

31. Central and Provincial Administration and Police. 

The total strength of the Police Force at the end of 1913 was 474 officers (53 of 
whom are Europeans) and 8,555 non-commissioned officers and men. 

The reorganization of the ghafir force, commenced in 1910, was completed last 
year, and 31,385 night and day ghafirs have undergone their training. Except m 
Beheira and Asw^n no difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits for the 
force. In Menufia the rate of pay has been raised, and this has led to the enlistment of 
a better class of ghafir than in other mudirias. The period of service of a large nuinber 
of ghafirs who had engaged under the new conditions of military discipline expiied 
during the year. It is satisfactory to note that 75 per cent, of them re-engaged foi a 
further period of three years. Of the rest, 10 per cent, were discharged as being below 
the required standard and 15 per cent, refused to re-engage. During 1914 it is hoped 
to start the training of the “ ezba” ghafirs. 

The force of Sudanese Camel and Foot Police, 220 strong, has done much useful 

work during the year. . , t i a 

Eighteen cadets passed out of the Police School into the Police last year, and 
104 cadets are now undergoing training in that institution. As the Army is no longer 
able to supply cavalrymen for the Mounted Police, conscripts are now trained for that 
force in the school. Fifty-six completed their training during the year and were posted 
into the Police. 150 conscripts entered the school for training in 1913, 25 of whom 
were distributed into the Prison Guards and the rest into the Police. 

No permits were granted to carry arms without strict enquiries into the character 
and antecedents of the applicant. 1,089 permits were given in 1913 and 406 were 
withdrawn. About 40 establishments for the sale of arms have been closed, more than 
half of this total being arm merchants and the rest armourers, who, though only entitled 
to mend broken arms, were in the habit of buying old guns, putting them in a service¬ 
able condition, and selling them to the fellaheen. No new permits have been granted 
to merchants, and only one armourer’s name has been added to the existing list. 

The local Committees of Arbitration and Reconciliation have settled 18,753 cases 
during the year, as against 13,948 in 1912. 

1 494 shooting licences for sportsmen were taken out in the first 12 months alter 
the issue of the Arr§t^ of May 1912, and 1,333 have been delivered after that date. 
There were 293 contraventions against this regulation during the first 12 months or its 

operation and there have been 141 since. i ^ j 

22 828 kilog. of hashish were seized in 1913 by the Coast Guards, Customs, and 
Police, as compared with 17,784 in 1912. Proceeding.s were instituted in 1,883 cases 
for the use of hashish in public establishments and convictions were obtained in 1,752 

cases, as against 2,098 eases instituted and 1,996 convictions in 1912. , , . 

There were 77 prosecutions on account of gambling, which resulted in 61 
convictions and 7 acquittals, while 2 cases were filed and 7 are still pending. 

164 persons were prosecuted for the unauthorized sale of liquors, as against 
197 in 1912. 140 were convicted and 3 acquitted; 1 case was filed and 20 are 
still pending. 11 liquor licences were granted in 1913, as against the same number in 
1912. Nine of this number were for establishments in Cairo and Alexandria in streets 

with a large European population. _ . j ^ j 

The useful work performed by the Cairo Identification Service and its steady 
progress and development are worthy of mention. The number of ‘ fiches in the 
central office at the end of 1913 was 173,299 as against 160,481 in 1912. 4,817 old 

offenders brought up for trial, who were seeking to conceal their identity under 
false names, were identified during the year, as compared with 4,516 in 1912, and the 
service dealt with 131,548 “ fiches," as against 90,055 in the previous year. 
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32. Provincial Councils. 

In 1913 the Councils had at their disposal the sum of £E. 620,000, which 
included £E, 338,000 carried over from the previous year, as against the sum of 
£E, 615,000 available in 1912, The receipts from the 5 per cent, land-tax were less 

by £E. 15,000 than those of the year before, owing to the low Nile, but other 

receipts increased by nearly £E. 10,000, 

The actual expenditure of the Councils amounted to £E. 342,000. Of this sum 
£E. 60,000 was devoted to works of public utility, and the remaining £E. 282,000 
to education. A balance of £E. 278,000 has been carried over to the present year. 

The amount expended on education was distributed as follows;— 

£E. 

On administration .. .. .. .. 31,000 (or 11 per cent.). 

On elementary vernacular and industrial schools.. .. 182,000 (or 04 „ ), 

On primary and higher education .. .. .. 69,000 (or 25 „ ). 

I must again call attention to the cost of administration, which appears 
unnecessarily high. It is satisfactory to note that the proportion of expenditure on 
elementary education has increased from 56 per cent, in 1911 to 58 per cent, in 1912, 
and 64 per cent, in the year under review. 

The law constituting the Provincial Councils the local authority for education has 
now been in force for four years. It may be of interest, therefore, to give a summary 
of the work which has been accomplished. In elementary education the Councils have 
at present brought under their control 911 elementary vernacular schools, as compared 
with 847 in 1912 and 754 in 1911, In these schools 57,175 children are receiving 
instruction, as compared with 52,323 in 1912 and 45,173 in 1911, As there are 
actually some 10,000 of these schools scattered over the country, and as, according to 
the last census returns, there are over 1,500,000 Egyptian children between the ages 
of 5 and 10 years, the Councils have obviously as yet touched merely the fringe of 
the problem of the education of the masses of the people. 465 of the 911 elementary 
schools are directly managed and maintained by the Provincial Councils, while 446 are 
private schools to which the Councils give a grant-in-aid. But the Councils, as a 
rule, have preferred to establish schools of their own, rather than attempt to improve 
the existing private schools through grants-in-aid. Only four of them have adopted 
the latter policy, viz., Gharbla to 281 schools, Fayhm to 74, Eeheira to 45, and Giza 
to 40, 29 of the 911 schools under the CouncUs are exclusively for girls, as compared 

with 23 in 1912 and 11 in 1911, and the attendance of girls in these schools has risen 
from 4,229 in 1911 and 5,235 in 1912, to 6,322 in 1913. 241 of the schools for boys 

and 24 of those for girls may be classed as higher grade. All the elementary schools 
under the Provincial Councils were systematically inspected by the Ministry of Education 
in 1913. Tlie number of pupils actually present on the occasion of the annual 
inspection was 46,762. 328 boys and 147 girls were found to be totally blind. 
1,193 of the pupils were able to recite the whole of the Koran by heart, and 1,212 others 
at least one-half of the sacred text. The teaching staff consisted of 2,107 men and 
49 women. 

As I have already mentioned, from the beginning of 1914 the Provincial Councils 
became entirely responsible for tiie maintenance and development of elementai’y educa¬ 
tion in theii' districts. For the year 1913 a transitional arrangement was adopted, the 
Ministry of Education paying 64 per cent, of the sums awarded to the elementary 
schools that had come under its inspection for grants-in-aid, and the Provincial Councils 
36 per cent. 

To enable the Councils to build up a network of good elementary schools in 
their provinces, it is important that each Council should have an efficient training 
college by means of which an adequate supply of qualified teachers may be assured. 
The Councils on their own initiative founded in 1910 four elementary training colleges 
for men, and in 1911 three, whilst the Ministry of Education handed over to them 
in 1913 four more such colleges. Thus all the Councils, except Gharbia, Menufia 
and Aswku, at present possess one of these colleges, and the Gharbia Council proposes 
shortly to establish one. 1 trust that the interest of the Councils in these training 
colleges will not abate, as a proper supply of qualified teachers is most necessary to 
maintain the standard of education in the schools. 

The Councils have now under their direct management 25 technical schools, as 
compared with 18 in 1912. Six of these in Sharqla are, however, merely elementary 
schools, to which it is hoped to give a practical bias. All the Councils, excepting 
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Sharqia, Menufia, and Minia, have established technical schools. An agricultural 
school is to be opened at Shebin el Kom in 1914, and a scheme is under consideration 
for a large industrial and agricultural school at Zagazig. The Councils have under 
tlieir control eleven industrial schools (or sections) at Tukh, Tanta, Mahalla, Damanhhr, 
Fayhm, Beni Suef, Abu Tig, Soh5.g, Nag Hamadi, Luxor, and Asw^n. The trades 
taught in these schools are mechanical engineering,. joinery, cabinet-making, 
painting and decorating, inlaid-w^ork, silk-weaving, carpet-making, tailoring, plasterer’s 
work, and printing. In one of them, at Mahalla, only one trade, that of weaving, is 
taught. As regards agricultural education, the Beheira Council has transformed the 
Damanhhr farm school into an intermediate school of agriculture, and there are farm 
schools at Manshra, Biala, Tukh, Embaba, Fayhm, Beni Suef, Soh5,g and Nag Hamadi. 
The Daqahlia Council conducts a commercial night class at Manshra. The Councils at 
Giza and Beni Suef have established domestic schools. There were 2,521 children 
(2,290 boys and 231 girls) in the technical schools of the Provincial Councils in 
December last, as compared with 2,097 in the previous year. 

As regards primary education, the Provincial Councils now^ maintain 43 higher 
primary schools for boys and 10 for girls, and give grants-in-aid to 20 private higher 
primary schools for boys and 5 for girls. They have thus under their direct influence 
63 primary schools for boys and 15 for girls. The Councils have themselves established 
27 of these boys’ schools and 4 of the girls’ schools. 8,831 boys and 1,662 girls are 
now in attendance at these schools, as compared with 7,749 boys and 1,681 girls in 1912, 
and 6,519 boys and 1,134 girls in 1911. 28 per cent, of the pupils are receiving their 

education free. Whereas in the Councils' elementary schools the proportion of Copts to 
Moslems is only 3 per cent.; in the primary schools the percentage reaches no less than 
27 per cent. Two new schools are to be opened in 1914. On the 1st January last the 
Ministry of Education closed its primary school at Qena, the boys being transferred by 
arrangement to the Provincial Council’s school, and, from the 1st April next, the 
Gharbia Council will similarly take over the maintenance of the Government primary 
.school at Tanta. Four of the Councils have adopted the plan of sending students to 
Europe. There are at present 6 students in England, 5 in Belgium, and 2 in France 
engaged in the study of agriculture, engineering, or commerce. 

The sum of £E. 60,000 (18 per cent, of t^he total expenditure of the Councils), 
devoted to works of public utility, compares favourably with the £E. 48,000 (17 per 
cent, of expenditure) in 1912, and £E. 6,000 (4 per cent.) in 1911. No less than 
£E. 42,000 of this sum was expended on various sanitary schemes. I have already 
alluded to the children’s dispensaries and maternity schools. Dispensaries are now 
working in Manshra, Tanta, Zagazig, Menhf, Beni Suef, Minia, Assiflt and the Faytlm, 
and will shortly be opened in Giza and Damanhhr. The dispensary in the Fayhm has 
met with a special success. It was opened in July, and the peasants in the surrounding 
villages subscribed among themselves to establish branches, which the matron could 
visit at intervals. No less than 18,000 children had been treated before the end of the 
year. Maternity schools have been instituted in Manshra, Tanta, Zagazig, Minia, and 
Shebin el Kom, and similar schools will be opened in Damanhhr and Sohag, and 
probably elsewhere during the present year. 

The ophthalmic hospitals at Damanhhr, Mehalla el Kobra, Zagazig, Minia, ciud 
Qena, commenced in 1912, were completed during the past year, and £E. 9,500 was spent 
upon this work. A new travelling ophthalmic hospital in Daqahlia and two in Gharbia 
have been instituted. The hospitals at Zifbu and Kafr el Sheikh have been opened to 
the public. Four isolation hospitals for infectious diseases in Menufia were completed, 
and similar institutions have been established at Fayhm and Minia. It is proposed to 
construct 7 in Daqahlia, 11 in MehuflaT^Flh^Mmia, and"2'TrrAssiAL"during the~ course 
of 1914. £E. 2,700 was spent by the Councils on the scheme for the training of village 

barbers and the supply of medicine chests to them for use in the villages. Tn^e Councils 
of Qaliubla, Sharqla, Daqahlia, Menufia, and Gharbia expended the sum of £E. 6,500 
in dealing with insanitary ponds, and with the aid of prison labour no less than 109 of 
these menaces to the health of the community, with an area of 98 feddans, were filled 
ill during the year. £E. 2,900 was spent in creating agricultural roads in Daqahlia and 
Assiflt. Fire-engines have been purchased for the villages. Subsidies have been 
allowed to various deserving societies, such as orphanages or the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. One interesting contribution is that of £E. 200 to a public 
library at Tanta. The Councils of Sharqla, Daqahlia, Menufia, Beni Suef, and Assidt 
have decided to establish nursery gardens for the growing of fruit trees, and those of 
AssiOt, Fayfim, and Minia are bringing experts from the Delta to improve their system 
of cotton cultivation. 
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The Councils are to be congratulated on their continued zeal and activity in 
educational matters and works of public utility. But the want of co-ordination of their 
schemes and the contrast in the systems adopted are still noticeable. They should 
endeavour to adopt a more unified and definite line of policy. 


33. Municipalities and Local Commissions. 


I have already referred at some length to the 13 municipalities and 35 local 
commissions. The towns of Assifit and Benha have applied to be transformed into 
mixed municipalities, and decrees constituting them such have been drawn up and will 
in due course be submitted to the Legislative Assembly. The towns of Fashn and 
Shebin el Qan^ter will be granted local commissions in the course of 1914. 

During the past year the water installation at Manfalut has been finished and 
brought into use. The electric light portion of the combined water and lighting 
installation has also been finished at Bilbeis and is now in working order, while the 
mains of the water portion of the scheme are being completed. The enlargement of 
the electrical installation and the transformation of the waterworks at Zagazig are 
terminated. The system of water mains at Qena and Luxor has been extended. The 
electric light installation for Daraietta has been commenced and that for Damanhfir 
has been put up to tender. The work of levelling, macadamizing, and paving of streets 
continues to increase. 13 towns are undertaking important works in this connexion. 
The scheme for the surface drainage of the north-west portion of Tanta is making good 
progress and should be finished in July next. New slaughter-houses have been built 
atBalianaand Minet el Kamh and new municipal stables at Damanhfir, Suez, and Biba, 
while the stables at Damietta have been reconstructed. Rosetta and Mataria- 
Manzala, in order to obtain further resources, have established local voluntary taxation 
During the past year the scheme for the establishment of a provident fund for the 
benefit of the permanent employes of the Mixed Commissions has been drawn up. It 
is based on a payment by each employ^ of 6 per cent, of his salary, with an equal 
donation from the municipality. This measure should do much to relieve one of the 
grievances of which the stalls of municipalities have complained in the past. 


Cairo. 

The main drainage works are now complete and will be in full operation in 
October. The sewer reticulation of the city, the designs for which are nearly ready, 
will afterwards be taken in hand. 

The total value of the works executed or supervised by the Cairo City Service in 
1913 amounted to ilE. 340,000, an increase of £E. 46,000 over the previous year. 

The new river port at Attar el Nabi Sahel is now completely finished, and the 
produce stores were erected in time to deal with the gram arriving from Upper 
Egypt. The trade is so great that extensions will probably be necessary in the near 
future. 

Alterations have been carried out in the citadel and station squares, with the 
object of facilitating traffic and improving the appearance of these important centres. 
The congestion in the approaches to the station has been relieved by the removal of 
some inconvenient buildings and a better regulation of the lines of traflfic. At the 
citadel 19,000 square metres have been expropriated and cleared to form a large open 
^pacelnof^appropriate to the Ibcalltyi 


T7ic Alexandria Uunicvpality. 

The revenue for the financial year commencing on the 1st April, 1914, is estimated 
at £E. 325,000 and the expenditure at £E. 322,500, leaving a margin of £E. 2,500. 
As mentioned in my last report, the creation of fresh sources of revenue is an urgent 
question. The taxation in the town is at present very light, probably lighter than in 
any similar town in the world, and the standard of town works, such as street 
cleansing, road-making, and drainage, is a high one. 

The tramways, water supply, and lighting (both private and public) are in the 
hands of private companies, who were granted monopolies in bygone years. The 
lighting company’s concession, originally granted in 1865 for thirty years, was subse¬ 
quently extended till the 13ch December, 1991. During recent years there has been 
a widespread agitation against the company’s charges for light, which are regarded as 
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excessive, and the Municipal Council, after taking legal advice in the matter, has 
decided to submit the question to the Law Courts for decision. 

Public works, such as road-making, drainage, &c., are being carried out in 
accordance with the general scheme of improvement. The work of the western break¬ 
water of the eastern harbour is progressing satisfactorily, and it is hoped that this 
breakwater will effectively protect the new quay lands from damage during storms. 
The Government have appointed a commission to study the question of the Mahmudia 
Canal, which runs through the town to the western harbour and is, at the same time, 
both the source of the town water supply and the only canal communication with the 
rest of Egypt. It is desirable that the question of its quays and of boat traffic upon 
it should be properly regulated. 

Port Said Municipality. 

The finances of this mixed municipality continue in a sound condition. 

The revenue for 1913 was estimated at £E. 25,242 and the actual receipts 
amounted to £E. 25,501, the sums obtained from the different headings being as 
follows: Fixed subvention, £E. 5,767; half-house tax, £E. 6,413; local dues, 
£E. 7,994; voluntary taxation, £E. 5,325 ; total, £E. 25,501. 

It is estimated that on the 1st April, 1915, the reserve for the drainage will 
amount to £E. 26,218. The drainage works are progressing rapidly, and will probably 
not take more than another eighteen months to bring to an end. 

A children’s dispensary is in course of construction. 


34. Prisons. 

Coles Pasha, one of the oldest British officials in the country, retired from the post 
of Inspector-General of Prisons in October last, after a long and valuable career in the 
Egyptian service, which he had entered in 1883 as Commandant of the Alexandria 
Gendannerie. After holding several appointments, including that of Commandant of 
Cairo Police, he was made Inspector-General of Prisons in 1897. 

He has been succeeded by Miralai Whittingham Bey. 

The total number of prisoners at the close of the year, including the 1,000 who 
are now working in the Sudan, amounted to 14,801 as compared with 13,941 at the 
close of 1912. 5,050 were undergoing sentence of hard labour (penal servitude) (4,780 

in 1912), 6,846 detention or imprisonment (6,638 in 1912); 1,100 were under appeal 
(867 in 1912), and 1,805 were still awaiting trial (1,656 in 1912). Of the number 
confined at the close of the year, 461 were women (471 in 1912). 

In accordance with the decree of the 11th July, 1908, 211 men and 5 women were 
sentenced during the year to the adult reformatory for indeterminate periods. The 
total number confined in the said reformatory at the close of the year amounted to 877 
(738 in 1912). 

The number of juveniles confined in the Reformatory on the 31st December was 
815 (697 in 1912), 744 boys and 71 girls. The daily average confined throughout the 
year being 766. 

The total number of deaths during the year was 219, the mortality per thousand on 
average prison population being 14’9 (14’8 in 1912), 51 deaths were due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis (mortality per thousand 3’5), and 11 to infectious diseases (mortality per 
thousand 0'9), 24 (6 of whom were suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis) prisoners were 
released on medical grounds (18 in 1912). 

The number of prisoners discharged on conditional liberty during the year was 
1,738. 

The expenditure of the Department during the year, exclusive of r^aiM and 
upkeep for buildings, but including industries, amounted to £E. 232,689 (£E. 208,448 
in 1912). The gross earnings of prisoners were £E. 59,318 (£E. 50,363 in 1912). The 
cost per pi’isoner on daily average population of prisons in which prisoners are fed and 
clothed being £E. 11T78 (£E. 11T40 in 1912). 

In the course of the year the campaign against the substitution of millet for 
wheaten bread was revived in certain organs of the press. It need only be said that 
there is no foundation for the allegations made as to the quality of the bread supplied, 
and that the health statistics show that the prisoners have in no way sufi’ered by the 
change. 
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35. White Slave Traffic. 

It is satisfactory to note that an international society for the prevention of the 
white slave traffic, similar to those existing in C>\iro and Alexandria, has been instituted 
at Port Said. An influential committee has been formed, under the presidency of the 
Governor, and, in addition to suVjscriptions, tinancial assistance is being afforded by the 
JEgyptian Government and by the Suez Canal Company. The societies in Cairo and 
Alexandria have not abated their vigilance during the j’^ear. 84.3 girls of minor age, 
113 of them Pluropeans, 684 Christian or Israelite Ottoman subjects, and 46 Turkish 
Moslems, have been met on disembarkation at Alexandria and handed over to religious 
authorities or to homes, or to the care of relatives or friends; while 95 others have^een 
rescued from vice and consigned to the charge of various philanthropic institutions; 
74 traffickers were denounced to the authorities during the year, and 52 of these were 
deported—a decided improvement on 1912, when out of 81 traffickers denounced only 
21 were expelled from the country. The most important prosecution undertaken by the 
police was that of a notorious international trafficker, a British Maltese subject. He 
was convicted and sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment with hard labour, a fine of £20 
and costs, and to give security in £200 on his dischai’ge from prison. This exemplary 
punishment has had a great effect on other traffickers. Seven other prosecutions have 
led to sentences of imprisonment, and three cases are still pending. 

36. The Pilgrimage. 

The pilgrimage commenced in the first days of July, 13,667 Egyptian pilgrims left 
for the Holy Places as against 13,000 in 1912. The number of foreign pilgrims was 
22,066, 17,195 of whom passed through the Canal, while 4,871 proceeded to the Holy 
Places from Suez and Port Said. On the 4th November last the International 
Quai'antine Council declared the pilgrimage as “ infected,” on account of plague, and 
the usual measures were adopted by the authorities. 26,389 pilgrims passed through 
Tor on their way home ; 716 were admitted to the hospital at this place, 395 of whom 
were Egyptians and 321 foreigners. There were 52 deaths among Egyptian pilgrims 
and 65 among foreigners. This is the lowest rate of mortality yet recorded. There^ is 
an improvement of 50 per cent, in mortality figures during the last ten years, which 
may be ascribed to the better accommodation provided for the pilgrims and to the new 
methods of prevention of dysentery. The pilgi’image was declared closed on the 
13th January last. The various measures introduced in 1912 to secure the well-being 
of tlie pilgrims and to reduce their expenses worked well during the last pilgrimage. 
The Khedivial Mail Steamship Company agreed tliat certain Government officials who 
v\ere undertaking the pilgrimage should act as inspectors on their ships, and should 
report to the autliorities regarding the treatment of the pilgrims. The reports received 
have been satisfactory. Further facilities, in the shape of through return tickets for 
the whole journey, have been secured for the pilgrims. 


VI. PUBLIC HEALTH. 


37. Hospitals and Dispensaries. 

There are in Egypt 22 general hospitals managed by the Department of Public 
Health. The following table shows the Avork of these liospitals in 1913 as contrasted 
with 1912:— 



Ittlii. 

1918. 

Increase 
or Decrease, 

Number of hospitals .. 

22 

22 


„ beds 

2,326 

2,409 

+ 

„ in-patients 

40,460 

42,794 

«,0'J 1 

„ voluntary patients .. 

17,039 

17,652 

-t- 613 

„ days of treatment ,. 

614,921 

627,813 

+ 12.892 

,, now out-patients .. 

192,227 

207,882 

417,845 

-f l.'),6.}5 

„ uut-patieut attendances 

424,707 

- 6,802 
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In the hospitals at Port Said, AsslM, and Asw^n French nursing sisters have 
been appointed, and as the experiment has proved a success, it is proposed to extend it 
during 1914, 

A new 52-bed hospital is being built at Qena, and a similar one is to be erected 
at Damietta. A section of 80 beds has been added to the Alexandria hospital, with 
a residence for the nursing sisters, and an infectious diseases hospital of 18 beds has 
been started at Zagazig. 

X-ray installations will be installed early in 1914 at the Alexandria and Assiflt 
hospitals, where the medical officers have been specially trained in X-ray work. 

The number of Government dispensaries managed by the Department of Public 
Health is 45. In these dispensaries the poor are treated gratuitously and first aid 
is given. The number of patients treated free of charge in 1913 was 40,281, as 
compared with 31,946 in 1912, showing an increase of 8,335. In the Markazes where 
no Government dispensaries exist, the medical officers are supplied with a number of 
simple drugs and first-aid dressings, in order that they may be able to treat the poor 
gratuitously. 

Ophthalmia. 

11 hospitals are now at work in various parts of the country, 4 are in course 
of construction and 2 are temporarily stored, making a total of 17 special ophthalmic 
hospitals, of which 7 have been provided during the last two years. During 1913, 
25,000 patients were cured out of a much larger number examined and treated ; 
30,000 operations were performed, of which the greater majority were on young people 
for the relief of trachoma and of the ingrowing eyelashes, which so often result from this 
disease. More than 9,000 people presented themselves at the hospitals for advice who 
were blind in one or both eyes. Half the total number of patients treated were under 
twenty years of age. 

A system of ophthalmic inspection and treatment has been carefully carried out at 
Tanta school during the last six years, with the result that the incidence of the more 
infective stage of trachoma-among the pupils has been reduced from 43 per cent, to 
10 per cent. Similar inspection and treatment will be extended to the primary school 
of every town in which there is a Government ophthalmic ho8j)ital, from the beginning 
of next school session. The infant schools in these towns will also be inspected, and 
an attempt will be made to devise some scheme whereby ophthalmic treatment may be 
extended to infant pupils. 

38. Lunacy. 

The number of beds in the two asylums at Abbassla and Khanka has now risen 
to 1,550, of which there are 1,150 at the former and 400 at the latter. Further 
extensions are now needed in consequence of the rapid increase in the admission rate 
in late years, and a further increase of 1,000 beds is contemplated at Khanka, The 
increased accommodation already provided has produced a very marked improvement 
in the statistics concerning lunacy, and it is now demonstrated that the efforts which 
have been made by the Lunacy Administration in the last twenty years to improve 
the condition of the insane in Egypt are bearing fruit and conferring substantial 
benefits on what was formerly a very neglected class. 

870 certified lunatics were sent to the asylums in 1913, and 460 were temporarily 
treated in local hospitals without certification. 

The staflf of the asylums has been strengthened by the addition of another English 
medical officer and three trained nurses from an English asylum. 

Changes in procedure have been adopted recently to ensure a more considerate 
treatment of the insane. The results are very satisfactory, and other reforms are 
under consideration. 

I have already mentioned the separation of the Lunacy Administration from that 
of Public Health and its establishment as a separate Department. The next step wifi 
be the promulgation of a Lunacy Law to provide effectual control of procedure in this 
matter. 

39. Sanitation in Municipalities and Towns. 

The question of sanitation in the larger towns of Egypt has of recent years been 
considered more seriously by the local municipal bodies, who have in many cases 
attempted to solve the various problems relating thereto with more or less satisfactory 
results. There is, however, a tendency amongst the members of municipalities and 




















local couuuisaiuns to consider public sanitation as an unpleasant and unnecessarily 
expensive item of their programme, to be seriously undertaken only in the indefinite 
future. There are no doubt many difficulties to be contended with in carrying out 
sanitary reforms, even in places where the local municipal bodies are keen and anxious 
to improve matters. Progress is proceeding on the following lines. 

The introduction of public latrines is gradually overcoming what was until lately 
a standing menace to the health of town communities. Much, however, still requires 
to be done in this direction, and also in overcoming the natural aversion of the lower 
orders to the use of latrines. 

A new decree is now under consideration for the control of etahlissements insaluhres, 
and when it comes into force there will be less difficulty in dealing with the sanitary 
problems presented, especially in the case of foreign ownership. It is true that all such 
establishments possess permits, but in the past these were given freely without due 
consideration of the importance of exacting conditions which would prevent their being 
a source of danger to the health of the people. 

A filtered water supply has been provided in the majority of the mudiria towns, 
while in others the intakes for drinking water from adjacent canals or the Nile have 
been protected as far as possible from pollution by assigning definite points for drawing 
of water, mooring of boats, &c. This latter arrangement, though unsatisfactory, is the 
only possible one when credits are not available for the somewhat costly purified water 
installations. 

The macadamizing of streets, which has been proceeding apace in the larger towns, 
has done much to simplify cleaning and scavenging, while the provision of public refuse 
receptacles has minimized the accumulation of rubbish on private premises and public 
thoroughfares. The refuse is used generally to fill birkas in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and when done systematically with a top dressing of earth, the practice is not 
objectionable. 

Where municipalities or local commissions are in existence, a tendency has been 
noticeable in the past on the part of the members to dispense with expert opinion in 
connexion with either routine sanitary work or new projects. In the future the health 
authorities will be more fully represented in the municipalities, and it is hoped that the 
sanitary programme may be extended so as to include a more direct control of town 
development, sewage disposal, and etahlissements insaluhres. Where a definite 
progi’amme has been laid down and carried out on well-thought-out lines, as is the case 
in the larger and a few of the smaller towns, the resulting improvement in the health 
of the community has been remarkable. 

The actual work carried out during the past year in the towns possessing municipal 
institutions includes the application of a number of regulations dealing with questions 
mentioned in the above paragraphs. 

40. Barbers. 

The ordinary village barber of Egypt bears a certain resemblance, in so far as his 
profession goes, to the barber-surgeon ot ancient times in England. He is authorized 
by law, after having passed an examination, to perform the operations of vaccination, 
circumcision, application of leeches, cupping, simple dressings, and is forbidden by the 
same law to order or prescribe medicines. 

Every barber must attend a course of lectures of three weeks’ duration at the 
Mudiria Government hospital, and pass an examination for a certificate. 

In each village one of these barbers is appointed by the Public Health Department 
as its representative. Barbers so appointed are called sanitary barbers, and their 
special duties are the following :— 

Vaccination. Every child must be vaccinated within three mouths of birth unless 
ill. He should see that this is done, though there is nothing to prevent any other 
licensed barber from doing it. 

Examination of deaths. 

Issue of permits of burial. 

Certification of deaths. 

Reports of deaths involving suspicion of infectious disease. 

Reports of suspicious illness or outbreak of infectious diseases. 

General information to the District Medical Officer on matters of sanitary interest. 

If the sanitary barber is unable to read and write, the work of registration is 
done by the village tax-collector. 
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A scheme for providing a better class of man, able to read and write and trained 
in first-aid work, was begun in 1912 and has been continued with success. The 
men so trained are termed first-aid sanitary barbers. 

Instead of a training consisting of a three weeks’ course of lectures, as above 
mentioned in the case of the ordinary barber, the first-aid barber is now trained 
in the hospital itself for a period of three months, performing the duties of hospital 
attendant, both in the wards and in the out-patient section under the personal 
supervision of the hospital medical officer. Lectures are also given to these men in 
accordance with a curriculum drawn up by the Public Health Department, Wherever 
an ophthalmic hospital exists, special instruction is given in this work by the medical 
officer in charge of the ophthalmic hospital. On completion of the course of training, 
an examination is held, and the certificates of the successful candidates are endorsed as 
“ trained in first aid.” 

During 1913 the number of men who passed the examination was 253. The 
total number up to the end of 1913 is 389. Most of these men have been supplied 
with chests containing first-aid equipment and a few simple remedies for administration 
to villagers, with printed instructions as to their use. They are also provided with 
day books for registering all cases seen by them, with notes as to the character of the 
relief afforded. 

Some of these first-aid barbers profit in a remarkable way by their training, and 
are able to pass the examination in a most creditable manner. 

The number of cases seen by a first-aid barber varies very greatly, depending, 
amongst other things, upon the size of the village, part of the country, and personality 
of the man. Thus from lists obtained from the provinces of Daqahlia and Sharqia, 
for instance, a barber in one village who commenced work in August 1912 saw 
1 ophthalmic case, 3 ordinary cases, and sent 2 cases to the medical officer, making a 
total of 6 cases up till the end of 1913; whilst a barber in another village saw 
256 ophthalmic cases, 334 ordinary cases, and sent 3 to the medical officer, making a 
total of 587 in rather less time. 

It is hoped in time to replace all the old-fashioned, ill-trained sanitary barbers with 
well-trained first-aid sanitary barbers. 


41. Hygienic Institute. 

The Hygienic Institute in the past year was mainly occupied with the diagnosis 
of infectious and epidemic diseases, and in the chemical branch analytical w’ork 
concerning food, water, drugs, and medicines. This routine work has steadily increased 
during the last few years, and could only be carried out with great difficulty in 1913 
on account of disturbance caused by various building operations. For the same reason 
pure research work could only be undertaken to a very limited extent. It was, 
however, possible to continiie certain investigations previously commenced, and to make 
a beginning with some new problems. 

Two of the members of the staff of the Institute had temporarily to devote most 
of their time to researches in connection with the Cattle Plague Commission. This 
work led to very interesting results, which are also of great practical importance. A 
detailed report is being prepared. A problem still under investigation is to find some 
means of obviating the onset of Texas fever in cattle after simultaneons double 
inoculation for cattle plague. 

The nature of dysentery in Egypt has also been the subject of an enquiry which 
is likely to modify somewhat the views generally held up to now as regards the cause 
of Egyptian dysentery. It is especially desired to throw light on certain forms of 
infantile mortality, one of the most important problems of sanitation in this country. 

Though there is not much malaria in Egypt, and though the cases observed are 
mostly of the benign tertian type, it seems advisable to discover the sources to which 
these infections are due. In the course of last year a good many sporadic cases of 
simple tertian malaria were noticed in the suburbs of Cairo. Difierent chemical bodies 
have been studied as regards their aptitude for killing mosquito larvm in water, and 
experiments have also been commenced with a view to finding the most suitable kind of 
fish for the destruction of mosquito larvm. 

The investigation of the spread and transmission of plague in the infected districts 
has been discontinued by the bacteriologist who was especially engaged for this purpose. 
The work is now completed, and a report is in preparation. The general results are 
practically the same as those obtained elsewhere, viz., that rats and their fleas play a 
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predominanl part in the tranamission of bubonic plague, and that it is most important 
to find proper means for the destruction of both. As all observers agree that there is 
at present relatively little hope of arriving at the ideal solution of this problem, i.e., the 
total destruction of rats, it is necessary to destroy as far as possible the fleas which are 
tlie real transmitters from rat to man, and this question is engaging attention. 

A most important duty of the Hygienic Institute is the control of the water 
supplies of the city of Cairo and of the provincial towns, and a special bacteriologist 
will undertake this task in 1914. 

The question of supplying the larger provincial towns with a proper drainage 
system is under consideration, and necessitates a considerable amount of experimental 
work, which will be undertaken by the staff of the Institute. 

In order to establish a proper milk control, standards for the composition of normal • 
bufialo milk have been worked out, and similar standards are being made for cows’ milk. 
A biological method for the differentiation of cow and buffalo milk has also been 
discovered in the bacteriological section, and will be of great utility for the detection of 
fraud. It is very important that a proper food control should be established in Egypt, 
and for this purpose standards will be gradually elaborated for the different food-stuffs. 
An adequate control will, however, require preliminary legislation. 


VIL JUSTICE. 


42. Native Tribunals. 

In the past year considerable changes have taken place in the number and distri¬ 
bution of the Native Tribunals. For the convenience of litigants, a new Central 
Tribunal has been created at Mansfira, certain Tribunals being detached for this purpose 
from the Central Tribunals of Zagazig and Tanta. A new Summary Tribunal has been 
instituted at Alexandria, and another in Cairo, to relieve the pressure on the courts in 
these towns, and in Cairo two more are about to be opened. The Delegation of Tfikh 
has also been changed into a Summary Tribunal. Further, as a result of the institution 
of Cantonal Courts in the year 1912, or of subsequent amending legislation, 28 new 
Sumnvary Tribunals and 199 Cantonal Tribunals have been created in the past year. I 
explained in connexion with the measure as to Cantonal Courts reported last year that 
they would partly succeed to the jurisdiction of the Markaz Tribunals, a number of 
which latter have accordingly disappeared. I also stated that certain of the powers of 
the Markaz Tribunals would return to the Summary judges, from whom they were 
originally detached. The effect of these changes has produced the additional Tribunals 
to which I have just refeired. 

Thus the total number of Tribunals in Egypt will now be as follows :— 

8 Central Tribunals; 

90 Summary Tribunals; 

28 Markaz Tribunals (for small criminal cases in the Governorates only); 

235 Cantonal Courts. 

(1.) Civil Jurisdiction. 

In the following tables the civil work of these Tribunals during 1912-13 is compared 
with that of 1911-12 :— 

1. Ci^ES entered for Trial. 



1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Court of Appeal 

Central TribunnlB— 

1,383 

1,307 

(«.) Appeal .. 

4,143 

3,777 

7,207 

(6.) First Instance 

6,(559 

Siuiiraary Triliuuals 

171,769 

206,892 

Markaz Tribunals 

24,117 

11,928 

Cantonal Courts 

9,953 

251,236 


Total 


218,054 


482,347 
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2. Cases disposed of. 



1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Court of Appeal 

1,347 

1,166 

Central Tribunals— 



(a.) Appeal .. 

4,408 

3,531 

(5.) First Instance 

6,504 

6,564 

Summary Tribunals 

167,584 

207,312 

Markaz Tribunals 

24,326 

9,956 

Cantonal Courts 

7,772 

216,487 

Total 

211,891 

445,016 

3. Cases awaiting Trial (at the end of the judicial year). 

Court of Appeal 

1,097 

1,195 

Central Tribunals— 



(a.) Appeal .. 

1,686 

1,828 

(b.) First Instance 

2,564 

2,980 

Summary Tribunals 

26,256 

22,592 

Markaz Tribunals 

1,617 


Cantonal Courts 

1,372 

14,676 

Total 

34,592 

43,271 


Like last year, there has been a general increase of civil cases entered for trial, 
with the exception of appeals ; the decrease in the case of Markaz Tribunals is explained 
by the abolition of these Tribunals in the provinces consequent on the establishment of 
Cantonal Courts throughout Egypt in February 1913. The civil work has now been 
completely taken over by the Summary and Cantonal Courts. 

The large increase of the work of the Cantonal Courts is due to the increase of 
the number of these Tribunals from 36 to 235 ; it will be seen that the average number 
of cases per Tribunal is about 1,070. 

The number of cases awaiting trial has increased except in the case of the 
Summary Tribunals, where the result of the efforts to dispose of the work, which has 
considerably increased, is very satisfactory. 

(2.) Criminal Jurisdiction. 

The statistics for crime for 1913 will be found in the chapter of this report dealing 
with the work of the Ministry of the Interior. There has been for the first time for 
many years a slight decrease in the general total of misdemeanours (from 93,743 to 
92,938), which is satisfactory as far as it goes, but on analysis the difference is chiefly 
accounted for by the smaller number of prosecutions in cases of cattle plague and cotton 
worm, the number of which naturally depends on the prevalence of these scourges 
during the year. It appears that the more serious misdemeanours in cases directly 
affecting public security show no sign of improvement. There are, however, satisfactory 
decreases in forgery and destruction of crops. 

The following table shows the figures for the more serious of these offences compared 
with those of 1911-12 :— 


Offences. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Theft.. 

. 

27,776 

31,288 

Forgery 

448 

403 

Obtaining by false pretences 

836 

1,003 

Misappropriation .. .. .. .. 

2,258 

3,093 

Cattle poisoning .. .. .. .. 

378 

486 

Destruction of crops 

3,020 

2,873 


In the above table all thefts which are not criminal have been included, so that 
tlie figures do not exactly correspond with those of last year’s report, in which only the 
more important prosecutions for theft were included. 
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43. Mixed Tribunals. 


The augmentation of* civil and commercial work in these Courts, noticeable last 
year, has been maintained. The following table compares the results of the past year’s 
working with those of the previous one ;— 



1 

1911-12. i 

1 

1912-13. 

Cases pending at the beginning of the year 

7,08<i 


New cases set down 

24,2.50 


Total 

31,330 

33,565 

Cases disposed of 

24,641 

26,958 

Cases pending at the end of the year 

6,689 

6,607 


It will be seen tliat there has been an increase in the number of new cases set 
down for trial, most of which, however, is accounted for by the relatively unimportant 
class of Summary Tribunal cases. Civil cases, on the other hand, are almost stationary, 
and commercial cases have slightly dropped. It is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Courts have been able to deal with the increase of work, which is more than counter¬ 
balanced by an increase in the number of cases disposed of. 

The year shows a Lirge reduction in the number of declarations of bankruptcy, 
namely, 3H0, as against 573 in the previous year. The Procureur Gdndral of the Mixed 
Courts, however, does not consider this as a sign of improvement, and is inclined to 
attribute the decrease to new provisions of the judicial tariff requiring a deposit of 
£E. 12 for petitions for a declaration of bankruptcy. This provision may have 
prevented a number of vexatious and ill-founded applications. 

137 applications for preventive compositions with creditors were made during the 
year, but composition was granted in 91 cases only, as compared with 119 out of 185 in 
1912. There have been some complaints in the public press of the manner in which 
the bankruptcy law in general is applied by the Mixed Tribunals, and in some quarters 
a determined attack has been made on the law of preventive compositions under the 
authorization of the Court (“ Loi des Concordats prdventifs ”) on the ground, as I 
understand, that commercial morality in this country does not admit of a discretionary 
power of the kind now allowed by the Legislature. Such a contention appears to me 
to be unduly pessimistic, and the abolition here of a principle common to most of the 
commercial legislations of Europe would evidently be a retrograde step which, in 
my opinion, the arguments put forward fail to justify. The remedy no doubt lies in 
a stricter application by creditors and Courts combined of the provisions of the law 
itself. I may reproduce, in this connexion, the observations of the Judicial Adviser in 
his recent report and those of the Procureur Gtln^ral, which he quotes:— 

“ I may particularly draw attention to the Procureur General's observations 
on the subject of bankruptcies and arrangements with creditors (‘ concordats 
prdventifs’), which have lately been the suQect of discussion in the local press. 
As regards the subject of bankruptcy in general, the Procureur Gendral urges on 
traders the importance of greater circumspection and caution, in the way of obtaining 
reliable information as to the solvency and reputation of those to whom they allow a 
large degree of credit. There appears to be ordinarily, in this country, a quite 
extraordinary laxity in this respect. He further makes suggestions for the adoption 
here of certain methods successfully employed elsewhere for taking prompt measures to 
liquidate the situation of traders whose b'dls have been protested. These proposals 
merit consideration, and the matter will receive attention. 

“ As regards the law of ‘ concordats prdventifs,’ which has recently been subjected 
to a good deal of unfavourable criticism in the newspapers, he points out, with great 
force—as has indeed been frequently pointed out before—that the abuses so much 
complained of are primarily due to the indifference and inaction of creditors themselves. 
As is well known, these arrangements require to be sanctioned not only by a majority of 
the creditors, but also by one which represents no less than three-quarters of the total 
claims. 

“ Moreover, guarantees are required for the due performance of the engagements 
uurlertaken by the ilehtor, the nature and sufficiency of which are almost entirely left to 
the appreciation of such creditors. If, when nearly the whole responsibility for the 
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acceptance or refusal of compositions is thus left in their own hands, such compositions 
are agreed to under circumstances which in no way justify indulgence or correspond to 
the conditions laid down by the law, how can the resultant evils be fairly attributed to 
the defects of that law or of the institution itself which it established ? The latter consti¬ 
tutes a desirable and even necessary means for enabling debtors who are really honest 
and unfortunate to escape from the rigorous regime and disgrace involved by a declaration 
of bankruptcy. It exists, in one form or another, in almost all modern legislations. It 
is obviously for the creditors in general, and in a lesser degree for the Courts themselves, 
to see that its humane and salutary provisions are not abused, from motives of personal 
advantage, by individual creditors, to the detriment of public morality and of the sound 
reputation of local commerce.” 

44. Legislation. 

(1.) Native Legislation. 

The legislation directly concerning the Department of Justice was considerably 
less extensive in the year under review than in previous periods. A number of 
projected measures could not be examined by the Legislative Council, and have still to 
be submitted to the new Legislative Assembly which has replaced the former body. 
It would be premature to refer in any detail to these draft laws, which are obviously 
subject to revision, but I extract the following summary of their general character 
from the Judicial Adviser’s annual report: “They relate chiefly to amendments of the 
Penal Code, to the establishment of a Court of Revision in criminal matters, to the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Summary Courts, to modifications in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure and the Assize Court Law, with a view to getting rid of the 
incessant conflicts as to jurisdiction between the summary judge and the committing 
magistrate (‘juge de renvoi’), and finally to the settlement of the general status of 
infants, interdicts and absentees, contained in a draft Code of Personal Status of 140 
articles, preceded by a covering law containing the necessary provisions for its 
enforcement. This Code has been prepared in order to satisfy the complaints so 
frequently made against the present working of the Meglis Hasbys; it subjects the 
administration of tutors, curators, and procurators to the control of the ordinary Courts 
of Justice, due regard being given, however, to the law of personal status of the 
interested parties.” 

Certain modifications have been introduced during the past year into the law of 
1912 constituting Cantonal Courts. The first of these has the effect of considerably 
increasing their number. It was not thought necessary, in the original conception of 
the scheme, to establish Cantonal Tribunals in Markaz towns, where a professional 
magistrate in the shape of a summary judge already existed. Practical experience of 
the work of the Cantonal Courts, however, showed that the number of settlements 
effected by them considerably relieved the pressure on the Summaiy Tribunals. 
Accordingly, by an amendment to the original law, 77 new Courts of notables have 
been created in the Markaz towns, the summary judge no longer sitting alone in these 
cases. 

The provisional Procedure Rules of the Cantonal Courts have now been replaced 
by a set of regulations promulgated by a new law. The procedure laid down is 
characterized by extreme simplicity. The parties must appear in person, representation 
being only allowed in exceptional cases. Members of the Bar are not admitted, and 
proceedings are conducted orally without written pleadings. Similarly the experts of 
the Native Tribunals are excluded from the Cantonal Courts. Opposition to judgments 
by default is entirely suppressed, the law providing by way of guarantee tliat where 
the defendant fails to appear at the first hearing the case shall be adjourned to 
another sitting, to which he should be resummoned. The execution of Cantonal 
Court judgments is entrusted to the Omdas. The procedure for levying execution on 
movable property or on crops, and the procedure of arrestment, are also much simplified. 
Sentences of fine can be executed by imprisonment extending to a maximum of four 
days instead of 24 hours, as provided in the original law. 

A third law promulgates a reduced tariff of fees for the Cantonal Courts; 
claims not exceeding P.T. 100 being totally exempted. These low rates have 
undoubtedly contributed to the popularity of the new Courts. 

A further law provides that all kinds of deeds, whether relating to immovable or 
to movable jwoporty, may be submitted to the control of the Cantonal Courts, where a 
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special register is to be kept, free of all expense. Observance of the formalities 
required has the effect of shifting the burden of proof to the party contesting the 
genuineness of the deed in question. This procedure, however, in compliance with the 
opinion held on the subject by the Legislative Council, was only made optional, and 
little use has as yet been made of its provisions. 


(2.) Miiced Legislation. 

I alluded last year to the question of the reform of the procedure of the Mixed 
Courts, and stated that a legislative project involving certain modifications was under 
consideration. This has now become law, and the following is a summary of the effect 
of the principal changes introduced :— 

1. The procedure known as “ defaut faute de conclure ” has been abolished, and a 
system analogous to that which has been found to work satisfactorily in the Native 
Tribunals has been substituted. 

This will deprive debtors of a means formerly largely used in practice of delaying 
creditors in obtaining effective judgment. 

The Legislative Assembly approved of the principle involved in this amendment, 
but was of opinion that its rigid application should be modified in the manner now 
provided by articles 56, 124, and 129, the effect of which is that a judgment is not to 
be considered as “ contradictoire ” by reason merely of the appearance of the defendant 
at the first hearing, for the purpose of demanding an adjournment, if he fails 
subsequently to appear or to put in a defence. 

By articles 53 to 55 and 57, based on suggestions of members of the Bar, it is 
sought t,o regulate more efficiently than formerly the delivery of written pleadings and 
other documents, while avoiding the extreme of making the regulations too inelastic. 
The Assembly was of opinion that In this matter a wide discretion in the Presidents of 
Chambers was preferable to over-regulation. 

Idiese provisions are open to the objection that, the penalty of exclusion provided 
by article 55 being optional with the Court, it will be found difficult in practice for the 
judges to enforce a strict adherence to the new provisions. 

2. The Government proposed to abolish in toto the right of challenging witnesses, 
and thus to assimilate the Mixed Court procedure, in this respect, to that of the Native 
Tribunals and of most modern European systems. The Legislative Assembly, however, 
only consented to the introduction of some minor reforms by abolishing tlie useless 
distinction in form between “ challenge ” and “ objection,” and by enabling a challenged 
witness to be heard unsworn as a mere informant. The latter reform is probably 
useless. 

3. The restriction of the abusive practice of instituting unfounded revindication 
claims for the purpose of delaying the execution of judgments upon movable property 
has been the object of the following amendments ;— 

Li.) 'flio right to make opposition to judgments in actions of revindication of 
movable pi’operty has been abolished. 

(6.) The time allowed for appeal has been reduced to ten days. 

(c.) Power has been conferred upon the judge in chambers to order the sale of 
such property, notwithstanding a first claim of revindication, where the claim appears 
to be merely obstructive, while a second claim is, in the absence of an express order of 
the judge to the contrary, deprived of its former efiect of stopping the sale, 

(d.) In the case of an appeal where the claim appears to be manifestly unfounded, 
the tribunal is empowered to order the same to be proceeded with upon such terms as 
may be just. 

4. The inadequate pi’ovisions relating to the estimation of claims have been 
replaced by a new system modelled on the pi-ovisions of the Native Code of Procedure. 

5. Tlie expenses of expert enquiries have been brought more effectively under the 
control of the tribunal, witli a view to abolishing the objectionable practice of requiring 
parties to advance cash for the purpose of defraying these expenses. 

6. Minor refox’ins, with the object of accelerating and removing obstacles to 
proceedings, have been introduced in the following respects:— 

(a.) 'I'he cases in which provisional execution is allowed have been increased. 

(6.) The Courts are tn fix a time-limit within which preliminary proceedings 
ordered ai'e to be concluded. 

{('.) The extensions of time allowed for distance have been reduced, and may be 
further reduced by order of the judge. 
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(d.) Costs occasioned by vexatious proceedings, such as the costs ot judgment by 

default, are to be borne by the party responsible for such proceedings, e\ en w len 

ultimately successful in the suit. , ^ c ■ c 

(e.) The commencement of the time for appeal is fixed at the date of service ot the 

iiidnment as against both parties. „ , m -i i • 

^ A further reform, by extension of the jurisdiction of the Summary Tribunals in 
relation to immovable property, was proposed by the Government but was not adopted 

by the Legislative Assembly. ■, i -r.! i n 

These reforms in the Mixed Courts procedure have been rendered possible only by 
the new legislative machinery established, bub it may be observed that the Legislative 
Assembly does not appear to be particularly disposed to make any very bold innovations 

in the existing procedure. . . 

With a view to a more thorough and systematic examination of the possible 
reforms to be made in procedure, the Ministry of Jiistice has recently appointed a 
technical commission, whose immediate mission is to draft a new code of proceduie tor 
the Native Courts. It may be hoped, however, that if the labours of this commission 
prove successful, the mixed procedure will in due course benefit tnereby, several 
members of the commission in question having formerly sat on the Mixed inbuna s 
Bench, and being therefore well acquainted with the defects at present complained o . 


45. School of Law. 

The transfer of the School of Law to the Ministry of Justice, reported last year 
was followed by the appointment of Mr. M. Shedon Amos, a judge of the Native Court 
of Appeal, as Director in the place of Mr. W. H. Hill, who had been selected for the 
post of Chief Inspector of the Native Tribunals. Mr. Hi 1 was successful during k is 
tenure of the directorship in introducing a better standard both in the class-room and in 
matters of order and discipline, and it may bo expected that continued progress will be 
made under his successor, who is already known for his work as a jurist. He has 
carried out changes in the course of study during the past year with the object of 
creating a more practical spirit in legal education, and these will result, I hope in the 
production of a class of Egyptian graduates thoroughly grounded in legal principles and 

fit to do creditable work as advocates and magistrates. n p t u 

The number of licentiates who graduate from within the School of I.aw, by no 
means represents the total of persons who are the recipients of a legal qualification. 
There must be added the so-called “ external” students, who are a,dmitted to the annual 
examinations without having passed through the school, and also the equivalence 
candidates who, having obtained a legal qualification elsewhere, are presented with the 
Egyptian equivalent on passing a single special examination in ce^ain Ju'anches of local 
importance. In 1913 the number of the former was 8, and of the latter 10, while 57 
students of the school itself obtained the diploma. The examiners testify to a marked 
inferiority on the part of the external candidates who presented themselves for the 
terminal examinations of the four yearly courses of study Out of 124 of these, about 
50 per cent, failed to piss the various examinations, and this is a natural result in view 
of the fact that a large number of them are former students of the bchool of Law who 
have left it in consequence of repeated failures. Apart from the fact that an exami¬ 
nation is in itself an imperfect test of education, a large proportion of the external 
candidates appear to be clerks in Government offices, and it is very doubtful whethei it 
is in the best interests of their office work that they shou d be engaged in attempting 
to pass examinations in which they achieve comparatively little success. The lega 
profession is also overstocked, and it would probably be wise to restrict the facilities 
granted to external students according to present regulations by imposing^, as is already 
the case with the regular students, a limit to the number of times a candidate may go 

up for ail examination. . • imo uu . 1.1 

Changes have been made in the “equivalence” examination m 1913 with the 

object of securing a better test of the fitness of the candidates, and a fiiithei letoim 
may be necessary in this direction. The general curriculum of Mohammadmi Law for 
students of the school compi’ises personal and real statute, portions of the Waqf Law 
and the law of procedure. The “ equivalence ” candidates, on tlie other hand, are only 
examined in the subject of personal statute. The “ equivalence diploma nevertheless 
confers upon these latter the same rights and privileges as the diploina of 
granted to graduates of the school, including, of course, the right to practise befoie the 
Mehkemehs. In order to protect clients before these Courts agauu possible 
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ignorance of their counsel, it has been suggested that the “equivalence examination 
snould be made to extend to all branches of Mohammadan Law which fi^re in the 
school curriculum, and the adoption of some measure of this nature appears desirable. 

KITCHENER. 


Annex. 


British Trade with Egypt in 1913. 


The year 1913 witnessed an increase in the value of imports, the figures being— 


1912 .. 
191.9 .. 


£E. 

25,907,759 

27,865,195 


and the share of the principal countries is shown in the following table :— 


1912. 1913. 


Great Britain .. .. • 

British Possessions in the Mediterranean 
British Possessions in the Far East 
Turkey 
France 

Austria-Hungary 
Germany 
Italy 
Belgium 
Rouinnnia .. 

United States of America 


£E. £E. 

7,990,658 8,196,483 

253,382 207,199 

1,314,361 1,778,278 

2,753,723 2,723,898 

2,411,425 2.513,108 

1,679,831 1,940,512 

1,421,180 1,608,881 

1,242,729 1,473,033 

1,102,711 1,177,998 

690,883 1,091,507 

403,528 525,160 


It will be seen from the above table that the imports from both the United 
Kingdom and the British possessions in the Far East have somewhat increased. 

The figures for the 14 categories into which goods are divided by the Customs are 
as follows:— 


Imports. 


Category. 


1, Animals and foodstuffs .. .. | 

2. Hides and manufactured leather ,. 

8._0ther_Miiuml-prQduct8 .. 

4. Cereals, vegetables, and farinaceous 

foods 

5. Colonial wares and drugs 

6. Spirituous liquors and oils .. 


7. Papers, books, and printed matter 

8. Cool and wood 

9. Stone, earth, glass, .. 

10. Dyeing materials and colours 

11. Chemical products, medicines, and 

perfumery .. 

12. Textiles 


Year. 

Total. 

United 

Kingdom. 

British Possessions. 

Mediter¬ 

ranean. 

Par East. 


£E. 

£E. 

£B. 

£E. 

1912 

1,105,466 

91,886 

75,044 

47,418 

1913 

1,051,116 

88,300 

51,409 

57,353 

1912 

888,893 

175,394 

140 

3,129 

1913 

385,198 

161,651 

98 

4,904 

1912 

78,077 

19,433 

89 

785 

1913 

70,413 

177409'^ 

11 

447 

1912 

3,066,446 

146,714 

123,463 

656,411 

1913 

4,241,978 

229,391 

108,828 

1,146,079 

1912 

1,230,963 

100,941 

154 

151,026 

1918 

1,066,023 

101,845 

136 

110,068 

1912 

1,272,247 

204,406 

33,101 

6,624 

1913 

1,411,462 

185,752 

27,276 

5,642 

1912 

433,542 

85,310 

10 

252 

1913 

487,888 

74,105 

24 

70 

1912 

3,061,770 

1,471,648 

906 

10,760 

1913 

8,838,799 

1,865,883 

214 

8,271 

1912 

640,218 

110,229 

5,452 

1,076 

1918 

582,899 

107,000 

8,641 

317 

1912 

280,665 

46,319 

399 

21,930 

1918 

252,353 

37,823 

209 

19,906 

1912 

1,872,116 

149,561 

4,500 

29,641 

1918 

1,342,974 

115,322 

3,008 

25,823 

1912 

6,907,962 

3,810,794 

5,673 

379,535 

1913 

6,968,984 

3,769,852 

5,589 

392,919 
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Category. 

Year. 

Total. 

United 

Kingdom. 

British Possessions. 

Mediter¬ 

ranean. 

Par East. 

13. Metals and manufactured metals .. | 

14. Miscellaneous .. ,. ., 

Total goods imported .. | 

Tobacco, tombac, cigars .. | 
Total imports .. ., | 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1918 

1912 

1913 

1912 

1913 

£E. 

2,921,806 

8,145,379 

1,938,065 

1,987,898 

£E. 

1,308,289 

1,483,691 

233,951 

248,680 

£E. 

60 

3,463 

717 

953 


24,693,236 

26,782,809 

7,984,825 

8,486,104 

249,708 

204,862 

1,818,564 

1,776,794 

1,214,523 

1,082,386 

5,883 

10,379 

3,674 

2,337 

797 

1,484 

25,907,759 

27,865,195 

7,990,658 

8,496,483 

253,382 

207,199 

1,314,361 

1,778,278 


1. There is a slight increase in the total import of preserved meat, of which the 
United Kingdom remains the largest importer. She has not retained her place in the 
condensed milk trade, Switzerland being the gainer. 

2. The British import of tanned hides has slightly increased and Great Britain 
continues the chief importer of saddlery. Her ^lare in the boot and shoe trade has 
fallen from £E. 109,85.1 to £E. 91,000, to the advantage of France, Germany, Austria, 
and India. 

4. Owing to a diminished production of local wheat, the total import of flour has 
increased from £E. 1,554,442 to £E. 2,245,820. Great Britain has largely benefited by 
this increase, having imported for £E. 215,494 as against £E. 135,833 in 1912. 

5. The British import of tea has dropped from £E. 16,703 in 1912 to £E. 11,350. 
Great Britain remains the chief importer of both jam and biscuits, 

6. Drinks and liquors show an increase, in which the United Kingdom participates. 
She also remains the principal importer of linseed oil. Her import of beer has slightly 
fallen. 

7. The United Kingdom has not shared in the increase in the paper trade, the 
value of her imports having dropped from £E. 33,745 to £E, 29,849, to the advantage 
of Austria-Hungary. 

8. The total import of coal is 1,721,415 tons, valued at £E. 2,011,527, as against 
1,638,414 tons, valued at £E. 1,574,649, the previous year. The increase in value is 
chiefly due to higher prices. The United Kingdom leads the way with £E. 1,791,933, 
the United States of America and Germany importing for £E. 159,969 and £E. 56,053 
respectively. 

9. Both the total import of cement and the share of the United Kingdom have 
decreased. 

11. The United Kingdom has kept her place in soap, although the total import 
shows a considerable decrease. 

12. The figures of the principal items of this categoiy (textiles) are— 


Cotton yarn ., 

Cotton tissues .. 

Woollen tissues 
Woollen cari)et8 .. 
Linen and hemp tissues 
Linen drapery 
Ready-made clothing 


Tear. 


Total. 


United 

Kingdom. 


{ 1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 

1 1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1913 
I 1912 
‘ * \ 1913 

/ 1912 

"1 1918 


£E. 

366,419 

307,508 

8,500,269 

3,656,700 

426,205 

372,917 

123,697 

112,212 

154,561 

117,504 

476,157 

564,378 

319,503 

305,912 


£E. 

146,585 

129,732 

2,936,694 

2,990,384 

188,702 

131,678 

54,156 

58,502 

67,871 

48,563 

94,077 

108,028 

46,895 

49,984 













































The increase in cotton tissues is due to higher prices, but Italy has benefited out 
of all proportion to other countries. The United Kingdom remains the chief importer 
of womlen yarns, but has lost gp’ound in woollen tissues to the advantage of Germany, 
France, and Italy. The bulk of European carpets continues to come from the United 
Kingdom, which imports for £E. 58,.000 out of a total of £E. 61,500. She remains the 
principal importer of linen and hemp yarns. Both the total import of linen and hemp 
tissues and the share of the United Kingdom have decreased. This is also the case in 

mixed tissues. » t i rp, ^ n 

Great Britain has lost ground in the rime trade to the benefit of Italy. I he bulk 
of the import of oilcloth continues to come from the United Kingdom. 

In linendrapery the United Kingdom is the next importer after France, with 
£E. 108,000 out of a total of £E. 564,400. Though the total import of ready-made 
clothing shows a decrease, being £E. 305,900 as against £E. 319,500 in 1912, the share 
of the United Kingdom has slightly advanced, and comes next to that of Austria- 
Hungary and France. 

13. The figures for the principal items in this category are as follows :— 


Wrought iron and steel, iron instru¬ 
ments and utensils 

Copper, brass, &c. .. 

Lead and tin .. .. 

Knginoa, and parts of engines ,, 

Railway carriages.. 

Cold, silver, and gold and silver articles ^ 
ether metals iincl metal goods .. | 


Year. 

Total. 

United 

Kingdom. 




1912 

xM; ■ 

1,473,723 

-iiii. 

590,583 

1913 

1,684,097 

752,200 

159,705 

1912 

188,787 

112,805 

1913 

95,803 

1912 

41,546 

19,700 

1913 

55,038 

237,725 

34,947 

1912 

88,204 

1913 

232,750 

102,967 

22,248 

1912 

98,657 

1913 

47,478 

1,520 

40,066 

1912 

103,210 

1913 

63,998 

27,257 

1912 

70,845 

25,404 

1913 

62,233 

19,847 


The United Kingdom is the chief importer of cast-iron tubes, the United States of 
America being second. In hoops the total import shows an Increase, but the share of the 
United Kingdom has slightly decreased, the German import having, on the other hand, 
doubled. Iron girders come mainly from Belgium, where a cheaper article, though of 
inferior Quality, is produced. The British import of iron sheets has slightly decreased, 
to the aovantage of Belgium, which again supplies a cheaper article. Notwithstanding 
an important increase in the total import of iron bars, the share of the United Kingdom 
has scarcely gone up at all, Belgium being once more the chief importer with a cheaper 
if inferior article. Almost the same may be said of iron tubes, though in this case it is 
Germany and not Belgium which is the chief importer. Great Britain has benefited 
considerably bjr a large advance in ironmongeiy, the other principal importers being 
Germany, Belgium, and France. Notwithstanding a decrease in the total import of 
looks, the share of the United Kingdom has sharply advanced to the detriment of 
Germany. A portion of the British trade in iron bedsteads has been deflected to 
the latter country, owing to the higher prices ruling in the United Kingdom. 
The latter continues the chief importer of tin plates as well as of copper and 
brass. The British share in tin has largely increased, though the total import is 
inconsiderable. 

There is a marked increase in the import of machines, £E, 503,800 as against 
£E. 3 75,500 i n 191 2 ; the United Kingdom has benefited more than any other country, 
having imported £E.324,800 as against £E. 239,500 in 1912, Germany coming next. 
There is no important change m the motor-car trade, France remaining the chief 
importer of this article. 

Great Britain has lost ground both in electrical and petroleum machines. Her 
share in trucks has almost disappeared, the bulk of the import being credited to Austria- 
Hungary and Belgium. 

The United Kingdom continues to be the chief importer of office articles, though 
the whole import is insignificant. Her share in hardware is only £E. 32,900 out of a 
total of £E. 260,000, the chief imi'orters being France, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 
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In electrical, telegraphic, and telephonic apparatus the share of the United Kingdom 
shows a loss to the advantage of Germany and France. 


Expoita. 


The total amount of exports from Egypt in 1913, including cigarettes, amounts 
to £E. 31,662,000, as against £E. 34,574,300 in 1912 ; the share of the United 
Kingdom being £E. 13,648,500, or 43'1 per cent,, compared with £E. 16,022,300, or 
46'3 per cent, in the previous year. 

The figures for the principal countries are as follows :— 


1912. 1918. 


Great Britain 

British possessions in the Mediterranean 

British possessions in the Par East.. 

United States of America 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 
Switzerland .. ,, 


Italy .. 


£E. 

16,022,318 

13,630 

122,704 

4,120,895 

3,885,937 

2,706,975 

2,056,802 

1,431,167 

1,008,896 

948,889 


£E. 

13,648,479 

12,536 

109,919 

2,484,905 

4,066,287 

2,787,243 

2,241,701 

1,756,993 

1,012,217 

1,012,594 


The total export of cotton has decreased from £E. 27,529,300 in 1912 to 
£E, 25,513,100. The United Kingdom has taken smaller quantities of a value of 
£E. 10,996,700, as against £E. 12,572,200 in the previous year. The United States of 
America comes next with an important loss on 1912 from£E. 4,072,200 to£E. 2,442,500. 
Germany, France, and Russia have increased to £E. 2,430,000, £E. 2,406.400. and 
£E. 2,190,600 respectively. 

The United Kingdom has taken £E. 1,698,700 of cotton seed as against 
£E. 2,349,100 in 1912, out of a total of £E. 3,294,800. Germany, which comes next 
with £E. 1,480,704, has only taken £E. 40,000 less than the year before. The 
United Kingdom takes nearly the whole export of cotton seed cakes. 

With lower mices the total export of onions sank from £E. 384,800 in 1912 to 
share of the United Kingdom decreased proportionately. The 
United Kingdom is credited with £E. 210,000, out of a total of £E. 251,900 
m eggs. 

. ^ 395,000 in cigarettes, only £E. 58,200 have been sent to the 

United Kingdom, and £E. 52,000 to the British dominions. 


Coal in Transit. 


1,686,700 tons of coal arrived of the value of £E. 2,010,000, as against 
1,736,317. tons of the value of £E. 1,726,700 in the previous year; the share of the 
United Kingdom being 1,605,000 tons, of a value of £E. 1,909,700. 


Cairo, March 28, 1914. 


ROBERT GREG. 


[14818] No. 20. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Qrey,—(Received Avril 4 1 

(No. 48.) 

T TTAVT? 4 . 1 , k 4. 1 , Cairo, March 2^, IQU. 

1 HAVE the honour to submit my report on the aflfairs of the Sudan for the year 
1913, “ 

I have, &c, 

KITCHENER. 


[1683] 
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1. Introduction. 

The principal event of the year under review has been the formal guarantee by 
His ^ developing the 

Sudan as a cotton-growing country. i i.i. 4 .- f 4 .k 

In all other respects the year has been an uneventful one, and the attention ot the 

Government has been directed chiefly to the pressing problem of how to maintain 
existing and necessary services in an efficient state while passing through a bad year 
owim/ to a low flood and want of rain. It is satisfactory to note that, in spite oi the 
abnormally low Nile and unevenly distributed rains, the Sudan has not only paid its 
way, but has continued to make satisfactory progress on the lines ot developrnent 
already laid down. Indeed, the only part of the country where the situation cannot be 
described as altogether satisfactory is the south-eastern frontier, where an extensive 
trade in arms and ammunition is carried on between Abyssinia, and the JNuer 
country. Financial considerations at present preclude the Sudan Government from 
establishing an effective administration over the district between the Khor Y a bus and 
Lake Iludffif, and from occupying the Boma plateau. Sonaething, it is true, has been 
done in this direction by the construction, after the punitive expedition to the Anuak 
country in 1912, of posts at Akobo, Bonjak; and Nasser, but the problem will never be 
quite satisfactorily solved until the whole country up to the frontier is eflectiveiy 
occupied. The political situation at Adis Ababa, and the apparent inability ot the 
Abyssinian Government to put a stop to the smuggling of arms from the coast, also 
makes for unrest in the outlying districts bordering on the Sudan which do not appear 

to be under the full control of the Central Government. ... „ - 4 . • u 

By an arrangement with the Uganda Government, a delimitation of territories has 
taken place which will put the boundary on a much improved basis as regards tribal 
distribution. 

2. Finance. 

'fhe revenue during the year under review has suffered from the insufficient rainfall 
of both 1912 and 1913, the abnormally low flood of 1913, and the consequent depression 
of trade In spite, however, of adverse conditions, the Customs statistics show an 

increase in the value ofimports exclusive of specie and goods in transit froin£E. 1,967,429 

in 1912 to £E. 2,109,776 in 1913. Exports, on the other hand, have declined m value 
from £E. 1,373,119 to £E. 1,185,186, but this falling off is almost entirely due to the 
!i'W price of gum and the shortage in the crop. In the north, more especially in the 
Dongola and Haifa provinces, a series of low floods culminating in the phenomenally 
low Nile of 1913, has somewhat affected the prosperity of the inhabitants, and has 
necessarily reacted adversely on trade. The greater part of the revenue has been 
collected without difficulty, but the failure of the rains in the Blue and White Nile 
provinces has compelled the natives to drive their cattle south in search of grazing, with 
the result that the collection of the animal tax has been delayed. The low flood has 

also interfered with the collection of taxes in the north. It is to be hoped that the 

regulated system of irrigation about to be undertaken will remedy this unsatisfactory 
state of things in the future, and place the natives less at the mercy of adverse weather 

conditions. , , , , i 

The accounts for the year 1913 are not yet closed, but the results, as nearly as can 

at present be estimated, will be as follows:— 

ttevonufl .. .. .. .. .. ■ • • • 

Expenditure .. .. •• •» •• •• 1)615,000 


Sviiplus 


‘29,000 


Thu iwiiv.)\iug tigures show the receipts from the principal sources of revenue for 
the last two years, ^e figures for the year 1912 being the actual amounts collected 
and those for 1913 the anticipated receipts :— 



H KO" 

1912. 

1913. 

iuue— 


£E. 

£E. 

Provinces 


436,578 

509,000 

UepartmoutB and service.s ,. 


919,057 

1,054,590 

1,664,670 

Local provincial services .. 


.. 1,4'28.605 
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The laud tax realized £E. 45,100 against an estimate of £E. 53,100 or deficit of 
£Ei. 8,000, due to arrears outstanding at the end of the year and to remissions. The 
receipts from Ushfir (tithe), notwithstanding a poor rainfall, in most districts show an 
increase. 

In the past all direct taxation was borne by cultivators and owners of land and 
cattle, but in 1913 an ordinance was passed imposing a tax on the profits of traders, 
the tax to be levied in proportion to the profits made. 

The total anticipated revenue from the Departments is approximately £E. 1,054,000 
as compared with estimated receipts of £E. 1,060,200, or a deficit of £E. 6,200. 

The receipts from the principal revenue-earning Departments for the last 
two years are :— 


191-2, 1913. 


Customs 

Steamers 

Post and telegraphs 
Railwa.vs 


£E. 

£E. 

93,761 

186,760 

173,442 

148,840 

62,421 

63,200 

505,300 

553,2,50 


The large increase in the Customs revenue is accounted for by the agreement by 
which the Egyptian Government credit the Sudan with the duties levied in Egyptian 
ports on goods coming to and going from the Sudan. The estimated revenue was 
£E. 177,500 and the anticipated result shows an increase of £R. 9,260. The decrease 
in the receipts from the steamers’ department is mainly due to the transfer to the 
railways of the steamer service between Haifa and Shellal connecting the Egyptian 
and Sudanese railway services. Apart from this, the Department has suffered from 
the general trade depression. 

The unallotted balance of the reserve fund on the 31st December, 1912, stood at 
£E. 129,382, and the credit sanctioned against it at £E. 119,382. The balance, 
together with sundry receipts, &c., brings the approximate unallotted balance of the 
reserve fund on the 1st January, 1914, to about £E. 65,000. 


Budget for 1914. 

It has been decided to effect a change in the form of the estimates for the year and 
no longer to include in the Budget the figures of the local provincial services, a change 
rendered necessary by the promulgation of a local taxation ordinance, under which 
towns and rural districts may be created in the various provinces, and the revenues and 
expenditure of each town and rural district must be shown sepai’ately. In future the 
figures of the local revenue and expenditure will no longer appear in the general 
Budget but in a separate one. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure, exclusive of local provincial services, was 
£E. 1,547,200. 


The estimates for 1914 as compared with 
provincial services, in both cases are as follows :— 

those for 1913, 

exclusive 



1914. 

1913. 

Revenue— 

Provinces 

Departments 

. 

£E. 

‘ .. 519,000 

.. 1,125,000 

£E. 

487,000 

1,060,200 


Total .. 

.. 1,644,000 

1,547,200 

Expenditure— 
Provinces 
Departments 


885,828 
.. 1,268,672 

871,179 

1,176,021 


Total .. 

,. 1,644,000 

1,547,200 


The revenue and expenditure are £E. 96,000 over the estimates of 1913. 

The increase in the revenue of the provinces will, it is estimated, be derived 
uiairdy from Ushfir and the animal tax. 
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3. Communications. 


Railways. 

The following table gives a comparison of expenditure and earnings for the years 
1912 and 1913 :— 


Year. | 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Working 
j Expenses. 

Profits. 

Percentage 

of 

Expenditure 
to Earnings. 


tDli! .. 

1918 .. 

£E. 

.509,629 

516,876 

£E. 

875,876 

396,496 

£E. 

133,753 

120.380 

73-7 

76-7 



A reduction in the proEts was anticipated owing to increased expenditure on 
relaying and i^newals. In spite, however, of the high prices prevading notably m the 
case^o/coal and iron, and the decline in the gum export traffic, the profit estimated for 
in the 1913 Budget has been more than realized. No furtlier radway 
hand at present, but every effort is being made to collect all old material from existing 
lines with a view to the continuation of a branch line to iokar. 

The summer flood rivers were everywhere much below the normal level, and weie 
consequently open to navigation for a shorter period than usual, but, notwithstanding, 
the Aartoum steamers’ earnings have reached the total expected, and revenue lom 
commercial transport will be aliout £E. 5,000 in excess of the previous year. The 
private charters by travelling and shooting parties, the traffic with Abyssinia vi^ 
Lmbela, and the improvement in the postal service returns have 
balanced the loss caused by a very poor Jur Eiver flood, 

season causing an excess over the budgetary provision of some £E. 3,000 and the 
diversion of the gum traffic from Kordofan to the through rad route. 

Mention may here be made of the discovery of a channel 
Rivers. The opening up of this waterway and the clearing of the Bahr el Ghazal are 
desirable whenever funds are available, in order to give access to the western part of the 

The penetration into new districts has emphasized the need for Ivght-draug , 
handy veBSola for use in the smaUer tributaries of the Nile, and it is proposed to make 
a trial with a lightly built stern-wheeled boat, to be driven by crude-oil motor. 

Roads and Wells, 

All existing lines of communication have been kept open and some 210 kilom. of 
new roads cleared. The special well-sinking operations in the provinces of Kordotan 
and Kassala have been continued, and 53 new wells ha.ve in addition been sunk i 
various districts. A ISO-feet-span steel suspension bridge has been erected over the 
Baro Kellu River, in the neighbourhood of Gambela. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

There has been an increase of £E. 1,853 in the revenue and an increase of £E. 4,781 
in expenditure. The traffic returns show a small increase in the amount of correspon- 
dence^denlt with, but both parcels and money orders have declined, in ^e latter case 
owing to the opening of a branch of the National Bank of Egypt at El Obeid. 

The provision of additional telegraph wires from Khartoum to Atbara and Wad 
Mcdani Is in hand, and will have the eflect of relieving the congestion on two very busy 
circuits The reconstruction of the desert line between Berber and Suakin has also 
been undertaken. The state of the lines generally is as good as can be expected 
considering the damage to which they are constantly exposed by fire, wild animals, 
white ants, and the depredations of the natives. 
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Savings Bank. 

The opening of a Savings Bank was authorized on the 28th May, and branches 
were opened at Khartoum and other places in October ; but it is only in the Dongola 
Province where many deposit accounts have been opened, and it is clear that the 
Sudanese require time to appreciate the benefits of such institutions. 


4. Agriculture and Irrigation. 


Irrigation, 

The 1913 flood was the lowest recorded for more than a hundred years. Water 
levels throughout the Dongola Province have been 2 metres below the average of the 
last few years—itself very low—with the result that none of the basins have received 
any water. 

A complete project for the irrigation of a block of land in the Gezira has been 
prepared, comprising a dam on the Blue Nile at Makwar, 8 kilom. south of Sennar, a 
canal of about 70 kiloms.’ length, and the necessary canalization. Borings are being 
carried out at the site of the dam with the object of ascertaining the best alignment 
for the proposed headworks of the canal. The survey operations for studying the 
White Nile basin, with a view to converting it into a flood escape and reservoir by 
means of a dam at Jebel Aoli, have also been carried out. The Nile valley has been 
cross-sectioned at intervals between .Jebel Aoli and Malakal, and some borings have 
been made on the site of the proposed dam. Work has proceeded in Tokar, where the 
large reduction in the cultivated area owing to scarcity of water emphasizes the need 
for carrying out control works on the Baraka River. At Kassala the irrigation by the 
Gash works has given satisfactory results. 


Land and Land Registration Settlement. 

The Lands Department has been chiefly occupied with matters pertaining to town 
lands, and substantial progress can be recorded in the arrangements for the settlement 
and future development of a number of the more important towns in the country, 
notably El Obeid, Nahud, and Tokar. Transactions in agricultural land have been few 
and of little importance, though there has been a number of sales of small areas and 
the annual lettings of cultivable Government land have followed the normal courae. 
Several concessions of land away from the river have been granted, notably one for the 
working of the salt-fields at Eas Rowaiya, and a concession to prospect for artesian 
water between the Blue Nile and Atbara with a view to the irrigation of cultivable 
areas. 

The settlement and registration of the Geteina portion of the Gezii’a has been 
completed, as well as the registration of titles to land in El Obeid town. In those 
districts where the land has been surveyed and a settlement made legal proceedings in 
connection with land ownership have been almost abolished. 


Agriculture. 

There is a satisfactory increase of the area under cultivation, accounted for mainly 
by the good rains in Kordofan. The following table shows the areas cultivated in the 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913 



1911. 

1912. 

1918. 

Irrigation by artificial means— 

From the river ,. 

Irrigatiou 1^ natural agency— 

1. By flood or rise of river .. .. 

2. By nim .. ,. .. ,. 

Feddans. 

116,000 

129,000 

1,488,000 

Feddans. 

120,000 

157,000 

1,660,000 

Feddans. 

130,000 

123,000 

2,050,000 

Total 

1,703,000 

1,937,000 

2,303,000 


[1683] 
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As usual the widest variations are in respect of durra and dukhn, the gram crops 
upon whTch th"es of the Sudao are most dependent for them actual food 

reciuiremente^^ to note that there is an increased cultivation of such products as 

n m-irked revival of interest in all forms of agriculture. . j „ > 

Te ^eXobtained at the Tayiba demonstration station during the second years 
work ng we even favourable than those of the previous season Over a consider^ 

Tblv TaS area the average yield per feddan rose from 5-3 kantars in 1911-12 to 
fe^antarsTn 1912-13, and the quality of cotton was of a high order. Ihe 
exneriraental stave having been passed, this station is now being 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate on a commercial basis. The general resu t o ^ j , 
woSbfat iS h^ more justified the policy of the Government in regard to 
Z TlXfcotC area. A marked improvement in the cu tivation of the land and in 
the handling of the cotton has taken place, and consequently higher ^ ® 

retter priced have been obtained. The sale of cotton by pub he “f Tdf 
by Government classifiers, has ensured a fair market price to the cultivators. 


Exploration and Survey. 

Steady progress has been maintained generally, and the employment of n^ives 
topographical work for the first time has greatly _ facilitated operations. The new 
general map of the Sudan on a scale of -giro^oiT neaiung completion, an 
issued in the spring. 

Forests. 

Good i.ruuress is being made in the most important work of increasing and 
conserving the^’gum forests of Kordofan, and it is gratifying to note that the natives 
themselves are beginning to appreciate the efforts of the Government to promote an 
Srstry in whichThey a?e so deeply concerned. 20.000 fresh rubber trees have been 
added to the existing 65,000 ceara at Saoleil. The revenue for the first rime months 
of 1913 shows an increase of £E. 7,123, the gross revenue for the same period being 

£E. 92,237. 

Freservation of Game. 

lleturns of game killed received up to date show a total of 1,903, of which 968 
animals were shot by visitors and 935 by holders of officials licences. The year has 
been satisfactory from the financial point of view. IJoports indicate a decrease m 1 1 
amount of game in Kordofan and on the Upper Nile, due 

the increased number of fire-arms which have unfortunately got into the hands of 
the natives. 


5. Public Works. 

The funds allotted for public works were 

(o.) Public WoitB ordinary Budget . ^ . • . 

[b.) Public Works, 1918, special credit for new buildings .. . • 

(c.) Miscellaneous services .. .. • • • • • • • * ’ ' 


In addition to the above, the following unexpended balances 
also available for expenditure in 1913, viz. :— 


Balance of special credits for new buildings (1908 and 1909) 
„ 1910 special credit for new buildings 

1911 special credit for new buildings 
„ 1912 special credit for new buildings 


of former credits were 


jbE. 

2,586 

3,738 

19,087 

20,875 


Ae usual, miscellaneous works, for which funds are provided under the local 
urovinoial services, wore also carried out by the Public Works Department, Satisfactory 
moEtess has been made on now works, chiefly ru the southern provinces. The electric 
light installation and water supply at Khartoum continue to be satisfactory, as also the 
Tayiba pumping plant for the Gezira experimental agricultural station, the running ot 
which has been taken over by the Public Works Department. 
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Port Sudan Toum and Harbour Works. 

The installation of additional hauling machinery at the dockyard shipway has been 
completed, and craft up to 800 tons deadweight can now be dealt with. The quays, 
crane tracks, Customs warehouses, offices, &c., have been duly maintained, and are all 
in good condition, but there is urgent need of a permanent water supply. 


6. Education. 

No important changes have taken place, but so far as the financial situation 
permits the 1906 programme is being carried out. The School of Engineering and the 
Training College for Schoolmasters and Qadis continue to do excellent work. The 
higher primary schools are without exception full, and most of them l^ave a waiting 
list. I do not, however, consider an increase in their number to be necessary, and I 
would prefer to see funds devoted as they become available to the dissemination of 
industrial, vernacular, and technical education. 


Archaeology. 

Satisfactory results continue to be obtained from the various archaeological sites 
which are being excavated. A short season’s work, by the American Mission at Kerma 
revealed an important settlement of the Middle Empire. Four years of consecutive 
work at Meroe have brought to light many interesting ruins. The Oxford Mission 
confined their energies to the neighbourhood of Merowe in Dongola, where they were 
occupied with the study of a cemetery, a temple, and what appear to have been royal 
treasuries, all of the Ethiopian period. Mr. Wellcome continued his excavations in 
Seunar, where he unearthed a large number of primitive burials, 


7. Justice. 

1,697 persons were convicted by non-summary criminal Courts, as compared with 
1,547 in the previous twelve months, and 16,164 by summary trial, as compared with 
17,647. While crimes of violence remain the same, there is a considerable increase of 
crimes against property, probably as much due to better police methods and a tendency 
to report more offences to the Government as to anything else. North of Khartoum 
there is singularly little crime. A new feature of the year has been a number of cases 
from Kassala of illicit possession of arms and of offences against the Game Preservation 
Ordinance. 

The number of civil suits shows a substantial increase, the figures for the twelve 
months under review being 15,041, as compared with 11,950. 

Legislation. 

Four Ordinances only were promulgated during the year. They are the— 

(i.) Traders’ Tax Ordinance, 

(ii.) Animals’ Export and Import Ordinance. 

(iii.l Khartoum City Survey Ordinance. 

(iv.) Customs Ordinance. 


Mohammadan Law Courts. 

10,455 cases were instituted during the year, as compared with 9,475 in the 
previous year, but, notwithstanding the increase of business, suits are heard within a 
reasonable time, and the Courts have reached a highly creditable state of efficiency. 
This satisfactory state of things is due partly to the education and training in the 
Gordon College vSheikhs’ Schom, from which the staff of the Law Courts is now 
recruited, and partly to the zeal, tact, and capacity of the Grand Qadi. 

There is a decrease in the number of marriages and a high proportion of divorces, 
but tliis may be attributed to the people not having been so prosperous as in previous 
years. 
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8. Administration. 

Prisons. 

There has been a considerable increase in the 

crimes, as also to Zaptia prisons. e ™' „ prisoners has been generally 

jPoZicfi* 

uncivilized countries in which their duties are perioimecl. 

Slavery. 

The traffic in slaves has been rendered almost impossible by the precautions 
ton hv the Government Few oases have been reported during the past year, and 

to time, but are always followed up, generally with success. 

9. Public Health. 

'I’he oast vear has again been free from serious epidemics. Malaria has been much 
less previSent,^due partly to the scanty rainfall and partly to ‘“‘^nSr 

to anti-malarial measures. It is hoped that the j..• ^ f of the 

the Public Health Ordinance will improve sanitary cond tionsd^^^^ 

Jrrlfrn+flrl areas That irrigation can be carried out without extensive mosqu 
brefding and consequent mflaria is shown by the 

notably the Government experimental farm at Shambat. Sleeping sickness is still 
m2„t in tL Yei Kiver'district, and it is now found over - ^ 

formerly, both in western Mongalla and western &hr el “ 'f ® •. ;.?»ared 

tn Iw nrevalent in the Congo to the west and south-west of Tembura, where it is learea 
that tL disease may appear shortly. There is also considerable danger in the norther 
™rtion of the Bahr^el ?3hazal from the admission of “ 

Mongalla. The general health of the population is. with few exceptions, satisfactory, 

though infant mortality is still excessive. 

Vetennary and Cattle Plague. 

Progress continues in the organization of the veterinary services, and the ye“ has 
witnessed a division of the actmties of the Department into four sections—General 
Veterinary, Veterinary Survey, Quarantine, and B™»ding^'«th|o°mplell^ta^y se^^^^^^ 
to deal with stores and accounts. Outbreaks of contagious diseases—^hiefly cattle- 
l^lld contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle-have been “7>X"%“Xrs 
but there has been an increased measure of success in handling ^ ^ 

nleuro-pneumonia of cattle would appear to have entered the Sudan from the adjoining 
trorrof Darfur. Centres of Sfsease have been encountered ‘f.,“ 

Kordoto and in the White Nile and Blue Nile provinces. It is gratify™? *“ ®'i'^ “lat 
the conHdenca and appreciation of the natives have been gained W ‘be succres which 
has attended the efforts of the Department towards the preservation of their stock 
Laboratory work has been somewhat interrupted and exp^imental work curtailed 
owing to the absence of personnel on inspection duty outside Khartoum. ^ 
has been made, though on modest lines, in encouraging horse breeding and 
of free services by a Government sire has increased from 76 in 1911 to 192 m the 

past year. 


10. Population aud Labour. 


it is possi 


population continues to increase at a normal rate in those provinces in which 
ble to keep a fairly reliable record. The registers of births and deaths in t le 
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principal towns show that, although the male births considerably exceed the female, in 
the whole population the percentage of males is still less than that of the females. 

The low Nile and light rainfall, following upon an indifferent season last year, has, 
as regards quantity, provided a supply of labour far in excess of the demand. As 
regards quality, the Sudanese labourer has still much to learn from his Egyptiap 
neighbour. Although no public works of magnitude were in progress, the nunobers of 
labourers in Government employ rose to 8,230 during February, the highest total 
observed since the inception of the Labour Bureau, which has also been used by 
European concessionnaires, Egyptian agriculturists, and others. 


11. Military Matters. 

General Situation. 

The efficiency of the Army has been well maintained, but the opening up of new 
districts has unquestionably increased its ten'itorial responsibility and tends to widen 
the distribution of the military units. Consequent op the formation of two equatorial 
companies in the Bahr el Ghazal district, it has been found possible to withdraw the 
regular troops from Yambio and Tambura to their headquarters at Wau, although, 
owing to the attitude of certain tribes in the western Bahr el Ghazal, a detachment of 
one company of the 12th Sudanese, under a British officer, has had to be formed at 
Raga. The British garrison at Khartoum consists of six companies of infantry and a 
detachment of garrison artillery, with details; one company of infantry is mounted 
on camels. 

The general health of the troops has been exceptionally good. Admissions to 
hospital show a decrease of 403 as compared with 1912, and the average daily sick 
returns are also lower. When it is i*ealized that the Army serves under widely 
dissimilar conditions of climate and is spread over thirty degrees of latitude, the fact 
that only 1*72 per cent, have been unfit for duty must be regarded as most satisfactory. 
The water supply in Khartoum has received attention, and water mains will shortly be 
available for all the barracks. The new hospital at Omdurman has proved of the 
greatest value. 

Military Operations. 

Patrols and military operations of minor importance occurred in the following 
districts:— 

Ajaak Dinkas (Bahr el Ghazal), to vindicate Government authority and punish 
assaults on friendly natives; 

On the Rahad and Binder rivers, to suppress arms traffic, &c.; 

In the Lau and Zeraf (Nuer) districts, to collect tribute; 

In Debba (Dongola Province), to suppress raiding parties ; 

Iq Jebel Nahl, to suppress arms traffic; 

In the Gaweir (Nuer) district, to suppress arms traffic; 


In the Gaweir (Nuer) district, to suppress arms traffic; 
In the Kababish country, to stop raids: 

In the Jebel Dagig, on account of tribal disturbances; 
In the Twi (Dinka) district, to quell tribal disturbances. 


KITCHENER. 


[14825] 


No. 21. 


Vi8co}mt Kitchener to Sir PJdward Orey. — (Rft^ived April 4.) 
Confidential.) 


(No. 55, Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, March 28, 1914. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 22 of the 23rd instant, I have the honour 
to report as follows upon the present political situation in this country:— 

Mohammed Pasha Said was, at the time of his appointment as Prime Minister, 
persona gi^ata with the Khedive, but during his tenure of office their relations have 
undergone a gradual but complete change. The friction between His Highness and 
his Minister, which has existed for some years past, has latterly, as reported in my 
telegrams to you, assumed so acute a character that the situation has been rendered 
almost untenable. 

When, after the death of Boutros Pasha Ghali, Mohammed Pasha Said was 
[1683] R 
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a ‘VT :irr f ctsj 

st«rs ^To 

Mr,hammed pS Said has shown a distinct predilection for somewhat tortuous 
me hoXin attSnfng his ends. He has also allowed himself to be led mto frequent 
disputes with his colleagues in the Ministry, in which he has ^ 

rir/ht Although it has been possible to compose them, they have lett traces oe 
which have impaired the solidarity of the Cabinet. Mohanmied baid ^ P°P^r' 
Tthe country’^ and has little following. Moreover, m his dealings with the newly- 

constituted Legislative Assembly he has shown a ^ ^HU‘as“ot se’veat 

aroased a certain measure of personal antagonism in its members. Me Has on seveiai 

occLioL beeroblTged to thrL himself for support upon this agency or upon the 
British oflicials in order to be extricated from the difficult situations in which 
rn srn^^ has placed him, and. although this support has always been 

forthS often felt Lions misgivings as to whether our position has not 

been impaired or might not in the future be compromised by his actions. 

On Uie other hand. Mohammed Pasha Said has 
ViP h-is been called upon to perform. During a time when the Tripolitan and MalKan 
wars have had their inevitable reaction here he has done ev®^’ythjng ^ ^ 

feeling and to allay fanaticism, and in this respect his influence w th ^he She Idis and 
hul7iLn as an ultra-religious Moslem has proved extremely use ul. Himself a we I- 
kuowu Nationalist in fo®rmef years he hae,wldle in f 
this agency to prevent or repress political agitation and 

nersouallv much afraid of the Khedive, he has frequently offered His Highness 

Lpalatable but salutary advice, and has not failed ^e^^ "irthTLses^^/the 
stroim line with the Palace when this was demanded of him. In JQ® cases ot me 
^^ariout Railwav and of the Wakfs transfer he loyally supported the views of His 
Majesty’s Government, thereby accentuating His Highness s 

hiin It must be admitted that his difficulties have been greatly incieased by the 
s^ emftic campaign conducted against him by the Palace, both *roufh the acuve 
intrigues of the Klfedive’s entourage and through the newspapers by Hm 

Hic^hness or bought over when they have shown a tendency to support the MinisHy. 

® The r«rns®add«ced to me by the Khedive for requesting a change . “f Prune 
Minister are in a great measure based on stories about Mohammed Said which do not 
bear analysis. They probably originate with the less 

His Highness’s household who bear a special animosity against the ^aracter 

accusations mads by Hie Highness of various 

the part of Mohammed Said, and his complaints regardiM ''f “'SS 
caused by the domestic quarrels in the Ministry, are founded in a 

to ^ strong opinion that His Highness should only be permitted, after con¬ 

sultation with His Majesty's representative here, to change his Ministers ™ 
of general policy, and not owing to personal dislike or pique, f 

incurred his displeasure by their loyal support of the policy of His M j ^r-naitinn in 
ment Avhen it was in disagreement with his own. At the same time my position ii 

supporting Mohammed Said has been rendered P-IshTFeW 

and I cannot but admit that His Higlmess’s proposal to recall Mustapha Pasha Fehmy 
to power would be attended by an improvement in the native administration of U 

privaio telegtrtu. the IGth March 1 infornied 
I felt at that time that it was necessary to convey clearly to the Khedive 
alter his attitude on this question and abandon all idea of an immediate change 
Ministers. Unfortunately, in the ensuing few days, ^lohamined Pasha Said again 
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iiu-^iuauaged the Assembly, and became involved in such serious complications that 
when I saw His Highness on the 23rd he was able to bring forward arguments of a 
nature to which it was difficult for me to reply. On that occasion the entourage 
question afforded me no assistance, as His Highness at once agreed to comply with all 
our requirements, and, indeed, opened the conversation by expressing his readiness 
to do so. 

The proposal he advanced to appoint Mustapha Pasha Fehmy was undoubtedly 
one that would give satisfaction to the Eui’opean officials in the Government and to 
the country at large. As you are aware, Mustapha Pasha Fehmy has never been a 
friend of the Khedive, and has always loyally supported His Majesty’s Government 
and their representative in Egypt. He is absolutely straight and loyal and a thorough 
gentleman. I have the greatest confidence in him and have always regarded him in 
the light of an old and constant friend of my own. The only drawback to his appoint¬ 
ment lies in the state of his health, but that is now improved, and I am given to 
understand that he is prepared to accept office. 

I discussed the situation and your telegram of the 25th March with Lord E. Cecil 
and Mr. Graham, and we came to the conclusion that as, in the event of a change of 
Premiers, no alternative to the appointment of Mustapha Pasha Fehmy could be 
entertained, the answer to the Khedive must be so framed as to avoid any risk of 
wounding the susceptibilities of that statesman, who had been aware for some time 
past of His Highness’s proposal in regard to him, and of thereby causing him to with¬ 
draw his candidature. I therefore gave the Khedive the message .reported in my 
telegram No. 23 of the 27th instant. His Highness accepted it without much 
comment, and said that he would see Mustapha Pasha Fehmy as soon as the latter 
returned to Cairo from Upper Egypt, which will be on or about the 2nd April. 
T shall then also have an opportunity myself of discussing the situation with Mustapha 
Pasha Fehmy, and I will report to you further on the matter. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


[14830] No. 22. 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 4.) 

(N'o. 111. Confidential.) 

Sir, Rome, March 28, 1914. 

IN my despatch No. 97 of the IGth instant I had the honour to report that, when 
I spoke to the Marquis di Ban Giuliano about the direct communications which had 
taken place with the Khedive on the subject of the attitude of the Sheikh Senussi, as 
instructed in your despatch No. 53, Confidential, of the 2nd instant, his Excellency 
explained that he was no longer de jtire Minister for Foreign Affairs, and he begged me 
therefore to postpone my communication until the post should be officially occupied 
again, either by himself or his successor. 

Since the new Ministry was formed I have been unsuccessful in seeing the Marquis 
di San Giuliano, who has been much occupied at Ministerial Councils, and after twice 
failing to do so, I have to-day given the Secretary-General a short memorandum to 
hand to him, embodying the instructions given me. 

Signor de Martino, on reading its contents, at once admitted the impeachment. 
He said the Italian Government had had two offers of interveution-with the Senussi 
Sheikh. The one came from the Young Turks in Constantinople, the other from the 
Khedive. They had not thought the Young Turks would have much prospect of 
success, and therefore had preferred the latter. The Khedive had, he said, been given 
a considerable sum of money to undertake the mission, and was to have received a 
further sura if it should have proved successful. All this, however, bad, he said, been 
done by the Minister of the Colonies, and not tlirough the Foreign Office, though he 
did not go so far as to say without the cognizance of the Foreign Office. He added 
that he quite realised the objections we must entertain to such direct communications 
with the Khedive. Note would be taken of my representations, which would be sent 
to the Minister of the Colonies, with a view to the avoidance of such proceedings in 
the future. ® 

I shall revert to the subject when next I see the Minister for Foreign -Affairs 
himself. 

I have, &c, 

RENNELL RODD. 
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[ 15032 ] No. 23. 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.-^{Received April 5.) 

(No. 25.) 

(Telegraphic.) R. Cairo, April 5, 1914. 

MY despatch No. 55 of 28tli March. 

I saw Mustapha Pasha Fehmy yesterday morning immediately after his arrival 
from Upper Egypt. I found that state of his health was far less satisfactory than I 
had been led to expect. His medical advisers at first refused to entertain the idea of 
allowing him to hold office, and only agreed to the proposal on the understanding that he 
should confine himself to being Prime Minister without a portfolio, and should transact 
all business in his own house. It was soon evident to me that Mustapha Pasha Fehmy 
had fallen under the influence of his son-in-law, Saad Zaghloul, who had met him in 
Upper Egypt, and had travelled back to Cairo with him. His Excellency proposed to 
change sooner or later all the existing Ministers, and especially to make a clean 
sweep of those who had been most loyal to His Majesty’s Government. The 
substitutions he suggested were chiefly distinguished for their devotion to Saad. I used 
every argument, and even made a personal appeal to Mustapha, but completely failed 
to induce him to modify his attitude, which I can only ascribe to some promise 
given to his son-in-law in the matter. Later in the day I saw the Khedive, and 
found that new Ministers-^imposftd by Mustapha were as unpalat able to^Hig^Highness 
as they were to myself. We discussed possible alternatives to Mustapha, and a^eed 
that only two suitable candidates to the Premiership were Rushdi Pasha, present 
Minister of Justice, or Siny Pasha, present Minister of Public Works. Latter, 
though eligible as regards character and abilities, is a technical man, who 
has held completely aloof from politics, and we came to the conclusion that 
Rushdi Pasha, an able law'j’’er and good speaker, would best be able to cope with 
the present situation. Rushdi has agreed to form a Cabinet, and has suggested 
following composition: Rushdi, Minister of the Interior; Sirry, Minister of Public 
Works; Hilmy Pasha, Minister of Public Instruction; Wahba Pasha, Minister of 
Finance; Moheb Pasha, Minister of Wakfs ; Adly Pasha Yeghen, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Sarwat Pasha, Minister of Justice; Sidky Pasha, Minister of Agriculture. 

Of the new Ministers, Adly has held various public offices in the past and has 
distinguished himself recently as vice-president of Legislative Assembly. Sidky 
and Sarwat are Under-Secretary of State and Procureur general respectively. They 
are both capable men, and their inclusion will strengthen the Administration; they 
are also good speakers and will be useful in the Assembly, where Government have 
hitherto remained somewhat inarticulate in face of attacks by the Opposition. 

Khedive has accepted Ministry proposed by Rushdi, and I agree to it subject to 
your approval. I should be grateful if your instructions could be telegraphed to me as 
soon as possible. 


[ 14830 ] 


No. 24. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir R, Rodd. 

(No. 92.) 

air. Foreign Office, April 9, 1914. 

I HAVE received your Excellency’s despatch No. Ill, Confidential, of the 
28th ultimo, and I am led to the conclusion, from the tone of the communication which 
you received from the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that the 
Italian Government do not realise the degree of impropriety attaching to their 
proceedings in regard to the Sheikh Senoussi. 

When your Excellency reverts to the matter you should request that it be made 
quite clear to the Italian Colonial Office that they must not act in a similar manner 
again. 

I am, &c. 

E. GREY. 
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[ 15032 ] 


No. 23*. 


(No. 23.) 

(Telegraphic.) R. 

YOUR telegram No. 25 of 5th April 
i agree to new Ministry. 


Sir Edward Grey to Vueount Kitchener. 

Foreign Office, April 6 . 1914 . 
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[ 15886 ] No. 25. 

Viscount Kitchener' to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received April 11.) 

(No. 61. Confidential) 

Sir, Cairo, Api'il 4, 1914. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 39, Confidential, of the 15th ultimo, I have 
the honour to report that the Khedive’s mission met the Sheikh Senoussi at M’sus on 
the 22nd February last. 

The conditions which they suggested to him on behalf of the Italians were as 
follows:— 

1. The Senoussi to be supreme religious head of Tripoli and Barka, and to have 
an agent at Benghazi. 

2. Italy to exempt from taxation all his lands and goods passing through the 
ports in his name. 

3. The Senoussi and all the members of his family to receive annual subsidies. 

4. The Italians not to interfere in the affairs of the Senoussi’s Zawias, which will 
be directly and entirely imder him. 

5. The Italians to respect the Mahommedan religion, religious Sheikhs, and the 
customs of the country. 

6. The Italians to rebuild all the Zawias destroyed during the war. 

7. Arabs not to pay taxes on their lands for five years. 

S. The families of those killed in the war to receive pensions. 

9. The Senoussi and Arabs to give up their arms. 

The Senoussi's reply was as follows :— 

"You say that you are sent by His Highness, and yet you teU me to make peace 
under these conditions, which mean absolute submission to Italy. 

" It was the Khedive who encouraged me to declare the Jehad. He promised to 
send me arms, ammunition, stores, and money, and now, after declaring the Jehad, he 
wants me to give it up as hopeless. 

"But now, after beginning the Jehad, I cannot give it up and yield myself and 
my country to Christians. If the Italians wish to make peace it will be under these 
conditions:— 

“ 1. Perfect independence of my country. 

" 2. The Italians, as well as other nations, will be allowed to enter the country to 
search for minerals and lor scientific research, and will be promised protection, 

" 3. The trade of aU Powers will be free to enter my country without restriction. 

" This is the only peace possible. Otherwise, I shall fight as long as there is an 
Arab standing by my side.” 

The deputation were allowed to start on their journey back after the evacuation 
of M’sus by the Senoussi, and arrived without mishap in Cairo on the 30th ultimo. 

I am further informed that Seyyid Mamun, Seyyid Mustapha, and Ibrahim El Rais, 
Sheikh of Fayum Zawia, whp accompanied the last deputation to the Senoussi, have 
not come with Abd El Hamid Bey Shedid, but have gone to Jaghbub to bring with 
them EJl Senoussi Abd El Al, who is there iU. 

I have, &c, 

KITCHENER. 


[18042] No. 26. 

Sir R. Bodd to Sir Edward Grey .—(Received April 25.) 

(No. 143.) 

Sir, Rome, April 22, 1914. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 92 of the 9th instant, and to previous 
correspondence on the subject of the communications between the Khedive and the 
Sheikh Senussi, encouraged by the Italian Colonial Office with a view to the pacification 
of Cyrenaica, I have the honour to report that I availed myself yesterday of the first 
[ 1683 ] S 
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opportunity which has presented itsell to revert to the question with the Minister for 
^“TL^eh npon the position of the Khedive in relation to the 

and to the occupation, a situation which for reasons o ^ Italian 

it behoved us to watch over jealously and fl^y. an P . realised the oravity 

S"£“jrs;"£i' s 

s= £iK? j£’ rcrcreS‘1; ^—"S'-a-s 

and reminded him that I was instructed to request that such proceed g 
be (li gan Qiuliano at first endeavoured to deprecate the ^ew that the 

SSI- r “iir;-as:' Si x 'E “ 

SbSE a.i». !.» «l.i— - “« *“ ”g"JS5 

circles in Egypt were working i“. ™PP“‘°° 

“ni:r”^ineen:‘SdSrri^^^^^^^ 

ra;d?fetd ‘L^Lwh^Tto mSuI^ ttS of the 

®fTS^e1twSr"^ot£“ 

himsel ^believed much in the efficacy of such negotiations, but he saw the advantage of 
disarraine the Khedive’s personal opposition to the aims oi Italy 

“said that tt was not the object in view to which we took exception On the 
contrary all our good-will could be counted on to further the work of pacification. But 
H warthe euco ivVment or invitation to the lOiedive by a foreign Government to act 
fuTudepenru™ ofhis advisers, a principle which, if admitted, would compromise the 

he had not realised that-W 

Kitchener had^not been kept informed, and he then sent for the head of 
in the Foreign Office responsible for Egyptian questions and enquired as to what had 
beendoMXr my conversations with the Secretary-General. I was '“/otmod ‘ha 
instructions had been given to the Italian representative to Uke s‘ei?® 
informing Lord Kitchener, and that representations had been made to the Colonial 

Departmenttalso^at ^j^ich 1 complained had been initiated without the 

knowledge of Lord Kitchener or of the responsible Ministers in Egypt. . 

The Marciuis di San Giuliano then said he would again Tepreseut what I had said 

to the Ministry of the Colonies and would "'^P^^efereuce^ 

Italian agent in Egypt to take no action whatever without 
consultation with Lord Kitchener, in whom he had implicit confidence. 

He concluded with one of his eloquent homilies on the mistaken M^y ol 
secretivenesB and mistrust, and the greater advantages of open and straightforward 

^''^''^The pLST Minister of the Colonies who was responsible, if indeed he is to 
boar the whole responsibility, of which I am not convinced, has since resigned and his 
Department is now administered by Signor de Martino who 
Eritrea. I propose to speak to him in the same sense, but I have little doubt that this 
lesson has been appreciated and that these two incidents will have sufficiently 
convinced the Italians of the futility and danger of direct Khedive. 

RENNELI. RODD. 


[ 18362 ] 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received April 27.) 

Cairo, April 17, 1914. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to you herewith translation of a letter, dated 
the 22nd ultimo, which has been addressed to me by Mohammed Idris son of the 
late Sheikh Senussi, Mohammed el Mahdi el Senussi, and ^andson of the grea 
Sheikh Senussi, founder ,if tho Root, beffmuEr the Egyptian Government, in view of 


the alleged designs of certain foreign countries on Kufra, to take possession of the 
oasis themselves. I also enclose translation of a joint letter, dated the 25th ultimo, 
from the same person and his brother, Mohammed Reda, asking me personally to give 
them authority in order to prevent the interference of any other Power with their 
affairs. 

The authors of these communications, who are still quite young men, were 
children at the time of their father’s death, and it was for this reason that the latter’s 
chief adviser and supporter, Ahmed el Rifi, nominated and proclaimed the present 
Sheikh Senussi. The latter is a son of a brother of the late Senussi, and consequently 
first cousin of Mohammed el Idris and Mohammed Reda, to whom, I understand, he 
pays the greatest deference. Some years ago, when the revenues of the different 
zawias were distributed among various Sheikhs, the oases of Kufra formed part of 
the territories allotted to these two young men. This, may be the reason for their 
having addressed me direct, as the occupation of Ain Galaka by the French and the 
possibility of their advance tou'ards the hitherto inaccessible oases of Kufra has, I 
know, greatly alarmed the Sheikh Senussi and his adherents. 

I propose to return a mere acknowledgment of these two letters holding out no 
hope of intervention on the part of Egypt in the internal affairs of the oases, but at 
the same tinie I should be glad to learn your views as to the international status of 
Kufm, particularly as to whether under the terras of the Anglo-French Convention 
of 1S98 the French are at liberty to occupy it if they so wish. The question is of 
considerable importance to Egyj)t, as the transfer of this fastness of the Senussi sect 
to a European Power, more especially to France, could not fail to modify her position 
on the western frontier in a distinctly disadvantageous manner and produce an 
inevitable agitation among Moslems both here and in the Sudan at interference with 
a spot hallowed in their minds by long and valued religious associations. T think, of 
the two Powers most interested in this part of North-East Africa, Italy would prove a 
less formidable neighbour than France, whose rapid advance in Wadai and pretensions 
to the outlying portions of Darfur are causing much comment in Mohammedan 
circles. 

As regards the position of Great Britain herself towards the Tripoli hinterland, 
you will recollect that the Anglo-French Declaration of the 2l8t March, 1899, defined 
the French zone as follows :— 

It is understood in principle that to the north of the 15th parallel the French 
zone shall be limited t6 the north-east and east by a line which shall start from the 
point of intersection of the tropic of Cancer with the 16th degree of longitude east of 
Greenwich (13° 40' east of Paris), shall run thence to the south-east until it meets the 
24th degree of longitude east of Greenwich (21" 40'east of Paris), and then follow 
the 24th degree until its meets, to the north of the 15th parallel of latitude, the 
frontier of Darfur as it shall eventually be fixed.” 

When, however, in 1899 the Italian Government enquired whether the above 
declaration inferred that His Majesty’s Government would in no case lay claim to any 
territory not included in the boundaries therein specified, the late Lord Salisbury 
replied that the declaration was of a negative nature and merely renounced any 
assertion of British influence west and French influence east of the line indicated, 
and declined to bind His Majesty’s Government not to take such action as might 
subsequently appear desirable in regard to the territories lying outside the specified 
boxindaries. 

In 1902 the Italian Government again raised the question with a view to “ being 
secure that no Power has or will have any design on the vilayet of Tripoli and that, 
if ever circumstances bring the Turkish domination over it to an end, it shall cease 
being Turkish only to become Italian,” and asked for a declaration from His Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that the Anglo-French Convention of 1899 laid down in the 
region in question, and more especially in the direction of the vilayet of Tripoli, an 
extreme limit which they did not intend to overpass in any eventuality. 

In reply Lord Lansdowne pointed out that the question had already been answered 
by Lord Salisbury in 1899 ; further, that the agreement in question, so far as it affected 
the hinterland of Tripoli, was entirely ivithout prejudice to the rights of other Powers, 
while it did not even mention or refer to the province of Tripoli, the southern boundary 
of which lay to the north of the point at which the Anglo-French line commenced ; 
and, finally, that His Majesty’s Government could make no such declaration which 
would be opposed to the spirit of treaty engagements with Turkey. He added that 
at the same time that His Majesty’s Government had no aggressive or ambitious 
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designs in regard to the vUayet of “poU wetn^merdy 

SrwS'bHhr ,^^L’t» f SS 

have received similar assurances from the 

’"'“XulhTheJouthern boundary 

K.^“ha“Tpt“i:e‘bS uwotaftropio of Cancer, whereas the oases of 

''"‘'i:"re'Srds“Jhre:SS™^“y, while maintaining 

the bonnda^es of Egypt, Hie y;V®7'^™“Te;nn wTun TuJS 

folt, cSe clear wbetlmr His ^ 

^"ZteTn v"Lo?d falisCyt statement in ifoQ, Great Britain can st^ 
claiin to haVe a say in the eventual disposal of Kufra on the score that the cessation 

of Turkish domination in Tripoli has created a new situation. __i„(ied without 

The Anelo-French Agreement of the 5th August, 1890, was i - ^ 

oreiudice to any rights which the Sultan might have in the regions which lie on t e 
Luthem frontiL of his Tripolitan dominions, though neither this 
Se Anglo'Cnch Convention of Jnne 1898, ampliEed by the deolaratmn of March 

ZMieLed^™ sS^uXtb', ^“tt^fconwsaS 

dated the 9th ^February. 1899, the former gives the following record of a conversation 
with the French Ambassador:— 

“ We each agreed that when we reached what .might fairly be called the hinterland 
of Tripoli we should so frame our agreement as to avoid any 

any rights the Sultan may advance to that region m consequence of his possessio 
of the province of Tripoli which is under his immediate government. 

The annexed chronological statement of French and Tui'kish 
Africa sho^ that up to the present the French extension has not encroached on the 
line laid down by the declaration of March 1899, the nearest point to that line which 

n3le,^CvCT? Uiat^Lving now definitely occupied Ain A® 

French autWities may push on towards Ku^a and of tW 

interested Powers by similar arguments to those advanced in support . 

on the Darfur-Wadai boimdary, viz., that they are threatened 
Kufra, and must take steps to protect themselves m the event of Kufra not being 
occupied by a Power which will be responaible for its good order. 

Tt may be noted that the latitude of the tropic of Cancer is 2.3 28 north, ancitne 
boundary between Egypt and the Sudan is 22° north latitude, which cuts the line of 
*e Anglo-French Comlntion of the 21st March, 1899, at approrimately longitude 19 

east of Greenwich, Ihave.&c. 

KITCHENER. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 27. 

Joint Letter addressed to Viscount KUdiener. 

(Trans ati ) name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 1 

FROM the servant of his Ixird, Mohammed Idris Ibn el Sayed Mohammed el Mahdi, 
Tbn el Sayed Mohammed Ibn Ali, Ihn el Senussi el I^attahi el Hassani el Idnsi. 

To the most exalted, the greatest authority in high polrtical affairs, renowned to 
integrity and honour, his Excellency Lord Kitchener, Ehs Britannic Majesty s Agent, 
mav God prolong his life and promote him in the grades of glory. 

After presenting due respects and tendering gratitude to your esteemed person. 

Your Excellency knows well that some of the Powers have cast ambitious eyes 
towards Kufra with the intention of occupying and taking possession thereof, seeing 
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that it is no longer under the government of any particular Power since its surrender 
by the Turkish Government. 

From olden times, however, we have placed our confidence in your just Govern¬ 
ment and our hearts have a natural inclination towards it, as being the Power which 
has raised the standard of peace and tranquillity over all its dominions and bestowed 
prosperity upon aU its subjects. 

For this reason we beg of j’^our exalted Government to extend its strong hand and 
to take possession of Kufra by raising over it the Egyptian flag. For us, by the will of 
God, we will assist towards the attainment of this object so that Kufra may be a part 
of Egypt in the same way as are Sivva and other places. 

Thus its people will rest in peace knowing that no other Power will possess their 
land, which will become strong under your care. 

You could then nominate inamurs for its government on the condition that these 
mamiirs are selected from its own people in the same manner as was done by the 
Turkish Government in the past, giving to them at the same time the honour due to 
them so that they may obey orders and be subject to regulations. 

If this meets with your approval and it is in your poi)rer to carry it out, please 
send a speedy reply. 

Thanking you in advance and wishing you eveiy happiness. 

(Sealed) MOHAMMED IDRIS 
(sou of the Professor El Sayed el Mahdi el Senussi). 

Dated 25th Rabia Tani, 13.!12 (March 22, 1914). 

N.B.—If you choose to send deputies to me, please do so, but I beg of you to do it 
quickly. May God gi-aiit you long life in safety. 

M. I. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 27. 

Translation of the Card. 

(Secret.) ‘ 

FROM Mohammed Idris and his brother, Mohammed Reda el Mahdi el Senussi, to 
his Excellency the high and mighty Lord Kitchener Pasha, the political agent. May 
God preserve him in happiness. Amen. 

We wish to have in our own hand from your Excellency “ a paper ” to prevent the 
intervention of other Powers except you in our own affairs and the affairs of own 
family and others so that b.y this paper we may rest at ease. 

We send our best thanks and may God prolong your day. Amen. 

(Two seals.) 

Dated 28tli Rabia Tani, 1332 (March 25, 1914). 


Enclosure 3 in No. 27. 

Chronology of recent French and Turkish activity in Central Africa. 

1842. Occupation of Ghadames by Turks from Tripoli. 

1874.—Turkish gar rison established at Ghat. 

1899. 1’onrreau-Lainy (French) Mission penetrated to Air Oasis. 

1902. Caravan, with escort of French troops, jienetrated to Toureyet (south of 
Air). 

lOOl.—kreuch garrison established at Agades. 

1905.—French patrol penetrated to Djanet Oasis, 

1900. Turkish flag hoisted over Djanet Oasis by kaiinakam of Ghat. Flag 

subsequently hauled down by French camel coi-ps patrol. 

French occupied Silma, in Kaouar Oasis (Kawar), and pauuUed to the 
Tummo hills. 

French camel corps patrols from south visited oasis of Wan (Voun) ana 
penetrated to Ain Galaka (Borku). 

[1683] j 
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1907.— Commandant Mouret made an “ administrative tour through the oases of 
Kaouar, Yat, Itchouma, S/.egediu, and Djado. 
lYench patrol broke up Senussist zawia at Am (jalaka, 

1009 —Turkish^functionary with a few soldiers ^tablished at Bardai, in Tibes i. 
1910—Turkish officer discovered by French at Yat. . „ 

1911. _Turkish officer from Bardai (Tibesti) hoisted luidush flag at 

1912. _Turkish representative from Am Galaka established at Beki (Lnned ). 


[18237] 

Sir Ji. Eodcl to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received Api'il 27.) 
mo. 145. Confidential.) 22, 1914. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, a^ter writing my despatch No. 
onnortuiiitv of having a long and interesting conversation with the Mmistei ot tPe 
cXnies Signor Ferdinando Martini, who is good enough to treiit me as an old fiien 
and sneaks wHh frankness. As there is little time before the departure of the 
rL^fg^r whi will carry this despatch I must keep the inoi. in—g questions 
we discussed for a subsequent report, but I avail myself of 

that he said that he had been informed of the view which yoxi took of ceitain lecent 
neLmtiatious with the Khedive which had of course taken place in the time of his 
predecessor As I appeared to know all about what had been done, it would be useless 

to attempt io oonceafLythiiig from me, l.ut he would ' 

tho Khodive had boon carried out through the agents °f, 

ih-m bv the official awent of the Italian Government, llus of course did not modify 
the practical imporf of what had been done. He personally disapproved of secret 
negotiations altogether. I should, however, understand that the Italian Goveimmeut 
were'inconeiderable difficulties as regards the situationm ""1 

disposed to catch at any straw which might serve to P'f f'‘J’ 

Hood and hasten a solution which could only have one end, though it might be. long 

‘‘‘’''Tdeveloped our 'point ot view much as I had done in the conversation with the 

llinister for Foreign Affairs reported in my above.,nentioned 

it was the second time that 1 had had occasion to ‘^7"'f, 

.Mipportcd by the Italian Agency to which we could noo remain lulifteient. 

Italian Govennnent would do far better to rely upon our good-wiU and 
occasions on which it could be legitimately aflorded them than to attempt to noik be 

our backs in a maimer which suggested a want of confidence. „,.,nmnvrps of 

Signor .\fartini repeated that he was entirely opposed to secret manmuvres of 
this kmd, and was very glad to think that he could count on the good-w 11 
Lord Kitchener in matters in which he could reasonably invite his assistance. 

I have, &c. 

RENNELL RODD. 


[18757] 29- 

Vlacouill Kitciiciwr to Sir Edward Grcij.—(Received April 28.) 

KaWc.) CWo,.lp.-iI28.1914. 

YOUR despatch No. 105 of 9th April. i i 

Italian cousnbgencral saw me to-day and mentioned that complaints had reached 
his Government about recent action of Bank of Rome, m conjunction with Khedive, m 
sending missions froin Egypt to Senussi. He assured me that he knew nothing about 
matter, and that Bank of Home had been acting entirely alone. I pointed out that, m 
that case, a comiuereial establishment had lieou secretly dealing with serious pohtical 
alTairs affecting Egjqit without permission or knowledge of the Government of country in 
which they were only allowed to -trade, and that it was not the first time that the Bank of 
Rome had done this, as was proved by its action in Mariout railway case. 1 asked him 
if, in these circniuhtancfs, his Onvernment still extended their protection to the bank. 
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as we should otherwise know how to deal with it. He said that he would explain the 
matter to his Governincut. 

I -would recommend that wdien dealing further with this matter at Rome His 
Majesty’s Ambassador should, if possible, obtain dismissal of bank manager here, a 
native named Abdul Hamid Bey Shed id, who was main cause of these intrigues. 
(Repeated to Rome.) 


[18928J 


No. 30. 


Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Greu.—(Received April 29.) 
(No. 74.) _ J ^ ) 

(Telegraphic.) 

FOLLOWING sent to Lord Kitchener to-day;— 


Rome, April 29, 1914. 


“ Your telegram No. 28 of 28tli April. 

‘ Despatches sent home, copies of which will no doubt reach you, make it clear 
that action of the Bank of Rome was taken in understanding with Minister of 
(.colonies here. I think it quite probable that Italian consul-general was not cognisant. 
Minister of Colonies responsible is no longer in office.” 


[18757] 


No. 31. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 103.) 

(Telegraphic.) R. Foreign Office, April 29, 1914. 

LORD KITCHENER’S telegram No. 28 of 28th April: Senussi. 

You are authorised'to act in sense of last paragraph. 

(Repeated to Cairo, No. 28.) 


[19125] 


No. 32. 


Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edivard Ch'ey.—(Received April 30.) 

(No. 75.) 

(Telegraphic.) Rome, April 30, 1914. 

YOUR telegram No. 103 of 29th April. 

Before taking action beg to submit following considerations :— 


It has been admitted to me that Egyptian branch of Bank of Rome was acting in 
iindei slanding with late Minister of the Colonies. Bank in question is a private 
institution, managing most ot the church property here, though owing to its largo 
interests in Tripoli it \ras much used by the Government lieforo and during tho war, 
and has since also at times been at issue with the State on the sulDject of claims for 
service.s rendered. Request to bring about dismissal of manager in question would 
piobably be met with answer that Govornineut havb no authority over bank. 

I \vould suggest that I be authorised to approach the question indirectly, 
enquiring whether Italian Government e.vtended any protection to Egyptian branch, 
letting It be understood that there were means of dealing with commercial establish¬ 
ments which secretly interfered with serious political issues. Question of dismissal of 
.Eg,yptian manager might be raise 1 as a condition of restoi-ation to favour. Difficultv 
IS that tiiG lat6 Ministsr of tho Colouics was really responsible. 
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No. 33. 


Cairo, May 2, 1914. 


^ discount Kitchener to Sir Edwnrd Grey.—-(Received May 2.) 

(N o. 29.) 

(Telegraphic.) 

MY (lespatchNo. 67 of 17th April. 

Italian consul-general to'ilay asked me to use my good offices to cause Italian fla" 
to be hoisted in the oasis of Kiifra. ^ 

^ I replied I had already sent you a note on the subject of Kufra, and would refer 
his request to you. 




[19125] 


No. 34. 

Sir Edward Grey to Viscount Kitchener. 

fT°ie"ri hie ) Foreign Ofice, May 4, 1914. 

^ WlRR RODD’S telegi-am No. 75 of 30th April: Senussi. 

If jour Lorrlship considers that his Excellency's suggested action will 

local requirements ioJ which I cannot hero form an opinion-1 will authorise 
Sir R. Rodd to act in sense proposed. 
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No. .35. 


tJairo, May 5, 1914. 


Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edicard Grey.— {deceived May 5.) 

(No. 30.) 

(Tele/?raphic.) 

YOUR telegram No. 30 of 4th May : SeniiBSi. 

J consider conr.se proposed by Ambassedor quite satistactmy. x* 

M. Serra, on taking leave of me on bis departure for Rome, 
subject of bank, and I then said I thought native manager ivas at the bottom of a 
groat deal of political intrigues that the bank has carried on m Egypt. With this 
view he agreed. 

(Last paragrapli repeated to Rome.) 
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.No. 36. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sh B. Bodd. 

Foreign Ofice, May 5, 1914. 


(No. 112.) 

(Telegraphic.) 

You are authorised to act in sense proposed in last paragraph of your Excellency’s 
telegram No. 75 of 30th April. 


[18362] 

Sir Edxoard Grey to Viscount Kitchener. 

[rSographic.) „„ EoraTOOfeH/niye, 1014. 

YOUR despatch No. 67 and your telegram No. 29 of Lud May : I^fia Oasis. 

In view of our declaration to Italian Government of the 24th December 19o7, 
made after lull consultation with Sir E. Gorst, no claim can be put forward to ilutra 

on behalf of either Groat Rrituin or Egypt. i ... . 

As wo then formally declared Kufra to be in Turkish territory, it must be held to 
form part of the vilayet of Tripoli, and our acceptance of the Treaty of Lausanne implies 
the recognition of the transfer of Turkish rights to Italy. 

'France has clearly no claim whatever under the 1898 convention to advance to 
Kufra, hut this is a question for the Italian Government to deal with. 

1 approve your proposed reply to Mohammed Idris, and we should adhere to tne 
position' that the Egyptian Government are in no way concerned with Kufra. It may 
bo judicious to take the opportunity, iu any further communications t^t muy pass 
between your Lordship and Italian representative, to remind him that His Majesty s 
Government inaintaiu the Eg}’ptian claim to Solium, Jaghbub, and Siwa. 

The Italian Embassy hacl warned me of the request to be made to you, as reported 
in your telegram No. 2i) of 2nd May, which has been inspired by the reports of a 
French advance. They have also asked permission to publish the declaration oi 
24th Decernlier, 1907, as a dementi to reports in the Italian press that Rritish troops 

have occupied Kufra. _ • i i ■ i r 

I am replying that the Italian Govermneiit can give a categorical denial oi any 
British or Egyptian occupation or intended occupation of Kufra, but that I think it 
unnecessary to publish the declaration. Further, that it is for the Italimi mithoriUes 
m Tripoli, nud unt for the Figyptran Government, to make proposals to the Senussi as 
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to lioisting the Italian flag, and your Lordship should decline the request of the Italian 
consul-general on that ground. 

I am also informing the Italian Government that I presume they will discuss 
directly with the French Government any question of a French advance into the Italian 
sphere, as the matter is not one which concerns His Majesty’s Government. 


[18362] No. 38. 

Sir Edward Grey t<yihe Marquis Imperiali. 

Your Excellency, Foreign Office, May 8 , 1914. 

ON the .’lOth April last, Prince Borghese was good enough to communicate to 
this Department the desire of the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs to issue a dementi 
of the reports in the Italian press announcing a British occupation of the Oasis of 
Kufra. The Marquis di San Giuliano suggested, as a method of doing this, the 
publication of the statement made by mo on the 24th December, 1907, that His 
Majesty’s Government regarded Kufra as in Turkish territory, or, failing that, his 
Exc(dlency wished me to propose a formula. 

I have now the honour to inform your Excellency that His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the publication of the 1907 declaration or of any formula in the same 
sense is unnecessary^ since they are quite willing that the Italian Government should 
give, on the authority of His Majesty’s Government, a public and categorical denial of 
any British or Egyptian occupation, or intended occupation, of Kufra. 

Prince Borghese further mentioned a request that Lord Kitchener, who, so the 
Italian Governmeut understood, had been asked by the Senussi to check a possible 
French advance on Kufra by hoisting the Soudanese flag there, should propose to his 
enquirers that they might fly the Italian flag. Lord Kitchener has himself also 
informed me of this suggestion, which had been made to him by the Italian 
consul-general at Cairo, and I have authorised his Lordship to reply that, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it is for the authorities at Tripoli, and not for 
the Egyptian Government, to make any proposals to the Senussi as to hoisting the 
Italian flag. 

I have further the honour to add that, for the same reason, namely, the fact that 
Kufra lies outside the Egyptain sphere, His Majesty’s Government presume that the 
Italian Government will discuss directly with the French Government any questions 
arising from a French advance on Kufra or elsewhere within the limits of Italian 
iuducnco. 

I have, &c. 

E. GREY. 


[20631] No. 39. 

Note communicated by M. de Fleuriau, May 9, 1914. 

iConfldentielle.j 

LE Cheikh des Senoussyas auruit, dit-on, envoye uu uiuissaire a Lord Kitchener 
afin de lui exposer ses craiutes concernant la securite de I’oasis de Koufra. II aurait 
alors et 6 question d’envoyer de Sioua a Koufra un detacherncut do ni4haristes 
egyptiens. 

L’oasis do Koufra n’est point menac^e par les troupes frangaises de I’Afrique 
couirale, dont les oiheiers out 1-090 I’ordre de no point depasser la I’ronti^re fix^o par 
Tarrangemeut anglo frau 9 ais de 1898-99. A Thoure actuelle, Tocciipation de Gouro a 
place les territoire.s fraiiQais hors de rattointe des Senoussyas, qui en sont desormais 
separes par le desert de Li bye. Aussi, lo Colonel Largeau, qui commande cette region, 
a-t-il pu ecrire au Cheikh Senoussi pour lui offrir la paix et la reprise des relations 
religieuses eiitrc les Zaouias, a la condition de supprimer le commerce des esclaves. 

Les craiutes du Cheikh Senoussi seraient done raal fondees a I’egard de la France. 
Ses emissaires paraissent, d’ailleurs, avoir etc envoyes de tons cotes ; des agents 
frangais on out requ, et certains ont et4 en rapport avec des Allemands; on a signale 
la presence d’i’Lllemands pres de Koufra. 

Mais dans quelle zone est placoe I’oasi'- do Koufra? Ties fronti^res francaises ont 
[1G»3] 












1 • 1 iQQ 5 i_Q 0 Vaccord franco-turc de 1910. 

rigypteoudelaTripolit.i.e 

devonne italienne. 

Ambassade de France, Londres, 
le 9 mai, 1914, 
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No. 40. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 


(No. ^ onfidential.) Foreign 0£ice, May 14. 1914. 

HAVING heard that M. and Tripoli, 

newspaper ol an agreement made hetneenltaj c ^ Salisbury, when 

1 told M. Gambon to-day that, a lon^ ^ne ak agreement had been made between 
Lord Currie was our Arabassadoi in ^^ome m „ forward any claims of our 

Italy and England, under which we Promi ed Ceu publishecl. In 1907 the 

own with regard to in poll. Ihis j of tlie boundary between Egypt and 

Italians had wished us to engage m » disco s J had passed between 

Tripoli. I had been quite willing to let them k y^^^ prepared to enter upon a 

Turkey and England on the bu^ I 1 ^Lpt ami Tripoli in advance of 

discussion with them oE the boundary bet 

anything that had been agreed with of Turkish territory. The 

to discuss with a third lower what L. regard\o the Oasis of Kufra; and 

Italians had, however, pressed us , finding that Egypt never had claimed 

after consulting the authorities L Giuliano. who was 

Kufra and did not intend to do recorded in Paper 41979 of the 

D«“ (Hr I lo^M. Cambo. road, and I aaanred him that it was all 

Iti^tho said that tl.i-va, a H: 

US, rather than the Italians, at luiiia , j ortriken to me recently about Kufra. 
asked mo whether the Italian Amhassa or. P j j ^5 ia consequence of a report 
I said that the Italian Government had them to deny that 

that Kppt was intending "“"Pf ,,itl,er Iiirther, and had asked ris to use 

- “nZoTtirr -°tad"J^fm to^Srl, 

l^“!i:tu:t,:'or;;:“Zhrio;'r^^^^^^ to io.luenee the Senussr to 

accept the Ttaliiins. j &c. 

E. GREY. 
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Your Excellency, 


No. 41. 

Sir Edward Grey to M. Gambon. 

Foreign Ojfice, May 15, 


coutahied that W^^ 

has now passed, under the Treaty o'nrSntiou o^l' occupying Kufra 
■['hero has never been any 'looahon.uid there is i^o mm 
with an Egyptian loroc, as is suggested iii >oui Dxcelle y ^ 

E. GREY. 
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[22133] Mo. 12. 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received May 18.) 

(No. 1()7. Confidential.) 

Sir, Rome, May 7, 1914. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I have had a long and serious conversation 
with the Secretary-General of the Italian Foreign OflSce on the subject of the intrigues 
recently carried on by, or through, t'le Banco di Roma in Egypt. 

In accordance with the suggestion submitted in ray telegram No. 75 of the 30th 
ultimo and approved in your telegram No. 112 of the 5th instant, I liegaii by enquiring 
whether the Italian Government extended their support and protection to the Egyptian 
branch of the llanco di Roma. 

Signor de Martino replied that he could not exactly say without enquiry what the 
precise position was. There were difficulties with that institution from time to time, 
and notably at the present moment, hut he could generally say that the Italian 
Government had at least the same interest in the bank as in any other Italian 
euterpri.se established in a foreign country, and would give it the same support. 

I said I did not think I need make any mystery about the object of my question. 
It was notorious that the bank had been playing a part in Egypt which went very far 
beyond the legitimate attributions of a commeicifd establishment. It,was also obvious 
that a bank operating in a country like Egypt must be to a considerable extent 
depi^ndent on the goodwill of the GJovernment. A participation in general interests 
wo dd naturally be regarded favourably in the case of establishments which merited 
that goodwill, while little encouragement could be expected by establishments which' 
foifelted it. It was not necessary to elaborate this thesis, but I regretted to say that 
the Egyptian branch of the Banco di Roma under its present local management 
appeared to me from all I had heard to be in clanger of falling into the second 
category. 

Signor de Martino seemed evidently alarmed at this suggestion, and protested that 
neither the bank nor its manager haci intended to act in a manner counter to onr 
interests. The incident we had already discussed on a. former occasion had arisen solely 
from a desire to bring about the pacification of Cyrenaica, and any action contemplated 
was outside the limits of Egypt. I replied that it was impossible not to regard the 
action taken as of a political character. Relations with the Senussi, who had many 
Followers in Egypt, Yvere always a delicate cjuesliou. But it was more especially the 
secret encouragement given to the Khedive to act independently of his Ministers and 
advisers in a matter of such importance which we regarded as serious. Having been 
in Eii vpt so long himself, I thought he must be well aware of the gravity of such a step 
in that land of intrigue. The Secretary-General then said they had just learned 
that the Italian agent had had a farewell interview with I ord Kitchener at which this 
matter bad been discussed, and from his ivport they had gathered that this interview 
had been quite satisfactory. I replied tli.it so far as Signor Serra Yvas personally 
concerned I gathered that this was so; it was not any act of his of which I was 
complaining, but of the conduct of the Egyptian manager of the Banco di Roma 

Signor de Martino then said he earnestly hoped that nothing Yvould be done to 
compromise the status of the bank in Egypt. The Italian Government were having 
difficulties with the central institution. Apart from the heavy claims made by the 
managers for services rendered in Tripoli, they had undertaken to start a branch iii 
Constantinople. I'hey were now trying to back nut of their engagement, which would 
be most distasteful to the Italian Govornineni, and therefore tliey were raiher 
anxious just now to conciliale the goodwill of the bank. 

I said I was ipiite .sure the bank need have no misgivings il they would coidiue 
their activities to legitimate business and show a disposition to deserve flie goodwill of 
the Government in Egypt. But twice now 1 had had reason to submit complaints 
regarding negotiations secretly entered into with the Khedive in matters of evident 
pmitical importance, and it did not seem to me likely that confidence would be restored 
as long as tlie direction of the Egyptian branch remained with Abdul Hamid Bey 
Shedid, who had himself acted as the Khedive’s emissary to the Senussi sheikh, a 
position altogether inconsistent with his attributions as the manager of a commercial 
concern. It was, on their ovvn admission, from Abdul Hamid Bey himself, that the 
suggestion had been made to the Khedive to despatch these missions, and a bank 
manager who lent himself to political intrigue was quite out of place in a country 
like Egypt. 
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Signor de Marlino tlien j''Restore oonMence. 

cJta! but‘l fait that to assure this some act of repavaUon 

was necessary. • j v ^ wnnlri rllscuss the matter with the Minister. He 

The SeoretaryGenernl said he institution in question should not lose 

fe “^0-A“s-•»«- “• - 

be made to suffer. r,,.oof.nf that inv representations will lead to 

I cannot cf couise pretend to say Secretary- aLeral, whose advice, from 

the desired result, 7arry weight, had been seriously impressed with 

his long residence m Egypt, must carry ^ 

wlisnt^a v»y K hluf had been endangered by the action of rts nauve 

"■“Than send a copy of this despatch to Lord Kitchener l^th^hrst safe opportunity. 

REN NELL RODD. 


[22009] 

Vicount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey —[Received May 18.) 

(No. 87. Very CouUdeuLial.) May 8, R)14. 

IN .uy des^teh No 61 , 

rtn^r* t: £n yl” SeSf" ^nyyid Mustapha, two members of 

the mission ha'' 0 , a,,d have communicated the enclosed 
repot]'rwirr;:^dlC^^^^^ and the SheiUh Smiussi, uhich I think may be of 

«.r ». iu 

from which it has reached me. t 

KITOHENEIL 


Enclosure in No, 43. 

Cairo Intelliyence Keivs. 

The last Deputation to the Snnissu 

A RELIABLE informant reports — 

1 r AV.fl iri Hamid Bey Shedid, Mustafa El Jammai, 
This deputation was ^ Bank of Rome; El Seyyid 

his father-indaw ; Mahmud Miladi, an employ his brother. 

Mustafa, of Zoinia, Luxor, and El , January 1914, in the morning and left 

They left Cairo on Wednesday, the 28Ui -yhey passed vii\ Solium, 

Alexandria by steamer the same day at 5 i M. for Friday morning 

where they arrived on Thursday at 5 P. ., seashore and stayed Saturday and 

the 30th January. I hey pitched tents t Qq Sunday morning they arrived 

Sunday, being unable to move on account of the ram. Un ounaay 

at Meseit, the Arab camp. , ^ El Sherif Ibn Maulud, 

There are about 300 Arabs as irontiei one and a half days’journey 

Sheikh of El Shih Zawia, in the neighbourhood of Buhma. one 

east of Solium. wounded in a fight with the Arabs, is still 

Negih Bey, the Turkish officer who was wounaea in a u^i 
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there and has not yet fully recovered from his injuries, but the Arabs are trained and 
commanded by an Arab officer from the Turkish army, a native of Aleppo, 

At Solium the deputation asked for the poor Arabs and about 500 of them came, 
to whom they distributed the following:— 

20 sacks of flour ; 250 pieces of cloth, 9 diras each; 40Z, in cash. 

On Wednesday, the 4th February, at 12'30, they moved westward, heading for the 
Senussi at M’sus. 'Their caravan was composed of severity camels. oiu -r 

The Senussi had sent a letter to his agent at Meseit, Solium, El Seyyid El Sherif 
Ibn Maulud, requesting him to supply the deputation with guard to protect them on 
the way, and he accompanied them with an Arab guard. rr* j • 

On reaching M’sus they found the Senussi had moved westward to Kasr Kirdasi, 
an Arab camp of the Awagir tribe, so they continued their journey to Kasr Kirdasi, 
where the Senussi was camping with about 400 men. They pitched their tents in the 
vicinity of his camp on Sunday, the 22n(l February, 1914, at 3 p.m. 

At 5 P.M. the same day the Senussi summoned the two ashraf, El Seyyid 
El Mamun and his brother, El Seyyid Mustafa, and they went to him and remained 
with him till midnight. He asked them about their people here and about their 
relative, El Idrisi of Asir. 

Italian Conditions of Peace. 

Next morning, the 23rd February, the Senussi summoned Abd El Hamid Bey 
Shedid, with the two ashraf, and after taking tea together, Abd El Hamid Bey Shedid 
began the conversation by addressing the Senussi as follows : 

“ Sir, when we were here last you wanted to know the definite conditions of the 
Italians for peace. Here are their conditions.” 

Saying this he handed him a letter, which the Senussi read, and in which the 
following conditions occur :— 

1. The Arabs to keep thejr own arms. 

2. The Vali to be a Moslem selected by the Italians and approved by the Senussi. 

3. The religious headship to be vested in the Senussi. 

4. The Senussi zawias and possessions to be exempted from taxes or ushur. 

5 '. Large mosques to be built by the Italians in places nominated by the Senussi. 


Senussi Conditions for Peace. 

The Senussi then folded the letter and said to Abd El Hamid Bey Shedid— 

“ You will remember that the Italians concluded a truce with me which they basely 
violated. I have now determined to fight the Italians as long as I live and shall 
accept no conditions of peace with them as long as they are in the country. 

“ They should evacuate the country altogether and then I will give them 
concessions for trade and for search for minerals, and give concessions to no other Power. 

“ If the Italians refuse these conditions let them be prepared for heavy fighting, 
and I have a promise from my holy ancestors that in the end the victory will be mine.” 

The Senussi was so determined in his tone that Abd El Hamid thought it wisest 
not to say a word and thus the mission proved to be an absolute failure. 

On Wednesday, the 25th February, Abd El Hamid asked permission to return and 
the Senussi promised to give them leave to return on Saturday, the 28th, after preparing 
Ills answer to the letter and other letters which he wished to write to Egypt. 


Battle of Shdidema. 

On Friday, the 27th February, the day before that nominated for the deputation 
to return, two Arab horsemen arrived from the camp of Shlidema, one and a halt hours 

[1683] ^ 
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from Kasr Kirdasi, and thritolians numbered 

and that they were »“ tt* *r“'r,‘^TexieJa 300. The Senussi sent them 
Slcrentrand tted Lm"to stand and fight like men for God. who would g>ve 

‘^‘n slS the 28th February, at 8 the ^at Shlide.mr - 
the Senusai camp and continued jor a^ut four ho h 
stopped some horsemen arrived from Shlidema (ul ch is 

say that the Arab camp was m the hands ^ moved southward, and 

^ The SenuBsi at once struck his spent the night in the desert at 

the rnombers of the deputation accompanied him. He spent g 

°"“'Cnext?„riTr 28 *^hru“ continued his flight southward until the 
2nd March, when he miched Bir el ^akl. Italians having come as far south as 

ZawifM*re“^^^^^ =der^l“a^laah ea^p at lidahia, about half 

^ r^d? tffilhf 

r m^“ re^l^e tn&a& Bir el Gakl w^li the intention 

of attacking the Italians before they reached Ijdabia. 


lieturn of the Bepuiaticm. 
followed on the 10th March and joined liim shortly atte . 


The Battle of Zucitina. 

On the nth March, before frOTi^tTe^Sm^^ “hem^This 

morning of the 13th a inesaen^ei « addressed to the two ashraf, urging 

itm%o"“ 

they miglit hear of the vic^toryw^ Wednesdify^evening a force of Arabs of about 

The messenger told Italiaus^in Zueitina fort and gained a great 

1,000 horsemen and inlantry a^imunition, and stores, 

victory over them, capturing great quantities ot aims, ammuu 


Betum Journey.— Ashraf passiny via Jaylibuh. 

^hf'^u^Zo& caUed Bir Hekim, five days’ journey north ol 

rt^'""Ei*s“ "d'Abd eTA ltltirFsr^^^^ 

arrived nt rail-head on the p\, that frbd El Hamid Bey 

had gMoio^W^fSo™ tL authorities of his impressions regarding the Senussi’s 
attitude. 
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SenussVs Present Attitude. 


The Senussi seems to be supported by Anwar Pasha and to be relying on this 

support. -nr 

He also appears to be determined to tight to the last, and at present vyill not listen 

to conditions of peace in whatever form tliey come. 

The Arabs of Jebel el Akhdar have the same determination. The Arabs of the 
west, however, are wavering but are unable to disobey the orders of the Senussi, 
although contrary to their own inclinations. 

The Senussi seems to be quite confident of success in the end. He and the fighting 
Arabs with him have a great contempt for the Italians, and cannot entertain the idea 
of being governed by such a despicalde nation. 

The two brothers, Sidi Mohammad Idris and Sidi Mohammad itida, sons ol the 
late Mohammad El Mahdi El Senussi, are inclined towards peace. They know that in 
the end they cannot withstand a strong and well organised Power like Italy and are 
desirous of an honourable peace. They are very nervous about Kufra and Jaghbub and 
are anxious to place them under the protectitm of Egypt, as they are much afraid tliat 
the French will extend their conquests to Kufra. Thny have a great hatred for that 
nation, who are reputed to have committed great atrocities to the south of Kufra, and 
would even prefer the Italians. 


The Senussi s Family. 

The founder of the Senussi Tarika, Mohammad Ibn Ali El Senussi, had two sons: 
Mohammad El Mahdi El Senussi and Mohammad El Sherif El Senussi. 

He died and was buried at Jaghbub on the 9 Safar 127(5 H. (1859 ad.), and his 
.son Mohammad El Mahtli succeeded him. He was supported by his brother Ahmed El 
Sherif, who took charge of the zawia, of the revenue and expenditure, and all worldly 
matters. 

Mohammad El Sherif died and was buried at Jaghbub. 

Mohammad El Mahdi El Senussi died at Geru Oasis on 22 Safar 1320 (30th May, 
1906), and his body was brought to Kufra. 

Mohammad El Sherif had five sons : Seyyid Ahmed Sherif from one wife, Seyyid 
Mohammad El Abed from a second wife, Seyyid Ali El Khattab from same wife, Seyyid 
Hilal from a third wife, and Seyyid Safi El Din from a fourth wife. 

Mohammad El Mahdi El Senussi had two sons only: Seyyid Mohammad Idris 
from one wife and Seyyid Mohammad Eida from another wife. 

On the death of Mohammad El Mahdi, the eldest of the family, Ahmed, the 
present Senussi, son of Mohammad El Sherif, succeeded him. 


Division of SenussTs Property. 

In about 1906 the Senussi family divided all zawias and nossessions amongst 
themselves, each having his own share according to Mohamraadan law. 

The two sons of the late Mohammad El Mahdi have their two_ shares in partnership 
up to the present time and are in perfect accord together in all things. 

Kufra Oasis. 

The Kufra Oasis was divided into two equal portions, one being a,llotted to the sons 
of Mohammad El Mahdi and the other to the sons of Mohammad El Sherif. 

Kufra is a large and fertile oasis, at about twenty-five days south of Benghazi on 
the way to Wadai. It contains about 80,000 date trees, several gardens in which grow 
banana, fig, pear, and olive trees, and the vine. There are also large tracts of land 
where wheat, barley, and dura are cultivated. Water is very plentiful and is quite near 
the surface. 

In 1274 H. (1857) the Senussi sent some of his followers to build a zawia in Kufra, 
which they did, and in 1312 h. (1895), when the Turks tried to take Mohammad El 
Mahdi El Senussi, he moved to Kuira from Jaghbub and occupied the whole oasis. 

Jaghbub is the seat of the founder of the Senussia, 

The French have come to within seven daj s of Kufra and there is nothing between 
them and Kufra except open desert. This is tlie reason why the .sons of the late 
Mohamm.'id El Mahdi are anxious about Ivufra and Jaghbub. 
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DiatTihution of the Senussi Family- 

At present the members of the Senoasi famUy are distributed as follows 
Bir cl Gakl: El Seyyid Ahmed Sherif El Senussi, El Seyyid Safi El Dm, El Seyyid 
All El Khattab. j tj • Mohammad Bido. (The Arabs 

’hlXl S^id El AW AhnW H El 

The most J^M'ihdi Ld Se^id Mohammad El Abed. 

''"‘"Se“lTrn“^^^ wish ll an honourable peace, with the 

exceptiou of Seyyid Ahmed El Sherif. 


Another informant confirms all the above and in addition states ; 

are going to Alexandria ^ ^ H,s ^8 ;““ ^ hL lEgt'^ess to tell the Italians that 
of Barka. The Baiians inty concessions with regard 

"S;S7=5=:;:2:se^^^^^ 

E,5-s:?i2Sr.w,— 

longer in the matten’. Hamid Bev Shedid was very much 

The same informant states that Abd El f ^ nf heiim killed bv the 

jfiiiS'iESrjsi i;f=ri-22“ - a. 

ht a letter of salaams from the Senussi to Sheikh Ismail Khalfi, a 
Shark advtue r&, saying that he would ho glad if he could come and see him m 
in the ilesert. 

Cairo, May 4, 1914, 


[22781] 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received May 21.) 

(No. 39.) Cairo, May 21, im, 

® V gather from fairly reliable information that a considerable amount of intrigue 
is nol gring on alXm^brtween Abdel Hamid Shedid and other Egnitians there who 
are seoretly^in close touch with the Khedive, and apparently aim with Italian Goxor 
ment offiemis. The Khedive is expected to go later is 

negotiations are being carried on. A boycott of English goods m favour of Italy is 

“’’"'‘Tunderstand that Shedid goes to Switzerland after Mnce Mohammed M leaves 
Home, hut F. Pnslia (^unknown), Saddik I’asha, Hamdi, Kosseri, and four others are 
reported remaining and working in Rome. 

(Repeated to Rome.) 
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[22998] 


No. 45. 


yiscount Kitchener to Sir Edioard Grey.—{Received May 23.) 


(No. 94, Confidential.) ^ , 

Sij.^ Cairo, May 14, 1914. 

I BEG to forward herewith a report I have received from the Adviser^ to the 
Ministry of the Interior on a motor tour that has been recently taken by His Highness 
the Khedive through the Delta. _ 

It is with regret that I have observed that in the country districts the population 
can be very easily influenced to expend more money on such occasions than they can 
afiord, and that, besides the large amount lavished on decorations and entertainment, 
considerable sums should have been paid by individuals to the Palace entourage in 
order that His Highness might be induced to pay them a visit, 

I do not consider the estimate of the amount thus paid to the Palace is in any way 
exaggerated in Mr. Graham’s report. It is evident that this means of extorting money 
for the Khedive has taken the place of the sale of grades and decorations which was 

stopped last year. _ ij.ii. 

It seems to me that it will be difficult to check this abuse for the following 

reasons:— 

In the first' place, there has been no coercion, and the people have willingly 
disbursed their own money and often incurred debts in order to provide funds to meet 
the expenses on this occasion. Moreover, although the transactions by which sums 
have been paid to the Khedive through his entourage are well known and almost 
openly made, they naturally cannot be proved. 

Secondly, any attempt that might possibly be made to prevent the_ Khedive going 
on these tours would undoubtedly give rise to a campaign in the native press which 
would point out that the Khedive was thereby being prevented from personally seeing 
his subjects, as well as from looking into the administration of his country on the spot. 
There is little doubt that amongst a iiopulation who willingly throw away their money 
to obtain a* visit from His Highness, this argument would be believed and have a 
considerable effect. 

I do not, however, think that these means of raising funds should pass unnoticed, 
particularly as I hear that tlie Khedive is so pleased with the pecuniary results of his 
recent tour that he contemplates repeating it next year in Upper Egypt, and if you 
approve, I think I should draw His Highness’s attention to the great expense entailed 
on the people by his recent visits, and add that unless this can be considerably reduced 
His Majesty’s Government do not approve of His Highness taking such tours in 
the future. 

The Khedive has, since his return, sent a letter to the Prime Minister for 
publication, giving his impressions on his tour, of which I enclose a copy. _ 

From all accounts His Highness went out of his way to be civil to British officials 
whenever he met them, and during his tour made himself very pleasant to everyone 
ho came across. 

I am, &c. 

KITCHENER. 


Enclosure in No. 45. 

Note from the Adviser of the Interior to His Britannic Majesty*s Consul-General. 


Tour of Hth Highness the Khedive in the Delta. 

(Confidential.) , i i-, . 

I HAVE the honour to report that His Highness the Khedive, who left the Palace 
of Koubbeh for his motor tour through the Delta on the morning of the 28th April, 

[1683] 
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1 1 A 1 1 • 4tli Mav after having visited successively the provinces of 

-d Be\eira, and after having traversed a 

for the the pJHc ™«ions and^a 

few of the leading and inost respecta e n t Works but, when these were 

fn hC^iTllTf 

other local native ollicials, wont ahead of H.s H gl ess With mm ^ 

of the Ministers, relieving each other ™ ‘'™- thv of remark that, whereas 

r^’;:^rstoreT;— rat 

tltp:o”rir.ri:d ^ 

^'’""fhrKhfdre’st*-l>ave been an unprecedented ~ The 

weatlmrM almost perfect, and S in vio^of 

livery where he went he was greeted w’th nature’can only be described 

IrrSnbtlh^tre^SS^ 
ir„otf;=nlT 

these orders, if over given, were comp otely d'stegavded- ^ery it frequent 

«sr/,:“3 3“;‘— 

exorbitant extent, charging as much as o^nense^ In Dainanlmr, 

provided), these public bodies have ^ thi, charge has 

for instance, the lunch and lestivities cost neaily 1,0 • , ir:„ppj^. Education ” 

been placed on the Provincial Council budget under the head o^ficrnrpl under so 

and if is possibly the lirst occasion on which pure gastronomies hav g 

‘‘“’:Stmttroat-u.. ui some of the towns, notahly at Mnnsto and Tan^ 

were so laile and eiShusiastic that the police 

draflod in from outside and from the array, failed to cope with tneu , . 

iSents occurred. There were, ''°™ver "no or two a— 

local orator ended an eulogistic speech with the cry ot IjO g Tji onp 

klamur Markaz ! ” an association which llis Highness did not C p„Et 

Hiis;f “SSHxES 

riMrf rothist Keil;” ArtvS-ff»uf 

rUm haXStheOmda. 
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This unfortunate man was a leper, and the Mudir had to ask His Highness to change 
his gloves before he allowed others to kiss his hand. 

1 annex a time-table’' of the Khedive’s tour, also a final list* of the institutions 
and notables that he visited. It will be seen that the list of the latter is very large. 
Some of them are well-to-do and respectable men, deserving such an encouragement, 
la too many instances, how^ever, those he visited were nonentities, or even disreputable 
individuals, utterly unworthy of being thus honoured. Obvious cases are those of 
Ibrahim Pasha Hassan, who had served a sentence of six months’ imprisonment for 
torturing witnesses, and had subsequently been pardoned after paying a large sum 
to the Palace; Said Pasha Aim Hii-ssein, who attempted to bribe the Mudir of Meuiifia 
Avith .oOOi-; Issaw^f Bey Zaid, who had been in prison for being implicated in the 
murder of his own uncle ; and Mohammed Etleudi Sherif, an insignKicant youth, whose 
father had just emerged from prison after a sentence for embezzlement. Moreover, 
His Highness insisted on showing cpiite special favour to the ^Yell-kno^vn political 
extremists, Abdel Latif Suffaui and Abdel Hamid Amraar. The I'ormor of these, 
although a member of the I.egislative Assembly, is bankrupt and discredited, and only 
retains a doubtful notoriety owing to the violence oi his opinions violently expressed. 
He lives in a remote corner of Beheira, and His Highness had to go a long way oil his 
road and travel partly by train in order to visit his house- Abdel Hamid Animar is 
an extremist of an especially virulent type, and attacks the Occupation and the 
authorities on every opportunity. He is penniless, and wms obliged to go round the 
province soliciting pecuniary assistance in order to meet the expenses of the visit. 
He eventually succeeded in borrowing 200L from a neighbouring Ornda at 15 percent. 
Not only did His Highness visit both these men in their houses, but he addressed 
short speeches, Avhicli Avere reproduced in all the papers, to them, thanking them for 
their services to the country. 

There wms one feature of the Khedive’s tour to which I must call serious attention. 
It has been made a pretext for extorting large sums of money from the provincial 
notables. The arrangements for this purpose wmre skilfully worked under the 
direction of Ismail Pasha Abaza, notorious in the Held of corruption and intrigue, who 
emerged for this occasion, after Hvo years of enforced and well-merited retirement from 
I political life, and of the almost equally notorious Hafez Bey xWad, lately “ dismissed ” 
from the Khedivial liousehold, Avhere he had played a leading role in the sale of grades 
and decorations, and appointed to a more lucrative post as editor of the “ Moayad ” 
newspaper. IVith them was Osman Pasha Mortada, These three men accompanied 
llis Highness throughout his tour. The system adopted was ingenious but simple. 
The lirst list published of notables to he honoured with a visit was comparatively 
modoi'ate, but contained a plentiful sprinkling of nonentities. The neiglibours of 
these privileged few at once felt that their whole position and the consideration they 
enjoyed in their district depended upon their being equally favoured, and they came 
rushing to the Palace to ask why they had been omitted. They were referred to one 
of the three agents I have mentioned, and were by them given to understand that their 
names could be included on payment. For instance, in Beheira the wealthy and 
iutluential Alimed Pasha Mahmud found the name of his impecunious neighbour and 
ri\'al, Mohained Pasha VVakil, on the lirst list, while his OAvn had been leit out. He 
paid 1,000L for a visit. There were many similar cases, how many it is difficult to 
determine, as the notables concerned are the persons chlelly interested in making it 
appear that His Highness’s visit was a spontaneous tribute of esteem ; but that they 
were numerous is a matter of common knowledge and consent, and the smn obtained 
by the Palace in tliis matter has been variously estimated at from 25,000Z. to 50,0001. 
Whatever effect such proceedings may have on tlio notables, and they do not appear to 
have aroused either surprise or resentment, their influence upon the provincial officials, 
whom it is no easy task at any time to hold to a decent standard of integrity, must ho 
perfectly deplorable. 


•Not transmitted to Foreign Office. 
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[23365] 

Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey— {Received May 2o.) 

(No. 40.) Cairo, May 25, 1914. 

(Telegraphic.) and Rome telegram No. 83 of 22nd May. 

wl ™rgeuii.g Vther useM aS 

aS dSaf whiS’wSl isixt our source of infonuation. 


[23365] 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 132.) Foreign Ojjiee, May 2G, 1914. 

(Telegraphic.) ■ v> 

INTUTGUES of Egyptmns in Rome. 

Cairo telegram No. 40 of 25lh May. 

Yon should act accordingly. 


[24142] 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey —{Received May 30.) 

(No. 180. Confidential.) 21, 1914. 

sMitSStSIss 

SsTSsSiSS 

r mor3:Stl“ action was =onten,phted> this^ 

die Khedivial family was thus rather unnecessarily advertised 

RENNELL RODD. 


[22998] 

Sir Edward Grey to Viscount Kitchener. 

Foreign OjJice, June 2, 1914. 

¥ HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 94, Contidentml, of the 
14th ultimo respecting the Khedive’s recent progress thi-ough the DMta, mid I 

of revenue to’himself, and the particular methods of raising money adopted o 
occasion in question should, if possible, be prevented. ^ 

’ E.*GREY. 
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[25255] 


No. 50. 


Viscount Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received June G.) 
(No. 104.) 

Cairo, May 27, 1914. 

T HAYE the honour to forward the report of the Commission 
appointed under the instructions contained in your despatch No. 220 
of the 5th December last. 

The report has been drawn up with great care and deals very 
fully with the various points submitted to the Commission for their 
opinion. ^ I think that it shows that we have no intention of intro¬ 
ducing into the general judicial organisation of the country any 
precipitate or ill-considered changes, or of unduly departing in any 
way from the fundamental bases of the system which has been 
followed in this country for forty years. I sincerely hope that the 
effect of the report may constitute an important stop in the direction 
of freeing Egypt from the trammels of the Capitulations, which have 
so materially hampered our efforts for the improvement of existing 
judicial and administrative institutions. 

The statistics given in Chapter II bring out very clearly the 
extent of the local concentration of foreigners throughout the 
country, and prove the impossibility of making provision for them 
everywhere unless Courts can be composed of single judges or of a 
reasonably limited number. 

Chapters VI to VITI appear to be in general harmony with 
English principles. They seem to me, moreover, to be conceived in a 
spirit sufficiently sympathetic towards French institutions to render 
them acceptable to the French Government. 

A difference of opinion among the members with regard to the 
manner in which Assize Courts should be composed is dealt with 
in paragraphs 73 to 82. The dissenting memorandum from 
Mr. Brunyate will be found in the appendix, in which he sets forth 
his own opinions on the subject. It appears to me, however, that it 
would be undesirable to propose any change at the present juncture 
in the oiganisation which has been already submitted to the French 
Government for its assent in the draft declaration. 

Part III deals with criminal prosecutions, and appears to me to be 
a well-thought-out attempt to combine French and English ideas on 
this difficult and important subject. The transfer of the Parquet to 
the Ministry of the Interior, which is proposed by the Com¬ 
mission in Chapter XIII, is certainly a somewhat striking innovation 
^from the point of view of the general French organisation on which 
the Egyptian system is based. The argument, however, adduced 
in its favour, that it would probably have a very beneficial effect 
upon the police, appears to me to have considerable weight. 

Part IV, on law and procedure, brings out clearly the defective 
condition of Egyptian legislation. The criticisms of the French 
Morocco Commission are eflectively used without undue insistence, 

A rdsumi^, in Chapter XIX, of the work of the Procedure Com¬ 
mission recently instituted at the Ministry of Justice shows that that 
body has already made considerable progress, which is of hopeful 
auguy' for the future. 

The safeguards for Europeans, contained in Part V, are a very 
important portion of the report, and will no doubt be the subject of 
careful scrutiny. They appear to me, how'^ever, to afford ample 
guarantees. 

Part VI, on the personnel of judges, contains a plea for a freer 
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hand in these appointments with which I am m cordial sympathy 
Our past experience in this matter has shown how a so u e y 

essential it is that this should he secured. 

An exhaustive study of the contents of this renort would have 
occasioned delay in forwarding it to you which I considered 
inadvisable. Tlie above remarks are, therefore, of ^ somewhat 
cursory nature, and I should be glad to be supplied with printed 
copies as soon as possible,^ in order that I may be able to study its 
provisions in greater detail. I ha e &c 

^ThTCHENER. 


Enclosure in No. 50. 

Report on the Judicial Rkjime to he estahlhhed in Ejjpt after 
the aholition of the CapiLulaiions, hy Sir Malcolm McILwraitli, 
K.C.M.O., Judicial Adviser to the Egyptian Government; 
Mr. IE. E. BrunyatCf G.M.G., Khedlvial Counsellor, and 
Mr, J. H. Percival, Judge of the Native Court of Appeal. 


Part I.— Preliminary. 


Chapter I.— Introductory, 


IN connection with negotiations with the French Government 
with a view to the abolition of the Capitulations and the fusion of the 
Mixed and Native Tribunals into a single system of Courts of 
unrestricted jurisdiction, the Foreign Ofhce asks for tlie fullest 
information as to the new regime as to organisation of the Courts, 
the personnel oi the judges, and the law and procedure'-to be 
applied”; and Lord Kitchener has constituted us a Commission to 

advise him as to the reply to be given. ^ u 

2 . The like question has recently arisen as to the hrench zone 
in Morocco; and, as regards that country, the French Government 
has furnished the Foreign Office with the necessary information in 
the form of a collection of “dahirs,” or Shereofian decrees by which 
the organisation of the new French Courts and the law to be 
administered by them are precisely defined. _ 

15. That precedent we imagine that neither the Pritish noi tne 
French Government would wish to see followed ibr Egypt at the 
present stage. In Morocco the French Government started with a 
clean slate; and, whether or not the system devised for application 
there should prove to require amendment in the near future, no very 
grave interests are at stake. In Egypt, any marked breach of 
continuity would, at the lowest, cause widespread apprehension, and 
the new regime must be capable of being regarded as a development 
of what has gone before. We assume, theretore, tliat for the present 
our duty is limited to sketching out an organisation satisfying the 
condition just mentioned. If it should meet with the approval ot 
His Majesty’s Government, and should be accepted by the foreign 
Governments concerned as providing adequate safeguards for the 
interests of their subjects and citizens in Egypt, we assume that, in 
the working out of its detailed application, His Majesty’s Government 
would desire to have the benefit of the advice of representatives of 
wider interests than we stand for. It is on these assumption.s that 
th(' lilies of our report are based. 


Nature of our 
instructions. 


Precedent of the 
French zone of 
Morocco. 


Present report 
limited in principle 
to general lines of 
organisation. 


Chapter II .—Numhers and distribution of Fiyreign Colonies. 

4 . It appeared clear to us at the outset of our enquiry that the 
arrangements to be made for foreigners in any Courts of general 
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jurisdiction must necessarily depend on the numbers and distribution 
of the foreign colonies. We therefore obtained and analysed the 
figures with respect thereto contained in the census returns of 1907. 

5. According to the returns the total number of subjects and 
citizens (including protected subjects) of European States other than 
Turkey and of the United States of America was, in 1907, 147,741, 
out of a total sedentary population of 11,189,978, or 1 in 76 of the 
population. 

6 . The following are the details of the various colonies:— 


Greek 

Italian 

British 

French 

Austrian 

Russian 

German 

Spanish 

Swiss 

American 

Belgian 

Butch 

All others 


62,973 

34,926 

20,653 

14,598 

7,704 

2,410 

1,847 

797 

637 

.521 

340 

185 

1.57 


The British and Frencli figures are further divisible as follows:— 


British Isles .. 
Maltese, Indians, &c. 
French 

Algerians and Tunisians 


14,.361 
6,292 
11,686 
2,906 


It may also be worth mentioning that the figures as to creeds 
disclose some 12,000 members of the Greek Church who must have 
returned themselves as local subjects. Not improbably the claim to 
Greek nationality of a considerable number of those who returned 
themselves as Greek subjects would not be admitted bv the Effvntian 
Government. 

7. In dealing with the distribution of the foreign colonies, the 
first point which attracts attention is the extent to which they are 
massed in the governorates, i.e., in the cities of Cairo and Alexandria 
and the towns of Port Said, Ismailla, and Suez. For this purpose 
Bamleh, which is shown under the province of Beheira, is really a 
suburb of Alexandria, and, as it was a foreign population of neaily 
4,000, we have added that population to the Alexandria figures. 
Making this correction, we find that no less than 131,804 of the total 
147,741 foreigners are to be found in the governorates, the figures 
by governorate being as follows: — 


Governorate. 

Total 

Population. 

Foreign 

Population, 

Proportion. 

Cairo .. 

Alexandria, with Ramleh 

Port Said 

Ismailia 

Suez .. 

654.476 

352,000 

49,884 

11.448 

18,347 

.51,280 

62,190 

10,664 

2,162 

2,628 

1 in 12 

1 in 6 

1 in 5 

1 in 5 

1 in 7 

Total 

1,085,755 

131,804 

1 in 8 


8 , The detailed figures by nationality for the above governorates, 
as well as tor those of El Arish and Sinai, are given in the following 
table:— 
















Qovemorates. 


— 

British Isles. 

Maltese. 

British 

Indies, &c. 

French. 

Algerians 

and 

Tunisians. 

Greeks. 

Italians. 

Austrians. 

Cairo 

7,207 

1,140 

230 

6,215 

1,267 

19,419 

13,296 

3,128 

Alexandra and 









Ramloh .. 

6,519 

3,359 

57 

4,028 

611 

26,259 

16,669 

3,158 

Port Said 

541 

910 

33 

903 

23 

4,600 

2,521 

838 

Ismailla 

29 

10 

1 

343 

12 

1,078 

469 

136 

Suez 

214 

249 

15 

211 

21 

1,059 

503 

163 

Arlah 

1 

, * 


. . 

• 0 

3 


.. 

Sinai 

5 


1 

6 


46 

9 

1 

Toil! .. 

13,516 

5,668 

337 

10,700 

1,934 

52,470 

33,467 

7,424 


— 

Gerirans. 

Rossian. j 

Swiss. 

Cb 

C 

•§) 

w 

dutch. 

Spanish. 

Other 

Europeans. 

Americans. 

Total. 





Cairo 

923 

1,223 

316 

190 

48 

420 

43 

215 

54,280 

Alexandria and 
Ramloh 

700 

956 

210 

72 

64 

296 

96 

136 

62,190 

Port Said 

98 

^3' 

86 

27 

9 

38 

9 

24 

10,644 

Ismailla 

.5 

4 

13 

1 

69 

2 



2,162 

Suez 

81 

89 

6 

2 

1 

8 


6 

2,528 

Arish 





« « 




4 

Sinai 

1 



2 





71 

Total 

1,758 

2,255 

581 

294 

181 

769 

148 

381 

131,879 


9. Thero remuius for the remainder of the country, the total 
population of which slightly exceeds 10,000,000, a foreign popidatlon 
of 15,802 only, or 1 in 630 of the population. 

1(1, The relative importance of the various colonies in the 
mudirias is so far different from that in the governorates that it may 
be worth giving the totals, which are as follows:— 


Greek .. .. •• .. .. •• lO.aOS 

Ilalian .. .. .. •• 1,459 

J‘'veiu:li .. .. .. .. .. 979 

Algerians unci Tunisians ., .. .. .. 972 

British Isles .. .. .. .. . • .. 845 

Maltese, &c. .. .. .. .. .. .. 287 

Austrian - - .. .. .. .. . • 280 

Rusbiuns .. .. .. .. .. .. 155 

American .. .. .. .. .. •. 140 

German r, .. .. .. —--89_ 

Swiss .. .. .. .. .. 66 

Belgian .. .. .. . • .. .. 46 

Spanish .. .. .. .. • • • • 38 

Dutch .. . . .. • • .. •. 4 

Other Europeans .. .. .. .. .. 9 


11. The proportion of the foreign to the total population varies 
for the different mudirias as follows :— 

Lower Egypt— 

Beheira.. 

Diuttihlia 
Gharbia . 

Menufla 
Quliuhiu 
Shanpa.. 


1 in 872 
1 in 444 
1 in 1,158 
1 in 550 
1 in 336 



Foreign 
population in 
mudirias. 

Individual colonies 
in mudirias. 


Proportion of 
foreigners to 
total population. 
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Distribution by 
nationalities in 
mudirias. 


Upper Egypt— 

1 in 721 
1 in 663 
1 in 1,209 
1 in 764 
1 in 1,806 
1 in 4,557 
1 in 951 
1 in 454 

.12. The detailed distribution of the principal nationalities by 
mudirias is shown in the _ following table, the total of all categories 
other than (jrreeks, Algerians, and Tunisians being shown iii a separate 
column, for reasons which appear later 


Beni Suef 
Fayiim .. 
Minia .. 
Assiut .. 
Girga .. 
Qena .. 
Aswan .. 


Mudirias. 


— 

Greek. 

British. 

French. 

Algerian and 
Tunisian. 

Italian. 

Other 

Europeans. 

. American. 

Total. 

Total, omitting 
Greeks and 
Algerians and 
Tunisians 

Lower Egypt— 










Beheira 

793 

67 

84 

201 

165 

64 

4 

1,868 

874 

Daqahlia^ - .. 

1,694 

159 

136 

30 

246 

173 

13 

2’451 

727 

Gharbia 

2,503 

173 

254 

73 

263 

90 

18 

3,374 

-798- 

Menufia 

670 

86 

14 

68 

31 

18 

1 

838 

ton 

Qaliubia 

551 

38 

53 

19 

76 

48 

5 

790 

220 

Sharqia 

2,086 

154 

79 

125 

112 

54 

6 

2,616 

406 

Total 

8,297 

627 

620 

516 

883 

447 

47 

11,437 

2,624 

Upper Egypt— 










Giza 

193 

134 

66 

46 

136 

65 

8 

638 

3U9 

Beni Seuf .. 

810 

46 

28 

98 

42 

38 

2 

561 

153 

Fayfim 

195 

10 

18 

107 

20 

6 

9 

865 

63 

Minia 

483 

66 

106 

144 

58 

16 


863 

236 

Assiut 

243 

68 

42 

25 

67 

20 

45 

500 

232 

Girga 

120 

18 

7 

2 

18 

9 


174 

52 

Qona 

860 

95 

92 

82 

148 

56 

29 

812 

420 

Aswfln 

802 

76 

10 

2 

97 

26 


612 

208 

Total 

2,206 

*505 

859 

456 

576 

230 

93 

4,425 

1,768 

Grand total. 

10,593 

1,132 

979 

972 

1,459 

677 

140 

15,862 

4,887 


Distribution of 
foreifuiers through 
the villages. 


Greeks. 


13. The distribution of foreigners within the mudirias is some¬ 
what difficult to trace, as no figures by nationality are given in the 
returns for units less than the markaz. Details by creed are, how¬ 
ever, given village by village, and a carefiil study of these figures 
renders it possible to draw certain conclusions. The figures as to the 
adhereuts of the Greek Orthodox Church, for instance, throw light 
on the distribution of the Greek colony, if due allowance be made for 
the small Russian colony, and for the existence of Greek local subjects. 
Again,_tlie_entire absence of Roman Catholics in a markaz in which 
a number of French and Italians are shown suggests that the persons 
in question are protected subiectp only. 

14. Making all due qualifications, it would appear that of the 
8,000 Greeks in the mudirias of Lower Egypt, not far short of 4,000 
are resident in the three towns of Tanta, Zagazig, and Mansira; 
that from 2,500 to 3,000 more are resident in smaller towns in groups 
of not less than fifty, the highest being that of some 600 at Kafr el 
Zayat, and the balance of from 1,500 to 2,000 are scattered either in 
stiU smaller groups in the smaller towns or in isolated families or 
g-oups of families in the villages. Of the 2,000 Greeks in Upper 
Egypt, slightly more than half would appear to be in groups of not 
less than fifty, the largest aggregates being of about 200 in each of 
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the towns of Beni Suef, Faytim, Minia, and Asw^n (including Shellal). 

Isolated families are to be found scattered through the villages in 
the mudirias of Giza, Beni Suef, and Faytlm. Farther south no 
Greeks are to be found outside the towns. 

] 5. The distribution of the Algerians and the Tunisians in the Algerians and 
villages cannot be traced, owing to their belonging to the pre- Tanisians. 
dominant Mahommedan faith. But their distribution by markazes 
shows that they follow different rules from the ordinary French 
citizens; and it may be presumed that they are distributed accidentally 
amongst the native population. 

16. The remaining foreigners number 2,624 in the mudirias of Other foreigners 
Lower Egwt, and 1,763 in Upper Egypt. The relatively high pro¬ 
portion in Upper Egypt is due, to a material extent, to the existence 
of divers industrial enterprises (notably the various sugar factories); 
to tourist facilities at Luxor and Asw4n ; and to the fact that 
important engineering works, on which large numbers of foreign 
artisans wero employed, were being carried out in 1907 both at Esna 
and at Asw&n. Except to a partial extent in Beheira, for which 
Alexandria is a centre, isolated families in the villages are extremely 
rare, the nationalities in question lacking the ])ower of the Greek to 
make good a footing amongst the native population. The largest 
town aggregates are Mansdra (about 570), Tanta (about 450), and 
Zagazlg (about 260). Some ten other aggregates not dependent on 
special industries vary from 50 to 150. 


Chapter III.— Conclusions to he drawn from Statistics as to 
- Foreigners. 

17. The salient feature brought out by the above statistics is Effect of 

the marked concentration of the foreign colonies in a very few concentration in 
localities, and we think it possible that if the extent of this concen- , 

tration had been realised when Lord Cromer’s scheme was for- Eur^ana 
mulated, reserves would have been introduced limiting some of the 
safeguards offered by the scheme to foreigners to districts in which 
the number of foreigners bore some reasonable proportion to the cost 
of providing reasonably accessible magistrates and police officers of 
foreign nationality. 

18. It is clear that in Cairo and Alexandria, in both of which a Cairo and 
considerable number of European magistrates will, in any case, be Alexandria, 
available, there would be no material difficulty in the w^ of meeting 

any safeguards which could reasonably be asked for. l^he statistics 
we have given further suggest to us that the abolition of consular 
jurisdiction will lead to a demand for a considerable increase m the 
European element in all grades of the police. The question is, 
however, scarcely within the scope of our enquiry, and it will 
j)robably be sufficient for us to draw attention to its importance. 

19. We are of opinion that the number of foreigners in the Canal porta: 
Canal ports, especially in Port Said, renders systematic provision for Tanta, Zagazig, 
foreign requirements both necessary and financially possilile. Manafira. 
Pi'ovislou of a loss elaborate character would also appear to be 

justified in the case of the three towns of Tanta, Zagazig, and 

Mansfira. But, in both cases, such provision should be conditional 

upon the adoption of a procedure, especially in criminal cases, which 

does not require the participation of too large a number of judges 

and other officials, lu particular we are of opinion that it would not 

be practicable to retain the present mixed procedure under which the 

trial of an ordinai’y misdemeanour requires the participation of 

three judges, in addition to an enquiring magistrate and a member 

of the Parquet. The actual number of cases requiring to be tried 

will not be sufficient to occupy the entire time of a special court, 

and there is clearly a limit to the number of foreign judges who can 

usefully be employed for a part of their time on purely native work. 

.. .1 ...... . , „ 
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It tnat tiiia tact may be ot use as an argument m over- 
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locality in which there is any sufficient 
nthpr. Justify the employment of special magistrates 

other than magistrates forming part of provincial tribunals more or 
less similar to the fisting central tribunals. Such central tribunals 

Alexandria and in six of the fourteen 
ii- fr.li ’ +1 no justification for increasing their numbers; and 

^ follows that, unless under a system of perambulating judges, no 
•inv foreigner claims privilege can be normally tried in 

mudirias. F.or enquiiies into serious offences 
by foreigners foreign judges would no doubt be delegated from a 
central tribunal as required. ^ 

tribunals exist in practically every markaz, it will 
piobably be for the convenience of foreigners accused of petty 
offences that they should be tried locally by the native judges^nd 
trier] as foreigners by foreigners should be 
1 esti icted to trial on appeal. But we agree that any such restric¬ 
tions should bo limited to the case of oftences that are really petty. 
As regards petty civd cases, where a foreigner elects for trial by a 
native judge, he should probably be allowed to use any of the mixed 

this privilege 

Tss^h-nl of Arabic is almost 

essential on the part of persons living in the districts. 

question again arises, and it is probably more 
essential that European police officers should be widely distributed 
than 18 the case with European judges. But this also is outside the 
scope oi our enquiry. 

Chapter lY.-—General Lines of Enquiry. 

of judicial organisation which may be adopted 
must be suitable for dealing with cases, whether civil or criminal, in 
Tas^s^ interests are involved, no less than for purely native 

cases. The preparation of such a scheme involves two parallel 
lines of enquiry, which it is difficult to keep separate; we Lve to 
classify the different kinds of case coming before the Courts, and 

with at each of Its stages, and we have at the same time to 
consider the classification of judges and their distribution through 
out the country m different_ types of Court. Our task is neces- 
saiily one pf gro^ difficulty, if only because the fusion of two sets of 
Courts, with different traditions and before which different Bars 

vested ? smgle homogeneous system is bound to affect many 

ested interests and to run counter to raauy cherished prejudiced 
But apart from such inevitable difficultfes, we have ilso to 
°I?b A form that their bearing may bo under- 

rel add tb^ •authorities with whom the fiidl decision 
rests, and that, m particular, it may be clear in what relation the 
proposals stand to each other. For this purpose it has appeared to 
us mos convenient first to analyse the existing organisation; we then 

tt tl-general organisation of 

the Courts, the question of criminal prosecutions, the law and 
p ocedure to be applied, the safeguards necessary for the protection 
the ™g&y.“^ of foreigners, and, lastly, the perLnael of 

Chapter V.— Existing Judicial Organisation. 


(a.) Native Tribunals. 

24. The existing organisation of the Native Tribunals at the 
present time is, on the whole, one of extreme simplicity. From the 
judicial point of view tliere exist two grades of judges only— judges 
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of the Court of Appeal and judges of the Tribunals of Fnst Instance. 

Presidents and vice-presidents exist in both cases, but with no 
special powers other than administrative ones, and the classes into 
which Lst-instance judges are divided are distinguished only by 

their of the Court of Appeal sit only in chambers of three Court of Appeal 

(five when sitting to hear applications in cassation) either at the 
Court of Appeal or at Central Tribunals when taking criminal assizes. 

26 Judges of the Tribunals of First Instance sit either in TribunalB of First 
chambers of three at the Central Tribunals or in single-judge Courts, mstanoe. 
known as Summary Tribunals, distributed through the markazes. 

27. Civil cases are distinguished according as the amount at Civil cases, 
stake exceeds or does not exceed lOOZ., cases in which the amount at 
stake is indeterminate being cla.ssed with the higher category. 

Subject to a few exceptions, which need not he mentioned in detail, 
cases in which the amount at stake exceeds lOOZ. are heard in first 
instance by the Central Tribunals, and in final appeal hy the Court 
of Appi^al. The hearing before the Central I’ribuual is preceded by 
a reference to a sinole “preparatory judge,” whose duty it is to see, 
so far as the limited nature of his power permits, that the case is 
ready fbr trial. The smaller cases are heard by a summary judge, 
without appeal if the amount at stake does not exceed 20Z. in 
personiil actions and lOZ. in real actions, and subject to a final appeal 
to the Central Tribunal if the amount at stake exceeds these limits. 

Certain urgent measures can be ordered by the summary judge 
in all cases, whatever the amount at stake. 

28. Criminal cases are distinguished according to the maximum Criminal cases, 
penalty for the offence charged. Offences punishable only^ with 
imprisonment or fine (known as “ contraventions ” if the maximum 
imprlsonmont does not exceed a week or the maximum fine IZ., and 
a8“d(Slit8” or “misdemeanours” if these maxima are exceeded) are 
tried in first instance iiy the summary judge, and in appeal* hy 
the Central Tribunal. It may be noted that imprisouraent cannot 
exceed three years, except in the case of recidivists, when the 
maximum penalty mentioned for the offence may be doubled. 

Offences punishable with the severer penalties of “ detention ” (which 
is identical with imprisonment, except that its duration cannot be 
less than three years and may extend to fifteen years), penal 
servitude, or death are tried without appeal by Courts of Assize 
composed of three judges of the Court of Appeal. In the case of 
misdemeanours and crimes, but not in that of contraventions, an 
appeal, limited to points of law and procedure, lies to the Court of 
Appeal sitting as a Court of Cassation. ^ , 

2'J, Ill connection with criminal cases, the organisation of the Urirainal enquiries, 
procedure preliminary to trial ought also to be described. In the 
case of contraventions or misdemeanours, but not in the case of 
crimes, a private prosecutor, provided that he claims damages, may 
summon tne accused directly before the summarj^ judge, in which 
event the case is tried without preliminary enquiry. The normal 
procedure is, however, that cases should be brought, either upon 
complaint or otherwise, by the Public Prosecutor’s Department, or 
Puripiet. Representatives of that department are attached to all 
tribiuiuls and conduct the prosecution. They also conduct the 
whole of the preliminary enquiry, save so far as it is conducted by 
“officers of judicial police” (ordinarily police officers), either in 
virtue of the power given to them to liold enquiries in cases of 
flagrant delict or under a delegation from the Parquet. This 
preliminary enquiry is of the nature of judicial proceedings, the 
witnesses being compelled to attend and to give evidence on oath, 
the whole of such evidence being recorded. Suspected persons are 
liable to arrest, though in no case can any person be detained under 

• In corlaiu cases of coutraveution there is no apptMl, In certain others the 
annual lies to ihc Cuuit of .Ippcal. 
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arrest without the warrant of the Parquet, nor for more than four 
days without the approval of the summary judge. There are also wide 
powers of search, the approval of the summary judge being required 
in certain cases. As already stated, the enquiry purports, except 
in cases of flagrant delict, to be that of the Parquet. From statistics 
before us we find, however, that in practically all cases of contra¬ 
vention or misdemeanour the enquiry is conducted throughout by 
the police, as also in a substantial number of cases of crime, 

30. When the enquiry is completed, committal is, in cases of 
contravention or misdemeanour, by the Parquet. In cases of crime, 
the Parquet applies to a judge who is delegated to act as committing 
magistrate and who goes into the case with a view especially to 
seeing that it is ready for trial. The committing magistrate has 
power to dismiss the case. But an appeal lies to the Court of 
Cassation if he dismisses it on a point of Jaw, and it is at present 
proposed to introduce an appeal to the Central Tribunal against 
decisions dismissing cases on the ground that there is no 'primd facie 
case on the facts. 

31. We ought here to .refer to a law of 1904, under which 
power was taken to create so-cnlled “ Markaz Tribunals,” composed 
of a single summary judge, which heard practically all contra¬ 
ventions and had concurrent jurisdiction with the summary tribunals 
in respect of certain petty misdemeanours. Before such Courts 
specially empowered police officers were authorised to represent the 
Parquet, the powers of the judge being in all cases limited to a 
month’s imprisonment or fine of 2Z. (subsequently extended to three 
months and 10/.). The judge had a discretion to remit cases so 
brought before him to the Parquet for treatment in the ordinary 
way. At the present time such Courts exist in the Governorates 
only. 

32. ^ Except as to Markaz Tribunal cases, the police have no power 
to dismiss a complaint received by them, but must send all cases 
to the Parquet for decision, 

33. We should, perhaps, here refer to the so-called Cantonal 
Courts, recently instituted, in which certain petty civil cases and 
petty contraventions are tried by benches of notables, though we 
apprehend that it would not be proposed to extend their jurisdiction 
to foreigners. 

34. There are, at the present time, eight Central Tribunals, 
and there is a summary tribunal in practically eyery markaz—some 
ninety in all. 


(b.) Mixed Tribunals. 


Grades of judges. 


Tribunals. 


Composition of 
Courts. 


Civil organisation. 


35. In the Mixed Tribunals, also, there are two grades of 
judges only—judges of the Court of Appeal, and judges of Tribunals 
of First Iiistance. 

36. The first distinguishing feature between the Mixed and 
Native Tribunals is the much greater local concentration of the 
former. Tliere is a Court of Appeal at Alexandria; there are three 
Tribunals of First Instance only—at Cairo, Alexandria, and Mausfira ; 
and summary judges sit only at tlie three Central Tribunals and at 
Port Said. The jurisdiction of the summary judge of Cairo, in 
particular, stretches southwards for more than 700 miles to Wadi 
Haifa. 

37. Another distinguishing feature is that of the larger number 
of judges neceissary in the Mixed Tribunals to make up a Court. 
The^ Court of Appeal sits in two chambers—each composed of five 
foreigners and three natives. The chambers in the Tribunals of 
Fu’st Instance are each composed of three foreigners and two natives. 
In commercial cases, two assessors (one foreigner and one native) also 
sit and vote. 

38. In civil and commercial cases, the limit of value for 
summary cases (tried by a single judge) is again lOOZ.; that of non- 
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appealable cases is, however lOZ. m personal no less than in real 
actions. Appeal from the summary judge >8 
Tribunal of First Instance, but in certain classes of cases to the Court 
of Appeal. Cases above the summary limit of value are tried in 
first instance by the Tribunals of First Instance with an appeal to 
the Court of Appeal, It should be mentioned that the Parquet has 
the rigid to lie heard in all civil cases, and must give its opinion 
whenever the Government or a person under disabdity is a party, as 
well as in certain other cases. . . ^ ,, 

39. The organisation of the Mixed Tnbnnals for criminal matters 

is materially difterent from that of the Native Tribunals. Contra¬ 
ventions aie again tried by the summary judge, wjth mi appeal, it a 
sentence of imprisonment is passed, to the Iribunal of First Instance, 
and there is a further appeal on points of law and procedure only to 
the Court of Appeal from the decision of the summary judge or ot 
the Tribunal, as the case may be. Misdemeanours are tried by three 
judges of the Tribunal of First Instance sitting with four_ nssessors, 
who have votes. The only means of recourse against their decision 
is an appeal to the Court of Appeal limited to points of law and 
procedure. Crimes are tried by three judges ot the Court of Appeal, 
sitting with a jury of twelve. The jurjr decides on the facts, a 
simple majority being required for a conviction. There is again an 
^peal on points of law and procedure to an ordinary chamber oi the 

of oontraventioM, the procedure of the preliminary Crimu..! enquiries, 
enquiry is sukstantiaUy the same as in the Native riibiinals. Incases 
of misdemeanour and crime,the preliminary enquiry is conducted by an 
emiuiring magistrate (juge d’instruction), the Parquet being kept 
iiiforraedof the procedure and having the right to be heard at any stage. 

41. The enquiry by the enquiring magistrate concludes with a t-ommittaia. 
report presented by him, and committal is by a chamber of three 

judges, upon the demand of the Parquet. If the Parquet asks that 
the case should be tried as a crime, the three judges sit with four 
assessors, the assessors having votes except on questions ot law, . 

42. For completeuoss, it may be conveuiout here to stete what 
cases come before the Mixed Tribunals.^ In civil cases, the 
Tribunals are comjDetent whenever a foreigner is a party, except that 
cases (other than land cases) between foreigners who are of the same 
nationality are tried by the Consular Courts. The Mixed Tribunals 
further claim and exercise juri.sdiction whenever they consider that 
what is called “a mixed interest” is involved. The limits of the 
principle of the mixed interest have varied at different times; at the 
pt'esent time its most ordinary application is thao of the case 
of a company incorporated under Egyptian law, but having, or being 
deemed to have, foreign shareholders. Quite recently, the principle 
has also been applied to the case of a company incorporated under 
the law of one foreign country but some of whose shareholders are 
foreiouer.s of another nationality. In the case last referred to a 
oouflTct may arise between tlie Mixed Tribunals and_ a Consular 
Court as regards actions between a foreigner and a foreign company 
of the same nationality. In criminal cases, the Mixed Tribunals 
have general competence as to contraventions committed by 
foreigners. As regards misdemeanours and crimes, this competence 
extends to foreigners imd natives alike, but it is lunited to bank¬ 
ruptcy cases and to a small number of offences connected with 
the administration of justice by the Mixed Tribunals themselves. 

Tm I M -PnnposuD Judicial Organisation. 

Chapter Yl .—Grades of Judges 

48, A» regards both theNative and the Mixed Tribunals, we are 
of opinion that the existing organisation is defective in proviamg lor J ^ 
two gradc^' only. 
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44. It is customary to speak of the Mixed Tribunals as based on 
Trench models. They represent, however, a part only of the 
standard French system. At the top the Court of Cassation has 
been ornitted That omission was, no doubt, justified by financial 
exigencies and by the limited number of cases to be dealt with; and 
t e inconveniences of the absence of a separate Court of Cassation 
are perhaps more apparent in connection with the Native Tribunals. 
_We deal with the matter later in Chapter X. At the bottom there 
IS a more serious omission—that of the juge de paix, or local 
summa^ judge. Hence results the undue local concentration of 
nnxed justice; hence results, also, on the criminal side, the delegation 
ot a judge of the Tribunal of First Instance, whose salary is 1 20()Z, 
a year, tor ilio exclusive purpose of trying police offences’, the 

maximum penalties for winch are imprisonment up to a week and 
fine lip to U. I I ^ 

45. The original organisation of the Native Tribunals followed 
more or less closely that of the Mixed, with the same excessive local • 
concentration of justice, especially of summary justice. Perhaps the 
most important part of tlie work done by the first Judicial Adviser, 
ttie late bm John Scott, consisted in the decentralisation of summary 
justice. On the criminal side, it is obvious that there could have 
been no effective decentralisation if it had continued to be necessary 
tor every off^ence punishable with more than a week’s imprisonment 
to be tried by a central tribunal, and the solution ultimately adopted 
on bir Johp 8 recommendation was the transfer of jurisdiction to the 
summary judge in all cases of misdemeanours. Eoimldy speakiiiff 

^centralisation to the point of one summary judo'e with 
extended powers for each tym raarkazes. At the present tiine there 
IS a summary judge m practically every markaz. 

46. As already stated, the summary judge is merely deleo-ated 
for summary work and remains a member of the Central Tribunal 

f ^nd, as there is no lower grade of judge, it results 

300 /® ^ the present time, of 

aooL a year) is competent either to sit as a summary judge, deciding 
civil cases up to 100/. and passing sentences of imprisonment up to 
three years or to Bit as a member of the Central Tribunal, efther 
hearing civil cases m first instance without limit of value, or hearing 

experilcr'" judges, who may be men of many years’ 

led «y8tem has 

eel to adverse public comment or to complaints on the part of civil 

litigants or accused persons, we find it impossible to defend, once our 
g neial judicial orpnisation comes up lor critical examination. For 

^® regard the powers of a summary 

J idgo as excessive--vve are even of opinion, as will appear later 

extended . what causes us anxiety is that a young judn-e on first 
appointment is given on the civil side powers which Vore only 
recently and hesitantly entrusted to county court judges in England 
and on the criminal side powers greater than those posse.ssed^ by a 
district magistrate in India. It is owing to the recognition of the 
serious responsibilities of the summary judge that newly-appointed 
judges have frequently been employed in the Central^ TrXunals 

scarcely more 

• 1 W®^^^®^’®^®!'® recommend that there be two categories of 

t&ii® T ^PP®^^- Judges of 

propose to refer to as “ mudiria judges,” or as 
judges of the first class; judges of the second categiy we propose 
to refer to as “markaz judges,” or as judges of the second cFas? 

first category be alone qualified to 
sit in Central ii ibui-als, and sitting alone, to dispose of the more 
nous cases at present classed as summary cases; we also 
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SSSiSSifisatii*? 
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for real and for personal actions. Ho PKot-.+mt’ VTT Isee 

criminal cases, the limits of which are discussed in Chapter ( 

'’““®Acl^liffe^e„tiatioo would have an 4ylnlT.eUt» 

andTL a iuL.venionoe at present that ““J 

important ones are included in the summary judge s hs ^ ^ 

attempt at differentiation. We may perhaps remark, in H&sii g, 

. ^uch fcutiation was oue ^e obiocts ol he creat.on, m 1904, 

of the so-called Markaz Trihu^s idrea y a u ■' „ _ j„ Markaz judges uot 

50. It is to be anticipated that, if ihe above ™ necessarily'’ 

annroved markasi judges will, at least so long as the pieser y. eligible for 

oFCrtdUrtlte BeLh is adhered to, be more or less recently potion, 
appobited judges who are looking forward, to promptmn m due 
Se We afe however, of opinion that it is possible for a man to 
be eminently fitted for trying petty cases while 

necessarv for what is in reality different work. Ot this tact tne 
position of the juge de paix in France 

if as we anticipate, promotion from the Bai to the isencn suuu x 

become a usual thing,^ve think it possible wTu nof Ck for 

iudrro may prove attractive to a class of man who will 
nronv.tion For this reason we recommend that the scale of pay of 
Inarkaz judges should bo such as to allow for reasonable advancement, 
preferably automatically, in case of long service. p^g^.^e difficulty 

51 We ought to note that the creation of luaiUaz j ^ irregular 

lower oompetonc^e than that of the present ^^“‘“^ary judge may g distribution of 
rise to one difficulty—that in certain markazes there wdl he an ^ork. 
irsiilficieTit amLnt of work for the markaz judge. Such has already 

proved to be the case in certain markazes for the summary jucke w 

full powers, and it may be aggravated in the future ^Ynl\!nistlntive 
the interior to subdivide markazes in the intei^sts aXcultfdue 
efficiency. The question is one of some complexity. The difficulty due 
to irro'- ular distribution of work exists already, and must necessaidy 
exist whatever the limits of the competence of the judge (suraniar) 

^r lorwise) who sits in the markaz. Un ess some of the«e judge 
have too little work, others will necessarily have too much Our 

general improsslon is that cases of any importance tend to be tried 
too fust in the summary tribunals, and from that point . tlv 

prefer the alternative under which some judges are soraeuhat 1 g y 
worked; and, at the same time, we are by no means certain that 
existing conditions will long remain unchanged. The transfei to the 
NativcrTribuuals of the duties of the Megtis Hashys, or s of 

Wards, which is at present proposed, is bound 
modify the volume of work of the summary judges. Ou the whole, 
we think that, for the present at any rate, the possibility of .some 
judges having too little work may he safely disregarded. ,If, how¬ 
ever, it should bo found that in certain markazes the work is wholly 
inadequate to justify the employment of the entme time of a judge, 

Mr. Brunyate and Mr. Perclval would be m favour of requiring the 
same judge to sit in two markazes. Sir Malcolm MclhyruiLh ^would 
bo very reluctant to admit any such departure teom the principle 
recently established of having a judge in each markaz. 

Chapter VII.— Cn'mtnaZ Govipetmce of Courts. 
la recommending in paragraph 48 the creation of a special 0~U»wcj->' 
category of markaz judge, we postponed tor later consideration the 
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question of the competence to be given to them in criminal' matters. 
According to the existing classification of offences, the only clear 
lines of division that can be drawn between offences are: (a) that 
drawn bj' the mixed codes (and originally by the native codes), 
according to which only contraventions can be tried by a single 
judge; and (fe) that since adopted by the amended native codes, 
according to which a single judge tries all misdemeanours as well as 
all contraventions. As we have already recommended that some 
intermediate line be drawn, it follows that the existing classification 
of offences as crimes, misdemeanours, or contraventions must be m 
some way modified or departed from. 

Existing 53. In our view, that classification is based upon an erroneous 

classification of principle—the principle that, to some material extent, the gravity of 

offences based on of offences falling under any given definition in the Penal 

Code can be gauged by the maximum penalty allowed for any 
offence falling under such definition. To take a concrete case, it is 
assumed that because some thefts with violence require a punishment 
exceeding three years’ imprisonment, and so must be tried by an 
Assize Court, therefore all thefts with violence must be so tried. 

54. The broad alternative principle which we approve is that, 
whatever the maximum penalty allowed by law for an offence, any 
given case of such offence may properly be tried by any Court 
competent to pass such sentence as shall be adequate having regard 
to the facts of the case, a discretion in that sense being given to tlie 
committing authority and provision being made for the transfer of 
the case to a higher Court if the discretion of the committing 


a fallacy. 


Alternative 
principle of 
concurrent 
jurisdiction. 


authority is abused. 

Inconveniences of 55. Two practical inconveniences of a serious nature would 

existing rules. thereby be avoided. In the first place, the statistics as to sentences 
show that a considerable number of cases are at present tried by 
Assize Courts which could perfectly well be disposed of by lower 
Courts. And this inconvenience is aggravated when one of such 
cases has already been sent for trial as a misdemeanour and, possibly 
at a late stage m the proceedings, the judge or even the appellate 
tribunal finds that there is some circumstance which transforms the 
offence into a crime. In such case the whole proceedings have to be 
begun afresh before an Assize Court, although it may be reci^nised 
by all parties that no sentence will be passed other than could have 
been passed on the misdemeanour charge. And, secondly, as to 
several offences, especially those of a fraudulent character, such as 
forgery of a document other than a public document, embezzlement, 
&c., it is agreed on all hands that the maximum misdemeanour 
penalties are from time to time inadequate, but such maxima cannot 
be raised because to do so would overwhelm the Assize Courts with 
masses of petty offences falling under the same definitions in the 
Penal Code. We need scarcely observe that the like difficulty arises 
as between misdemeanours and contraventions when they are tried 
by different Courts. 

Experience in 56. The difficulties to which We have alluded are sufficiently 

Prance, &c. recognised elsewhere. In France they lead to many crimes being 

tried as misdemeanours, and many misaemeanours as contraventions, 
it being tacitly agreed that the point shall not be raised; special 
names have even been coined for the procedure. In Belgium the 
expedient has been regularised by law, though the necessary 
procedure for giving effect to it takes away something of its value. 
And we note with interest that the Commission which recently sat 
at Madrid to devise an organisation for the International Zone at 
Tangier met the difficulty boldly by recommending the abolition of 
all hard and fast distinctions between difierent classes of offences. 
Proposed abolition 57. We recommend that the Tangier precedent be followed, 
of existing and th;. lassification of oftences into crimes, misdemeanom’S, and 

clMsification of coiitravouLioiiH be abolished. We note that it has ahmdy been 

o enoes. decided to take the first step in this direction, and that by a Bill 

now before the Legislative Assembly it is proposed to abolish all 
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minimum penalties for offences other than those punishable with 
death or with penal servitude for life. 

58, Assuming this recommendation to he adopted, we recommend Powers of markaz 
that markaz judges be competent to try all* offences punishable with judge in cnunnal 
imprisonment not exceeding two ;^ears, but be not competent to pass 
therefor any sentence exceeding imprisonment for three months or 
fine of 20b Exceptionally, we recommend that they be competent 
to pass sentences up to six months’ imprisonment in cases of theft. 

o9. In support of the general limit of three months recommended Justification of 
by us, we may remark that it is already the limit of the powers of hmits o pena y. 
the so-called Markaz Tribunals; and that, in a recent law' under 
which simple imprisonment is allowed to be replaced at the option of 
the offender by extra-mural labour, it was also adopted as the critical 
limit, it also corresponds approximatively to the limit at which the 
que.stion of preventive arrest arises; and the judicial statistics 
indicate fairly clearly that the judges in general regaid it as a well- 
marked point in the gradation of penalties. We make an exceptional 
recommendation in regard to theft, both because in practice penalties 
run higher for that offence than for the bulk of offences under 
consideration, and because the judicial statistics show that a limita¬ 
tion of the possible sentence fur theft to three montlis w'ould transfer 
to the mudiria judges a very high proportion of the cases of theft 
that ought naturally to be tried in the markaz. We recommend 
201, as tlxe limit of fine in preference to lOL, not because we anti¬ 
cipate that fines exceeding lOi, will often be imposed, but because 
we are of opinion that for a few offenders of means the lower limit 
would occasionally leave the judge with the alternative between an 
inadequate fine and a sentence of imprisonment w'hich, however 
limited its duration, would bo a very much more severe penalty, 

60. We recommend that, except when the maximum penalty for Power to transfer 
the offence is one which the markaz judge can impose, the markaz to higher Court, 
judge he given a discretion, either of his own motion or at the request 

of any of the parties, to transfer the case to a higher Court, and that 
he be bound to do so if the accused so elects. 

61. The principle of concurrent jurisdiction is consistent either Concurrent 
with the trial of more serious misdemeanours by a single judge, as in 

the Native Tribunals, or with their trial by Courts composed of 
several judges. For the reasons to be given in the following chapter, 
wo propose that they should he tried by a mudiria judge sitting 
alone. With the abolition of the technical distinction between 
crimes and misdemeanours, it becomes necessary to define expressly 
the superior limits of such judge’s powers. We recommend tliat he 
have power to pass sentence of imprisonment up to three years and 
of fine without limit of amount, and consequently to try all offences 
not punishable by any heavier penalty. Following the lines already 
indicated, we recommend that he be cumpetent to try any otience 
not punishable with death or penal servitude for life, so, however, 
that ho may pass no sentence beyond the limits above indicated. 

The recommendation contained in the preceding paragraph as to the 
remission of such cases to a higher Court in the discretion of the 
judge or upon the demaud of the accused applies here also. 

62. Offences punishable with death or penal servitude for life Assize Courts, 
would remain in the exclusive competence of the Assize Courts, 
whieli would have concurrent competence with the mudiria judge 
to try all other offences the maximum penalty for which exceeds three 
years' imprisonment. 

Chapter VIII .—Powers of the Mudiria uadge. 

68. We have in the course of the two preceding chapters had Single-judge 
occasion to define tlie powers of the markaz judge botli iu civil Courts and 
and in criminal matters (see paragraphs 48 and 58). The definition 
of the powers of the mudiria judge (our recommendations as to ^ 
which oil the criminal side were mentioned by anticipation in 
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paragraph 61) raises the question of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of single-judge Courts and Courts composed of a 
plurality of judges. Anglo-Saxon traditions are, as is well known, 
wholly in favour of single-judge Courts, with or without a jury, for 
trials in first instance, both in civil and in criminal matters. It is 
of course true that, in the countries where those traditions obtain, 
judges are ordinarily picked men, and that in countries in which 
the magistracy is a profession, taken up from the outset of a man’s 
career, the general feeling has been that the responsibility of disposing 
of important cases, even in first instance, is too heavy a one for a 
single judge. But we find widespread evidence of an increasing 
tendency to recognise the advantages of a single-judge system. For the 
purposes of the full dress debate which may be regarded as the normal 
conclusion of an important civil trial, a plurality of judges has certain 
advantages ; but throughout the whole of the preliminary procedure 
during which the issues between the parties are being narrowed and 
fixed, a single directing mind is of priinary importance. Again, the 
importance, when witnesses are heard, of all persons entrusted with 
a decision upon the facts having seen the demeanour of the witnesses 
is being increasingly recognised ; and in countries such as Egypt, 
where it has hitherto been usual to delegate fa single judge to hear 
witnesses, this involves a choice between leaving to the single judge 
the final disposal of the case and the hearing of witnesses by the 
full Court, with heavy additional calls upon judicial time, 
in 64. The system adopted in the French zone of Morocco, under 
of which the wholeof the preliminary procedure, including the hearing of 
witnesses, is delegated to a single judge who reports to his colleagues, 
is interesting as an attempt to combine the advantages of both 
systems. We are, however, imable to regard that system as entirely 
satisfactory. The r61e of the jiige rap'porteur in his discussions with 
his colleagues would appear likely to be so preponderant as to leave 
the full Court with little but the duty of applying the law to his 
findings upon the facts; while opportunity is given to the pleaders 
to discuss the facts with the one judge, who real^ decides upon them. 
In our opinion it^would be preferable that the findings of the single 
judge who has conducted the whole of the preliminary proceedings 
should be embodied in a judgment instead of a report, such judgment 
being open to appeal before a plurality of judges, 
of 65. Nor can the financial aspect of the question be wholly dis¬ 
regarded, It is notorious that the large numbers of the magistracy 
in most continental countries are compensated for by the traditional 
lowness of judicial salaries, without which the system would be 
intolerably costly. In this connection it is not without interest to 
observe that the salaries of judges in the French zone of Morocco, 
while not approaching the scale of those in the Mixed Tribunals here, 
materially exceed those of judges in France; and we imagine that 
this fact has had some influence in favour both of the adoption of the 
system just described in civil cases and of the extension of the compe¬ 
tence of the juge de paix on the criminal side to practically all 
offences punishable with imprisonment not exceeding two years. We 
are unwilling to renommend the adoption here, even were it possible, of 
inadequate salaries for native judges ; and so far as it is desired to 
strengthen confidence in the administratiou of justice by the employ¬ 
ment of a substantial stiffening of foreign judges, foreign judges, of 
whatever nationality, cannot but be an expensive luxury. 

66. On grounds both of efficiency and of expense we are there¬ 
fore in favour of relying on single-judge Courts in first instance so far 
as may be reasonably possible. As regards native judges, an exten¬ 
sion of the principle is justified by the division of the judges into 
two categories, as powers may be safely entrusted to mudiria which 
would have involved certain risks if given to summary judges as a 
class,', including those who will henceforth he markaz judges. In 
particular, this fact clearly justifies the criminal powers we have 
proposed in paragraph 61 for mudiria judges (which are substantially 
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civil cases exceeding 250Z. in value on appeal, and shall furnish the 
judges necessary for the holding of Courts of Assize. As regards the 
nearing in first instance of civil cases exceeding 250Z. in value, 
this'is, of course, subject to the recommendation contained in para¬ 
graph 68 swpra. 

Composition of 72, We recommend that the Central Tribunals sit in chambers 

Chambers. of three, as also Courts of Appeal when hearing civil appeals. Such 

recommendation follows the existing practice of the Native Tribunals, 
As compared with the Mixed Tribunals, it involves a reduction in 
the number of judges^ in each chamber. In our view, the present 
numbers in the Cambers of the Mixed Tribunals unduly divide 
responsibility. Further, we understand that all the Powers have 
agreed to the reduction of the number of judges in each chamber of 
the Central Tribunals from five to three ; vmile, as regards Appeal 
Courts, the creation of a Supreme Court (or Court of Cassation), 
recommended in the following chapter, would appear to justify the 
adoption of the same rule. Finally, one of our objects is to render 
mixed justice more accessible; and, as we have already had occasion 
to observe, this is only possible if the foreign judges taking part in 
the hearing of mixed oases elsewhere than in Cairo an d Alexandria 
are able to take some share in the hearing of na,tive cases. It 
appears to us clear that the Egyptian Government would not be 
justified in increasing the number of judges required to form Courts 
for the hearing of purely native cases; and, that being so, we should 
see objections to more than one foreign judge ordinarily sitting in 
such cases. If, then, the participation of three foreign judges 
(forming a majority in a chamber of five) were necessary for the 
trial of such rare mixed cases as will present themselves, we are 
satisfied that a greater number of foreign judges would be required 
than could usefully be employed at other times in connection with 
native cases. 

Oompoaition of 73. The composition of Courts of Assize raises more difficult 

Assize Courts. questions, as to which we are unfortunately not in agreement. A 
native Court of Assize is, as has been already stated, composed of 
three judges of the Court of Appeal. This organisation dates from 
1905 only, crimes having previously been tried by the Central 
Tribunals, with an appeal to the Court of Appeal, which judged the 
cases on the papers and very rarely heard the witnesses. For the 
trial of foreigners we understand that the British Government has 
already proposed to the French Government that Courts of Assize 
should be composed of three judges sitting with four lay assessors. 
Mr, Brunyate is unable to concur with his cmleagues as to the organi¬ 
sation of Assize Courts, both as regards the trial of natives and as 
regards that of foreigners. The reasons for his dissent and the 
recommendations he would desire to make are set out in a separate 
n ote appended to the^present^report. - -We, the-remaining-members 
of the Commission, are of the following opinion (paragraphs 
74-82) 

(a.) As regards Assize Courts for Natives. 

Native Assize 74. We are of offinion that the change made in 1905 has proved 

Courts. a marked success. We believe this to he the general opinion, both 

among the public and among officials concerned in this country with 
the repression of crime. We find that the judges of the Court of 
Appeal, who have had experience of both systems, are unanimous 
that, sitting in an Assize Court and themselves hearing the witnesses, 
they ari’ive at their decisions with a definitely higher degree of 
certainty than was the case when they tried, on the papers, apjieals 
from the Central Tribunals, 

Kevision of Assize ^5* We admit, however, that a certain number of decisions have 
Court judgmeuts. given rise to the feeling that some power of revising Assize Court 
judgments, as distinct from a general right of appeal on the facts, 

* The question of assessors iu commercial cases is discussed later, in connection 
with the commercial code. 
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the difficulties of the Arabic language, it will not be possible to get 
judgments of the Indian type. Some scheine of revision on the facts 
is therefore necessary, hut precisely wherein it should consist is a 
matter of great difficulty. The present Bill, hovveyer, above referred 
to, will, doubtless, shortly come into force, and it is therefore to be 
anticipated that, long before effect can be given to the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in this report, we shall be in a position to judge of its 
advantages and defects. We think, therefore, that it would be 
premature, at the present stage, to endeavour to formulate a new 
scheme. 


(b.) As regards Assize GouHs for Foreigners. 

, . „ . . 79. We are of opinion that the scheme already proposed to the 

foSners! French Government, viz.. Courts composed of three judges and four 

lay assessors, deciding, on an equality with the judges, all questions 
of fact, is a satisfactory one and should be adhered to. _ The value of 
the intervention of some lay element in deciding questions of fact in 

__ criminal cases is widely recognised, and so far as such questions are 

concerned there does not appear to us to be any justification for 
treating the votes of the assessors as of less value than those of the 
judges. Indeed, errors of judgment on the part of the lay element 
are^less to be apprehended here than in the case oi juries in 
Europe, because the assessors deliberate with the judges and can be 
guided and influenced by discussion with them; whereas juries in 
Europe do not ordinarily enjoy the benefit of full discussion ^ with 
the judges. As regards the objections raised by Mr. Brunyate, in his 
note, to assessors voting, in such matters, on an equality with mdges, 
we would point out that the proposal of Assize Courts with three 
judges and four assessors merely follows the system at^ present 
existing in Egypt for the trial of misdemeanours committed by 
foreigners. As has been already mentioned in the summary of 
existing institutions, foreigners who commit, for instance, bankruptcy 
oflences are tried by Mixed Correctional Courts composed of three 
judges and four lay assessors, and may be sentenced by such Courts 
to terms of imprisonment extending to five years. While we 
consider such an organisation unduly cumbrous for offences of 
medium gravity such as misdemeanours, and have not therefore 
recommended it for such offences, we are not aware that it has 
given rise to any complaints on the score of injustice, in practice ; 
and we see, therefore, no reason why it should not prove satisfactory 
for the trial of crimes. W^e may further recall that it is the system 
in force in Tunis—where, indeed, there are as many as six lay 
assessors instead of the four whom we propose—and it has presumably 
worked satisfactorily in that country, since the French Government 
have now extended it to Morocco. 

Rdl f the A-Ssuming that the assessors are retained, we are of opinion 

assMBora. ibat all questions of law should be decided by the judges alone, and 

also that they alone should fix the sentence, but we recommend that, 
if a majority of the Full Court find extenuating circumstances, a 
limit be placed to the maximum sentence that can be passed, such 
limit being most conveniently fixed, having regard to the scheme of 
penalties which we should recommend, at the maximum penalty 
allowed by law for an attempt to commit the offence. In this para¬ 
graph Mr. Brunyate concurs. 

Revision in foreign 81. If it is considered that the introduction of assessors, repre- 
assize cases. senting, to a certain degree, the functions of a jury, offer better 
guarantees than trials by judges alone, it is clear that for foreign 
cases there cannot be the revision on the facts and retrial by the 
Supreme Court which we have recommended for native cases. The 
judgment, therefore, of the Assize Court must be final, save for the 
powers of the Supreme Court acting as a Court of Cassation. The 
same objections apply, however, to a final conviction by a bare 
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CU 80 of foreigners to decided reluotauoe to reside “y ^ 

+lmp in nrovinclal towns other than Alexandria. But here also, 
the object in view is a real fusion of the two magistracies, we see 

danger in undue noncentration; and we are of opm.on that due 

account would be taken of the pretence “1 ^T.fe“ble 

if a sufficiency of work Were centralised m the Cairo Cotilt to enable 
teign judges to look forward with reasonable certainty *“ 
StSe'traifer to Cairo, or at least to f-anikm. As reg^ds the 
administration of civil justice, we have already provided Jor cases up 
in value being ^lisposed of locally, both « 
in anneal- so that were there a single Court of Appeal we stiouiu 
see no grave hardship in all cases of higher value coming *0 ^"™ “ 
mperr At the same time the interests of the ™ 

le predominantly agricultural; and there is just f 

that fact beinff lost sight of in the somewhat special atmosphere o 
Cairo or Alexandria to incline us to support some representation _m 
thTpiovffices of even the higher CourS: There remains the se^ice 
of the Courts of Assize. So far the Nati-e 
been worked entirely from Cairo. We understand 
ment has always been regarded by the Ministry of Just 
provisional one; and, in oiir opinion, there is a t^tisfed 

Measure of decentralisation. Such a comse T"®’, 
bring the Courts into closer touch with the districts w-®'? ~ 
they^administer criminal justice ; and the cornbination J 

assize work with civil work at the centre is at present very difficult. 
Finally it is already felt that the Native Court, with its twenty- 
seven members, is^a somewhat unwieldy body administratively. 
With the work of the Mixed Court added, its rmmbers could not be 
ffir short of forty; and such a body is, in our upimon, better split up 

and that there be four Courts of Appeal, Cairo, 

Alexandria, Mansfira, and Assifit., Assifit is the ^hvions oentv^Jof 
Upper Egypt, while the associations of Mansfira with the Alixed 
Tnbunals in conjunction with the fact that both the mixed and 
native buildings dill be available, seem to entitle it to the preference 
ovriagaTas the seat of the Court of Appeal for the eastern half 
of the Delta. The circuit of Alexandria would natura ly wjdude 
that of the Central Tribunal of Tanta; Mausfira would take in 
Zagazig, Cairo, Beni Suef; and Assifit, Qena. As a claim may be 
put foi^ard for preferring Tanta to Mansfira as seat of a Court 
of Appeal, we ought perhaps to say that we ai'e definitely of 
that it^would be a less convenient centre, eVen apart from the fact 
that there is no other district which could be Usefully grouped with 

Alexandr^^ recommend that the mudiria of Menu^ be (fetached 
from the circuit of Tanta and attached to that of Cairo. Bailway 
communication with Cairo is now as convenient as with lanta, so 
that Central Tribunal work could come as easily to Cairo as to ianta, 
while Cairo would be a much more convenient centre than Alexandria 

for the purposes of Court of Appeal cases. 

89. With this change the figures as to population would be 

approximately as follows :—■ 
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Chapter X.— Need -for a Supreme Court. 

90. We have already alluded’to the fact that, in adopting French Present absence of 
prototypes, the Court of Cassation as a separate institution has been a Court of 
omitted, and that on the criminal side, both in the Mixed and the ® • 

>iative Tribunals, its duties have been entrusted to aChaniber of the 

Court of Appeal, while on the civil side cassation is non-existent. 

91. We are of opinion that the fusion of the two sets of Courts Such a Court 
offers a suitable opportunity for introducing a small Court, above the dasirable. 

Courts of Appeal, performing duties more or less akin to those of the 

Court of Cassation in France. 

92. It is to be presumed that the introduction of such a Coimt Precedents exist 
would be favourably regarded by continental lawyers. Some special 
justification of such a recommendation may, however, be required 

both by the Egyptian Ministry of Finance and by the British 
uutborities, to whom the phrase “ Court of Cassation ” has a some¬ 
what foreign sound. We find this justification in the fact that, 
making allowance for the difference in forms of expression natural to 
different systems of law, the same institution is to be found in 
England and in India. . 

93. A Oonrt of Cassation is, of course, technically limited to the Court of Cassation 
consideration of questions of law. Even within these limits Egyptian 

experience has sufficiently shown the need for such a Court in order 
to prevent conflicting aeries of decisions by Courts of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction or by different chambers of the same Court. We may 
instance, in this sense, a series of decisions given and adhered to 
some three years ago by three chambers of the native Court of 
Appeal as to the meaning of a decree of 1895 which governed the 
formalities for entering appeals. The result of these decisions was 
that there was no form of entering an appeal which would not have 
been held invalid by at least one of the three chambers, and legislation 
hecatnc necessary in order to prevent the continuance of grave 
injustice, Similar conflicts between the two chambers of the Mixed 
Court of Appeal have also occurred, although since 1907 the incon¬ 
venience has been lessened by legislation permitting the two chambers 
to sifc together in order to hear cases as to which conflicts have 
arisen. As we havq, proposed (paragraph 87) that there shall be 
four Courts of Appeal, the danger of conflict in the future will be 
much aggravated unless a separate Court of Cassation is created. 

94. Questions of law include, of course, questions of procedure, Practical working 

and questions of procedure may be dealt with according to either of of 

two methods—eiuier as questions of pure law or with due regard to 

the merits of the case. The native Court of Cassation, following 
French tradition, has carefully abstained from any examination of 
the merits of the case, with the consecpience that the principal result 
of its decisions on the lower Courts has been to encourage lormalism 
in procedure. Holding, as we do, that the securing of an absolutely 
fair trial is of graver import than the discussion of refined points of 
law, we are convinced that a Court of Cassation taking a broad view 
of its duties might exercise a more beneficial influence on the conduct 
of criminal trials than has hitherto been the case in Egypt. The real 
difficulty has perhaps been that the judges sitting in cassation would 
have been criticising each other’s conduct of cases, rather than that 
the formal text of the law was too strong for them. 

95. What has been the corresponding development in England ? Position in 
The starting point is that the finding of a jury on the facts shall onl^ England, 
bo interfered with if there was no evidence to support it, or if it is 

one at which twelve reasonable men could not arrive. It is under 
that limitation that the excellent work of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal has been done, and it is also under that limitation that civil 
jniy cases can be taken to the Court of Appeal and thence to the 
11 ouse of Lords. The conduct of the trial® can be criticised, so also 

“ One of the moat usual grounds for criticising the conduct of a trial—that of tho 
wrongful lulmisstoM of evidence—is almost ruled out hero or in Franco, .iwini;- to tlie 
,,f rules of ovidoiice. 
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can the directions of the judge to the jury. When a judge sits alone, 
as judge both of fact and of law, the situation is somewhat more 
difficult, but appeals lie to the Court of Appeal, and thence to the 
House of Lords, from decisions of the County Court judge in w’orkmen’s 
compensation cases under the same limitations. 

96. The rules of the Indian Code of Civil Procedure, as to the 
hearing of second appeals by High Courts—which are technically 
appeals on points of Jaw only—appear to us to indicate in a codified 
form the slight change of spirit necessary to give the maximum 
utility to the work of a Court of Cassation. We may further refer to 
the revising powers of the High Courts, both on the civil and on the 
criminal side, as illustrating a somewhat different form of the control 
of the Lower Courts by a Supreme Court. 

97. We recommend, therefore, the creation of a Supreme Court, 
with wide powers of revising final judgments of inferior Courts 
subject to the condition that no finding of fact shall be interfered 
with if there was evidence to support it merely on the ground that 
the Supreme Court would itself have found in the opposite way. 

98. Whether the Supreme Court should be allowed to interfere 
with criminal sentences with a view to standardisation is a matter to 
be considered, but on which it is probably unnecessary that we should 
express an opinion at the present stage. 

99. We regard the experience of the Native Court of Appeal as 
conclusive of the utility of these mattei’s being dealt with by a 
separate Court and not by a chamber of the Court of Appeal itself. 
Since 1905, when assize work was given to the Court of Appeal, the 
number of that Court has been increased to twenty-seven, a number 
that will presumably tend to be increased rather than otherwise 
when foreigners come under the unrestricted jurisdiction of Egyptian 
Courts. And, having regard to the total numbers of the magistracy, 
it is obvious that no such number of judges can be counted on as 
available at the same time who shall be of the calibre necessary for a 
Supreme Court—a conclusion which, in our opinion, is borne out by 
experience. 

100 . As already stated, we should propose in general to allow 
no appeal on the facts to the Supreme Court, subject alwajrs to opr 
remarks in the preceding chapter as to revision of Assize Court 
judgments. Were such an appeal to be allowed, the members of the 
Court would require to be increased, and the difficulty to which we 
have just alluded vvould recur. Further, although in our dpinion it 
would frequently be impossible for the Supreme Court to fulfil its 
duties without some review of the facts and of the manner in which 
they were arrived at, Egyptian experience shows that appeals tend 
to degenerate into rehearings; and we should regard the occasional 
coiTection of a judicial error as dearljr purchased by a system which 
would undermine the sense of responsibility of judges who ought to 
be perfectly competent to arrive at proper findings on the facts. 

101 . We believe that such a Court as we have outlined, if 
properly directed, could render invaluable services in the way of 
controlling the inferior Courts and their methods of working. And 
we are further of opinion that some such Court, the members of 
which are not immersed in the work of deciding routine cases, is of 
fundamental importance for the future of the country. Mahommedan 
sentiment, French law, and English methods of administrariori have 
still to be harmonised; and the abolition of the Capitulations is, in 
our opinion, destined to bring into prominence questions of individual 
liberty and of personal rights which have tended to escape attention 
owing to tho principle that the co-operation of the consul has been a 
complete protection i'or the local authorities. In the working out of 
these problems decisions of the Law Courts will play no simul part; 
and very much will turn on the spirit in which the work of the 
Courtis'it chntrolled and co-ordinated. 

102 . We recommend that the number of judges of the Supreme 
Court be fixed at the outset at ten, of whom four should be natives 
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restricted in theory, but n enauivy by an enquiring 

there is dagraut ^ CoTe isTdiLily a nieiiibor of 

an we helieye. to the general obiecUor to system 

however, of opinion that the t acceptance by the European 

are such as to give little hope of 1*3 acceptance oy^ 

colonies. At _ tne same time ?, , adopted for enquires as 

substantially identical procedure a ^ Pore recommend that, 

regards natives and ^iZlvhxs magistrate, such 

f rtroleloffirte aVgo. f t clal jTgf 
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the markaz iudgea, or other second class judges), for limited purposes. 
PoUrenf S whsu held, should also be under the general control 

“^^flf^Wefalefready alluded to the ^wer of an enquiring 
m-,mstrate to delegate a part of his work to officers of judicial police 
^^iTto the ftent to which, under this power taken in conjunction 
!^lui the powero of IL police in coses of flagrant de let, the work of 
euquirino-mto native cases has come to be concentrated in the police. 

If rs 

.Vlrar wbnt the ohiect of these enquiries really is, and what, 
nocordino- to the nature of different classes of cases, is the rble 
to be jilayed therein by the enquiring magistrate and by the poll 

respectivelj^^ object of the enquiry is to decide that the case is 
for trial—which is the object of the enquiry before thi, 
coiti^ng macristrate in England. This object is clearly oi grave 
?:;ofl^cfw”en,as in Englfod, .the case ?«, 

inrv or when in Es,tP*> i* ^ ^ i 

compose? of more’iiidge.s than one. We therefore recommend that 
i^rcases sent betee a Court of Assise there should he an eilqwy 
bv threnqniring magistrate. But when a case is to be tried by a 
sm^le iudge and® there is a charge against a determinate 1* 

becomes much more difficult to distinguish enquiry from triffi. The 
Ime witnesses are heard in both, and the evidence S>™“ 7 . " 
is somewhat less fresh if it has all been 

course of the enquiry. Further, we are informed that the more 
usual—and, we agree, in certain respects the more satisfactoiy 
course is for experienced summary judges not to make themselves 
acquainted with the record of the enquiry before hearing cases .so 
that the double procedure may involve serious waste of time. _ We 
therefore recommend that, as regards cases to be heard by a single 
judge in which there is a charge against a determinate person 
preliminary enquiries should only take place when they are desirable 

for sonie special reason. ■ • j j i ...^ 

115. An enquiry need not, however, be an enquiry into the case 

acmiiist determinate accused persons ; it may he an enquiry^ to the 
cu’cumstances in which and the persons by whom a given offence has 
been committed. An English enquiry before a committing magis¬ 
trate deals always with a charge against a determinate 
enquiries into oftences as such are conducted by a dittorent 0^®®' 
the coroner; and, with a few exceptions, are koiited to cases of death 
Lm other than natural causes. In France and Egypt 
baud, every enquiry is, in its inception, an enquiry into an offence, 
whether there is or is not an accused person before the enquiring 
mairistrate or officer. An enquiry into an offence, when the ®fi®nder 
is unknown, is likely to he of a more or less fishing chniactei , 
possible clues are likely to be followed for a time which may he found 
to lead to nothing and to which it may be unnecessary to refer at the 
trial A fui-ther distinction between the two types of enquiry is 
that while it is possible, when a determinate person is accused to 
leave the aggrieved party to bring the case before a Court competent 
to try it, an enquiry into an offence as such must he carried out W a 
public officer or\ot at all. Even therefore, as regards cases which 
will ultimately be tried by a single judge, a preliminary enquiry by a 
magistrate may be necessary when the offender is ^^^vn. 

116. If we have not misunderstood the Indian Code of Crirn.nal 
Procedure, an Indian magistrate—unless acting as a ^ 

enquires into charges against determinate persons, the only onquirie 
as such being police enquiries. In all cases m which a 
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police officer is empowered to arrest without a warrant, such officer 
itoay hold a police enquiry on complaint received; in other cases he 
can hold such enquiry only on the instructions of a magistrate. In 
such enquiries tiie attendance of witnesses can be compelled, but 
their evidence is not ordinarily recorded in fuU, and can afterwards be 
made use of only to a very limited extent. The purpose of such 
enquiries would appear, therefore, to be—as in tlie inibrraal detective 
work of the English police—the collection of information which is 
put into form before a magistrate at a later stage; and the power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses is presumably due to the greater 
unwillingness of the Indian population, as compared with Englishmen, 
to come forward and give information. We are informed that it is 
found to be inconvenient in India that magistrates cannot hold such 
roving enquiries directly, and that the difficulty is frequently turned 
in practice by the map;istrate remaining in the neighbourhood and 
directing tire police officer as to the conduct of the enquiry, 

117. ^Notw'ithstanding the Indian precedent, we see no reason 
for restricting the enquiring powers of magistrates to cases against 
determinate persons. We are of opinion that French procedure goes 
too far in requiring a magisterial enquiry into every alleged offence 
reported to the juge d'instruction, and there may no doubt be cases 
which cun, at least at the outset, be better dealt with by the detective 
agencies of the police than by an enquiring magistrate whose duty it 
is to maintain a certuin measure of impartiality and who can only 
move wlien accompanied by his clerk. But whenever, with a view 
to discovering the offender, it is necessary to issue process for the 
attendance of witnesses or for the searching of premises, a preliminary 
magisterial enquiry appears to us to be desirable, unless the urgency 
of tlie case necessitates the whole of such action being taken by the 
police. 

118. The criterion upon which we should propose to rely in 
deciding whether formal enquiry by officers of judicial police is 
justified is therefore that of urgency, such, under the name of 
flagrant delict, being the criterion under the existing law. The 
Indian criterion is, as we have said, that of the nature of the case, 
independently of whether there is urgency or not. Broadly speaking, 
the cases in which the Indian police are authorised, or not autho¬ 
rised, to hold police enquii'ies and to arrest without a warrant are 
cases upou which u police officer is, or is not, likely to be able to form 
a useful opinion. In practice, the majority of cases in which an 
Indian police officer would not be authorised to hold an enquiry are 
left by tlie Egyptian police to be enquired into by the Parquet, even 
when there is flagrant delict. The differentiation of cases in the 
Indian Code is by means of a schedule. We should hesitate to 
rocomiueiid the introduction of such a schedule here; but it may be 
worth while examining the Penal Code, when revised, to see whether 
some siuqder line of division could be usefully drawn. 

11 '■>. The part played by the police enquiry in cases of flagrant 
delict is a very important one under the existing Egyptian procedure, 
owing both to the unwillingness of the public to come forward to 
help the authorities by giving evidence and to the frequency with 
which witnesses are tampered with or intimidated by the accused or 
his friomis. Provided tliat the officer first on the spot is armed with 
the Power of summoning witnesses, he can obtain and record evidence 

ype which is often unobtainable at any later stage. And we 
may utld that, rightly or wrongly, such evidence, so far as favourable 
to the prosecution, carries additional weight with the Courts owing 
to the impossibility of its having been obtained or put forward to 
fimther any theory already formed by the police. The evidence 
obtained in such preliminary police enquiries is, as we have already 
stated, recorded in full. We recommend that this practice be con¬ 
tinued, both because such evidence is used to check that given at 
later stages and because its ultimate value, whether in favour of 
the pros'f* ov of the defence, may often turn on small points of 
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which at the time neither the witness nor the recording officer 
realises the importance. 

120. We need scarcely observe that the officer of judicial police 
holding a preliminary enquiry records, as well as the evidence taken 
by him, all concrete facts capable of being of value which he observes 
personally in the course of nis investigations. The probative effect 
to be given to such record, as well as to depositions in general which 
are recorded prior to trial, is discussed in a later chapter. (See 
Chapter XV.) 

121. Apart from cases of flagrant delict, we recommend that 
police enquiries be restricted within the narrowest possible limits. 
The one motive for giving to the police the powers above outlined in 
cases of flagrant delict—that evidence may otherwise be lost for 
good and all—is no longer applicable. Any evidence obtainable can 
therefore, with equal convenience, be taken before the enquiring 
magistrate. At this later stage the police may, in our opinion, he 
much more usefully employed in obtaining information in elucidation 
of the case; and, as Egyptian experience appears to us to show, the 
holding of a formal, and at least quasi-judicial, enquiry, once pui)lic 
attention ceases to be concentrated upon the scene of the crime, is 
an ineffective way of seeking for such information. The foregoing 
recommendation is not, however, inconsistent with' the recording of 
any concrete facts observed by an officer of judicial police, even after 
the time at which flagrant delict must be held to have ceased; nor 
with the reduction to writing of complaints received by them and 
the elucidation of the grounds of the complaint by the questioning 
of the complainant. 

122. Under the existing procedure officers of judicial police 
have wide powers of arrest and search in cases of flagrant delict; 
and here also the definition of flagrant delict is far from strictly 
adhered to. We attribute this to the fact that no adequate powers 
of arrest without a warrant are given to the police by the code 
except in cases of flagrant delict; and we are of opinion that a 
proper enumeration of the cases in which arrest without a warrant 
is allowed, for which the Indian Code provides a useful precedent, 
would strenghten the hands of the police while, at the same time, 
protecting the public from a type of arrest which is at present not 
uncommon, and exposure to the danger of which would give rise to 
not unreasonable apprehension in the minds of the foreign colonies. 
Domiciliary searches, except in cases of flagrant delict, we should 
propose to allow only on a magistrate’s warrant. 

123. We have., so far, made no provision for the retention of the 
power of the enquiring magistrate to delegate portions bf his work 
to officers of judicial police. It appears to us more in consonance 
with our previous recommendations that when such delegation is 
regarded as necessary it should be to the markaz judge rather than 
to an officer of judicial police. The reasons which have already 
led us to propose that the powers of the markaz judge shall be less 
extensive than those of the existing summary judge prevent us from 
recommending that the markaz judge should act generally as an 
enquiring magistrate within his markaz ; and the fact that he has to 
hold regular sittings at his tribunal would prevent him from habitually 
holding enquiries such as would require his presence at the scene of 
the crime. But, subject thereto, we are of opinion that his services 
may properly be utilised in connection with the issue of warrants of 
arrest and search-warrants, and also for the holding, under delega¬ 
tion from the juge d’instruction, of such enquiries as can be held at 
the seat of his tribunal. We should propose in this way to neutralise 
some of the inconveniences which would result from the juge 
d'instruction being, os we propose later, resident in principle at the 
mudiria town; the danger to which we have already alluded 
(paragraph 51) of some of the markaz judges being left with 
insuflicieut work would also be partially obviated. We should iiirther 
see nt; dojection in principle (1) to the markaz judge being allowed 
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to liolcl enquiriep, when circumstances permitted, into offences within 
the jurisdiction of a mudiria judge; and (2) to second class judges 
being attached as assistants to mudiria enquiring magistrates 
exclusively for work in connection with smaller enquiries, whenever 
the distribution of work rendered such appointments a convenience. 

124. We have, throughout the present chapter, used the existence Flagrant delict, 
or non-existence of flagrant delict as a criterion of the cases in which 
officers of judicial police may or may not properly exercise certain 
powers. And, at the same time, we have referred to a certain 
vagueness in the existing definition of flagi'ant delict and, to a more 
marked degree, in the interpretation given to the phrase in practice. 

The native population is accustomed to a somewhat v;ide interpreta¬ 
tion of the phrase; and if we were only concerned with that 
population we should hesitate to suggest a change. The foreign 
population may, however, be expected to be peculiarly sensitive to 
inquisitorial action on thojpart of the police. We think it probable 
that, when the Code of Criminal Procedure comes to be drawn, it 
will Itc found convenient to provide more pi-ecise and detailed 
definitions of the circumstances in which the different powers may 
be exercised, as we have already proposed as regards ai-rest without 

warrant. But such further detail may, we consider, be lefb—tllr the-- 

code is being drawn. The practical working of our recommendations 
a-i regards police enquiries would roughly result in preventing the 
holding of enquiries and recording of evidence at the police station, 
while leaving power to the police to conduct formal enquiries in the 
cases in which, at present, they proceed to the scene of the crime. 

'J’ho not infrequent cases in which all parties and their witnesses are 
taken at once in a body to the police station wouhl, of course, still 
result in the holding of formal enquiries at the station; but we 
should expect that foreigners might sometimes stand on their legal 
rights and decline to proceed to tne station. 

12.5. In other respects the present chapter would require detailed Elaboration of 
working out when the Code of Criminal Procedure is drawn; but we subject matter of 
regard it as unnecessary here to enter into further detail. The present chapter in 
questions here dealt with are, however, closely connected with such cLpterTaud in 
other matters of principle as the position of the Parquet, the manner Criminal 
in which complaints are brought to the notice of the authorities and, Procedure Code, 
after enquiry, are placed before the Courts, and the weight to be 
given at the trial to the information collected in the course of the 
enquiry, matters which are dealt with in the three chapters next 
following. 

, Chapter XIIT ,—The Parquet. 

12(3. If, ns we have proposed, the existing responsibility of the Position of 
Native Parquet for the conduct of criminal enquiries is transferred to Parquet 
jug^is-d’instructlo n, the question of the r61e proper to be assigned to 
the Parquet retjuires consideration. 

127. In the French system, the Parquet, all the members of Parquet’s duties 
which are iriagistrates, acts as prosecuting counsel at the trial; it in Franco. 

has powers identical with those of other officers of judicial police 
as to enquiries; and its rdle in relation to the juge d’instructiou, as 
deline<l by the law, does not ampeur necessarily to involve any duty 
to support the pinsecution. It is also the channel through which 
the juge d’in.struction is normally set in motion; and it has the right 
to send direct for trial any case of contravention or misdemeanour 
in which it regards an enquiry by the juge d’instruction as 
imuocessary. Its rights and duties as to intervention in civil cases 
are similar to those already mentioned in our description of the 
organisation of the Mixed Tribunals. 

128. On the criminal side there are, under the system just Overlapping of 
described, considerable possibilities of overlappii^ between the responaibilities. 
respective duties of the juge d’instruction, of the Parquet, and of 

oflicers of judicial police; with the result that the practical working 
o(* iltt> system may vary a good deal according to the traditions of 
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different countries. We find, for instance, that in Belgium three- 
quarters of all cases are sent before the Courts direct by the Parquet; 
wiiich can only mean that the Parquet has gradually, but to a 
considerable extent, encroached on the sphere I’eserved by law ^ to 
the juge d’instruction. Before the Native Tribunals hei’e the fusion 
of juge d’instruction and Parquet has necessarily cut out such direct 
summons by the Parquet, and we find in this fact one explanation of 
the over-enquiry into petty cases to which we have already alluded; 
although, as we have seen, the enquiries tend to be held by the police 
instead of by the Parquet, as in Belgium they tend to be held by the 
Parquet instead of by the juge d’instruction. 

129. The re-establishment of the juge d’instructiou for native 
cases, and, according to the statistics of jiopulation, native criminal 
cases may be expected to outnumber foreign cases in the proportion 
of 100 to 1, necessarily involves a complete change of system ; and, on 
the whole, we are of opinion that the French system cannot as it stands 
be recommended for adoption. To dispose first of its administrative 
aspect it Avould involve greater expense than we should feel justified 
in recommending. If the existing Parquet organisation is retained 
in substantially its present form, we believe that native opinion would 
be ver y stron gly opposed to the Parquet substitute being replaced by 
an officer of ^dicial~polrce~b 0 fbre—the—Gour-ts-^n^he—mar kazes, 
although such a course could be logically defended on the ground 
that these Courts really represent the French juge de paix, before 
whom the Parquet does not appear ; and if the Parquet is to be 
represented before these Courts, practically the whole cost of the 
proposed juges d’instruction would represent additional expense. 
Further, it will be necessary to introduce a substantial European 
element into each distinct branch of the machinery for the repression 
of crime; and if juges d’instruction, Parquet, and police are to be kept 
as distinct branches, this also will involve heavy and, we think, 
unnecessary expense. Considerations of expense might, of course, 
be waived if the interests of justice appeared to require the adoption 
of the system; but, on the whole, we regard the interests of justice 
as being in the contrary sense. In our view the interests of justice 
are best served by fixing the responsibilities of the various autho¬ 
rities concerned in its administration; and we are of opinion that 
juges ci’instruction will hold the balance more evenly between the 
parties if the Parquet is recognised as representing the prosecution 
rather more frankly than is possible so long as its members are 
regarded as magistrates. 

130. For these reasons we-recommend that the Parquet should 
cease to be a branch of the magistracy, and should become a Public 
Prosecutor’s Department whose duty it should be, in addition to 
prosecuting before the Courts, to act as legal adviseis to the 
administration and the police in criminal cases. 

_Iffl. Su cli g recom mendation may possibly be regarded as an 

undue departure from Fren^ procetfufe; Oiir~reply to such a 
criticism is that the like recommendation was made last year for the 
international zone at Tangier by the international commission which 
sat at Madrid. In the judicial sub-commission the recommendation 
was supported by the British and Spanish delegates on the grounds 
above mentioned ; while the French delegate, although abstaining on 
the ground that he regarded the matter as outsid^e the terms of 
reference of the sub-commission, placed on record his opinion that the 
system proposed was perfectly consistent with the due administra¬ 
tion of justice. In the Diplomatic Commission the recommendation 
was unanimously accepted. The essence of the French system is not, 
in our opinion, the classing of the Parquet as magistrates, but the 
special position of officers of judicial police—a po.sition which we 
propose to retain. 

132. ..The most obvious criticism that we have felt has to be met 
is that the Egyptian police is somewhat generally distrusted, while 
the Native Parquet enjoys a considerable ..' ’’e'c of public confidence. 
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The answer to such criticism is, in our opinion, that so far as the 
distrust of the police is justified, it is due in no small measure to the 
absence hitherto of any system for securing for the police 
adequate legal advice. It is of course true that police officers, as 
officers of judicial police, are technically under the Parquet for 
judicial purposes, and the procureur g^n^ral both possesses and 
exercises the right to bring to the notice of the Ministry of the 
Interior defects in the judicial uatric of police officers. All such 
criticism of police work by the Parquet has, however, been criticism 
by an outside department, and between the two departments there 
has been a lack of mutual understanding which has tended to render 
criticism irritating rather than helpful. If the Parquet are freed from 
the duty of holding magisterial enquiries—and our present I’ecom- 
mendation is, of course, conditional on the reintroduction of the 
juge d’instruction—we are satisfied that the remainder of their work 
would be better done if thej’ had the more intimate knowledge ot 
police problein.s which would come from working with the police as, 
in ». sense, colleagues. A t the same time, the police would be in a 
posit iouiohenefit fronriiHvice~and~guidaiice which, under existing 
cimditions, they lire inclined sometimes to resent. 

1311. The principles enunciated in the last paragraph maybe Effect on police 
illustrated by reference to the conduct of police enquiries and the enquiries, 
records made thereof*. We have ali-eady had occasion to refer to the 
over-elaboration of police enquiries in petty cases, and to the absence 
of the exercise of any personal discretion in the conduct of them. 

Such is the necessary consequence of the vesting of the whole of the 
discretion as to the disposal of cases in the Parquet and the employ- 
men fc of the police in the mechanical recording of evidence in suffi¬ 
cient detail In allow the Parquet to form an opinion upon it. All 
administral icrionce tends to show that the more rational 

system is to give reasonable, if limited, discretionary powers to the 
officers by whom the routine work is done, reserving cases of grave 
importance for the more highl;^' trained technical officers, who are 
also responsible for the supervision of the work in less important 
cas( 

4.-;.. Jn tin-Hc liiu'.s, we are of opinion that, before the Prosecutions 
markaz judges, prosecutions might properly be left to officers of before ma^az 
judicial police under the genenu direction of the Public Prose- 
cutor's Department. As already pointed out, this would be in police, 
accordance with the principle that the markaz judge represents the 
French juge de paix. 'i'he powers proposed for the niarkaz judge 
are. ol* courau, materially wider than those of the juge de paix in 
France ; but apart from the procodent already quoted from the 
French zone in Morocco (see paragraph 65), a precedent already 
evi^is 111 the case of the “juge de paix avec couqif-ience <5teudue” in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

135. By entrusting police officers with the duty of prosecuting Existing difiElouJties 
in inarknz cases a somewhat serious difficulty would be avoided which ^ training the 

wi \ iso foresee as to the training of junior members of the 

Fuiquci Now that there is a Summary Tribunal in every markaz, 
a considerable number of the junior members of the Parquet are 
distributed in solitary charges. The number of crimes that are at 
all serious in a small maikaz is insufficient to justify an expe¬ 
rienced substitute being stationed there; and a junior man who is 
left in sole cliarge is cut oil from proper training and, at the 
same time, is in danger of being inadequately qualified to deal 
with such serious cases as may present themselves. The old two- 
mai’k'‘' ^e^tem was free from this ohjeotioa, but, in our opinion, 
the ^tribution of the teclmiixd members of the Prosecilting 

Dopainneut would be by mudiria in close touch with the mudir. 

136. Of the foregoing recommendations the logical outcome is Transfer of 

no dnuht the transierof the Public Prosecutor's Department from the Tarquetto 
Ministry of Justice to the Ministry ol the Interior. We are then mot hitorior. 
again by the objection alre ’ •’ hi connection with the police 
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—that the Ministry of the Interior offers less safeguards to the 
public than the Ministry of Justice. Such objection is in large part 
met by the reintroduction of the juge d’instruction, who would 
remain under the Ministry of Justice; but, in any case, onr bi'oad 
answer would be that already given as regards the police. The 
real responsibility for the detection of crime belongs to the Ministry 
of the Interior, and that Ministry has at present no proper legal 
advice at its ready disposal. Nor are we at ail afraid that a 
procureur gdn^ral, ib being attached to the Ministry of the Interior, 
would lose the sense of independence necessary for tne due discharge 
of his duties. Experience tends to show that the position of a legal 
adviser in a non-legal department, provided that he can secure tlie 
confidence of the department, is a specially strong one. And, finally, 
the existing responsibility of the Ministry of Justice both for 
prosecutions and for trials is not wholly free from objection. The 
responsibility of the Ministry for important prosecutions is, according 
to the existing practice, a full administrative responsibility—a fact 
which it is sometimes difficult for a judge who depends on the 
Ministry for promotion wholly to forget. 

Position of the 137. How exactly criminal enquiries will develop, if our 

jage _ recommendations are adopted, time alone can show. On the whole, 

d instruction. we should anticipate that the juge d’instruction, with a member of 

the Parquet before him who represented the prosecution in the 
fullest sense and was in close touch with the detective agencies of 
the Interior, would tend to approximate somewhat more closely to 
the English committing magistrate than to the typical French 
juge d’instruction. Such a tendency would, in particular, leave the 
juge-d’instruction freer to direct his attention to the question of 
whether or not a case was ready in all respects for trial. It is, from 
that point of view, a somewhat serious objection to the existing 
system of inquiry by the Parquet that the Parquet has only one aide 
represented before it in enquiries and so has to adopt a double point 
of view. But as a protection against lailure by the Parquet in 
putting forward the case for the prosecution the juge d'instruction 
would have in reserve the full powers given him by the French 
Code. 

Duties of Parquet 138. The transfer of the Parquet to the Minister of the Interior 

in civil cases. raises the question of the duties at present discharged in civil cases 
by the Mixed Parquet, As already stated, no similar duties have 
been entrusted to the Parquet before the Native Tribunals; and, so 
far as we are aware, no inconvenience has resulted therefrom. As 
regards ordinary cases between private individuals, the Parquet, in 
intervening, appears to us to be intruding either upon the domain of 
the advocates of the parties or upon that of the Court itself. It may 
be considered that in cases in which important questions of law are 
being argued, considerations arise which are wider than the interests 
of the parties to the particular dispute. As to that we can only 
observe that while in England, where decisions of the Courts form 
binding precedents, there is no Parquet; in France, where the Parquet 
can intervene in civil cases, no decision, even of the Court of Cassation, 
is binding on the lower Coui’ts. Decisions of tlie Supreme Court 
raise somewhat special considerations, as they will presumably form 
precedents for the. guidance of the lower Courts, and we have there¬ 
fore considered whether an exceptional power should be given to that 
Court to have questions of law argued before it by some authority 
similar to tlie Parquet. On the whole, we regard any such provision 
as unnecessary. In particular, the procedure would only be perfectly 
satisfactory if the Court could provide that both sides of the case 
should be properly argued—which would be something quite other 
than the Parquet system. 

Duties of Parquet 139. As regards civU cases in which the Governiui nv in ,i party, 

the intervention of the Parquet appears to us specially superfluous. 
The Goverument is, in fact, in a position to secure adequate legal 
represt^^nfiation before the Courts. And, as regards Government 
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tlie accused might properly be heard. Any further enquiry may 
conveniently be made, if necessary, by the judge himself. The police 
should use freely the powers to leave aggrieved persons to bring their 
action by direct summons. When an action is so brought, we regard 
it as unnecessary for the Public Prosecutor's Department to be 
represented at the hearing in all cases, though the judge mignt well 
have the power to require such representation and to adjourn cases 
for the purpose. In the case of complaints directed against no 
determinate person, the police ought to record both the complaint 
and any concrete facts which appear material; but, in really petty 
cases,"* we see no objection in principle to their being given a dis¬ 
cretion to leave the collection of any further evidence to the aggrieved 
party. 

147. Offences, or alleged offences, proper to be brought before Procedure as to 
a mudiria judge present somewhat greater difficulty, owing to their 
merging at one end into the type of offence just discussed and abthe judge, 
other into grave offences projjer to be referred to Courts of Assize, 

Of all such cases the Public Prosecutor’s Department, as distinct 
from the police, ought, in our opinion, to take cognizance; and any 
refusal by the police to Lake up such cases when there is no charge 
against a determinate person ought, in principle, to be reported to 
the department. Cases of flagrant delict or assimilable to flagrant 
delict 111 whicli the police hold enquiries ought to be reported either 
to the enquiring magistrate or to the markaz judge as representing 
him. Wo should propose that the revised Penal Code be examined 
to see whether any line of divisioti could conveniently be drawn in 
the Code of Criminal Procedure between cases proper to be reported 
to the enquiring magistrate and the markaz judge respectively; in 
any case, the enquiring magistrate ought to have power to take 
cases out of the hands of the markaz judge, if he thoug;ht riglit, and 
to remit casus to him for enquiry and disposal. Cases in which the 
accused was detained under arrest on a warrant, or in whicli there 
liad in other respects been a formal magisterial enquiry, would be 
committed for trial by tho enquiring magistrate or the markaz judge, 
as the case might be; in other cases the Court would be set in 
motion either by the Public Prosecutor’s Department or by the 
aggrieved party. 

14B. Ufl'ences, or alleged offences, proper to be brought before Procedure as to 
an Assize Court would necessarily be reported to the enquiring Assize Court 
magistrate from the outset. His powers and dv\tles would be sub- 
stantiully identical witli those of a juge d’instruction under the 
Native Code of Criminal Procedure in the rave cases in which enquiries 
are now hold by such a judge. Those powers include that of 
committal for trial, as to which we have already remarked 
(paragraph 137) that it does not appear to us inconsistent with the 
fact of having conducted the enquiry, so soon as the prosecution is 
frankly represented before the enquiring magistrate by tho Public 
Prosecutor’s Department. We should propose to retain the methods 
of recourse mentioned in paragraph 30 against a decision adverse 
to committal, in order to prevent grave cases from being erroneously 
and finally decided by a single judge. The like power for the 
accused appears to us unriecesf3ary in view of the fact that an order 
of committal does not finally dispose of the case. 

14'.i. We have recommended in paragraph 61 that a mudiria Powers of mudiria 
judge who ims before him a case in which he considers the penalties judge when 
he 18 empowered to impose to be inadequate should have power to 
remit the case to the Court of Assize, The position would 
oceasiuiudly arise owing to an error of judgment on the part of the 
Public Prosecutor’s Department in bringing before the mudiria judge 
a case ju'op' tl hv a Court of Assize. But a more typical 

• Nt„ ... ill be really pott\. csof theft. But the oxeroise of tlie 

dlacretion of the police would be coaUolled by complaint to the Public nr’.s 

Department. 
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case would be that of an offence brought before the mudiria judge 
bv a private prosecutor by direct summons, as to which the Public 
Prosecutor asked that it be remitted to the higher Court. 
We recommeiifi that in all such cases the mudiria judge be respon¬ 
sible for the ease being in proper order for trial by the A.ssize 
Court, and that for that purpose he be entitled to exercise all the 
powers of the enquiring magistrate. If the case had been already 
pau’tially heard before him, the hearing up to date would fall 
naturally into place as part of the enquiry with a view to committal. 

l.')0, A similar situation may arise before a markaz judge, who 
considers that a case before him ought to be tried by the mudiria 
judge (see paragraph 60). As we have pointed out in paragraph 114', 
an enquiry preliminary to committal is less important in 
this case than where committal is to the Court of Assize; 
but we see no objection to the markaz judge carrying out any 
measures of enquiry in such cases, if he is of opinion that the 
interests of justice will be thereby furthered. 

151, A last question to be considered is that of the situation 
when an aggrieved person presents his complaint direct to the 
enquiring magistrate instead of through the police. In our opinion 
it is very desirable that such applications should be exceptional : 
it might indeed be possible to exclude them altogether, were it not 
necessary to allow a direct application to the enquiring magistrate 
in cases which the Public Prosecutor’s Department bad refused to 
take up. We recommend, then, that the enquiring magistrate be 
entitled to refuse to hold an enquiry on the application of an 
aggrieved person, recording his reasons for doing so, and leaving the 
aggrieved person to his civil remedy. All applications to the 
enquiring magistrate ought, in our opinion, to be in writing. If a 
case is one which, in the opinion of the enquiring magistrate, might 
more properly be taken up by the Public Prosecutor’s Department or 
by the police {e.g., if it is a case that might properly he presented 
before a Markaz Court), we would allow him to forward the applica¬ 
tion to one or other of them for disposal. 


Chapter XV .—Evidence in Criminal Cases. 

152., In our discussions as to the form tO' he taken by criminal 
enquiries, the results of which are recorded in Chapter XII supi'a, 
we had to consider at every step the parallel question of the weight 
to be given at the trial to the information collected in the course of 
the enquiry. The answer to be given to such second question clearly 
depended upon the general system which should be adopted as to 
evidence in criminal cases ; we therefore thought it better to defer its, 
consideration for a separate chapter. We had before us, on the one 
hand, the strict English rules of evidence, under which everything is 
required to be proved by oral evidence of a particular kind given at 
the trial, and, on the other hand, the French system, hitherto 
followed in Egypt, under which all evidence is admitted for wlmt it 
is worth, and the judge h.as before him at the trial the entire record 
of the enquiry. 

L53. We are unable to recommend the introduction at the 
present time into Egyptian cilminal procedure of any body of formal 
rules at aU closely resembling the English rules of evidence. In this 
connection the essay by the late Sir Henry Maine on the “ Theory of 
Evidence," written at the time of the promulgation of the Indfian 
Evidence Act and reprinted in his “ Village Communities,” will well 
repay perusid. He insists, in particular, that the English system 
has oeen historically evolved as a set of rules as to the facts which 
may properly be submitted as evidence to a jury and the manner in 
which tney shall be submitted; and he points out that, in the 
Chancery Division, where judges ordinarily ait without a, jury, the 
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rules are not at all closely followed. He further points out that it 
is normally assumed in England that, in the absence of grave reason 
to the contrary, a witness, attempts to tell the truth, whereas in 
India no such assumption can properly be made; and he expresses 
considerable misgivings as to the system being found in all respects 
suitable for use in India. We understand that events nave fully 
justified those misgivings in India, and we regard the situation here, 
as remirds the truthfulness of witnesses, as substantially identmal 
with that in India as described by him. It is for that reason that 
we have insisted on the importance of obtaining a record of state¬ 
ments made as nearly as possible contemporaneously with the 
commission of a crime. Ana for the same reason we believe that 
Egyptian judges would often attach, and properly attach, moie 
importance to a casual statement obvif»usly made without special 
motive, and only repeated to the Court in the form of hearsay 
evidence,” than to evidence given in due form before the Court by 
witnesses whose evidence may bo influenced by self-interest or by 
intimidation. 

I I' Nor can we recommend that the record of the enquiry 
shoulil cease to form part of the file, or that the existing practice 
under which, at least in serious cases, judges make themselves 
familiar with the file before going into Court should be modified. 
While, in certab respects, it is preferable that the judges of fact 
should go into Court with entirely open minds, a fact rendered less 
probable by the preliminary studv of the file, vye are satisfied that, 
in view of the very limited familiarity both of the ^ native Parquet 
and of the native Bar with the practice of exaraination-in-ebief and 
cross-examination, judges could do justice neither to the prosecution 
nor to the defence if they were unable personally to check the 
evidence given, at the trial by reference to tne record of the enquiry. 
So far, moreover, as witnesses are beard anew at the trial, which is 
the normal procedure, it is possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the departure from the English practice involved in the -procedure 
ill question. In substance, the power for counsel to treat as hostile, 
and to cross-examine, a witness lie himself has called results in the 
depositiuiis being put before the jury in the only case in which they 
are material-rtnat of the witness going back at the trial on the 
evidence ho gave at the enquiry. !So far as depositions are brought 
to the notice uf the Court without the witness being present to be 
cross-examined thereon, the position is, of course, different. But, 
once they have been brought to the _ knowledge of the Court, any 
formal provision that they should be disregarded cannot be practically 
complied with. We regard it as the better course so to insist m the 
code on the importance of the availability of witnesses for cross- 
examination as to lead judges to regard evidence which cannot be 
cross-examined upon as of relatively little weight. 

155. In the sense just indicated we recommend that, when a 
witness who has given evidence during the enquiry is absent a,t the 
trial, the prosecution shall not be entitled to rely on such dejiositions 
in support of its case unless the Court is satisfied that the witness is 
dead or that the prosecution has really been unable to produce him. 
The same rule should apply as against the prisoner in respect of 
witnesses called at his request duriug the enquiry. 

15G. Further, when an officer of judicial police has recorded 
facts w'hich ho has himself observed, such facts are now considered 
as proved in evidence by the record itself. For the reasons above 
stated we recommend that, unless the accuracy of the facts in 
question is admitted, the recording officer should be called as a 
witness at the trid. Our object in making this recommendation is 
not to check the good faith of tlie recording officer, but to permit the 
testing of the accuracy and completeness of his investigations. The 
recommendation extends to the case of a juge d’instruction who has 
recorded the results of his own investigations, and witli special force 
to all persons employed to report as experts. 
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157. Previous convictions, like the depositions, are included in 
the file in Egypt as a matter of course. In England they are brought 
to the knowledge of the judge, biit not of the jury until after 
verdict. As there is no jury here this distinction cannot be main¬ 
tained, and it is practically impossible to exclude previous convic¬ 
tions, especially as in certain cases their existence may permit of a 
sentence which can only be passed by a Court other than that by 
which a first offence would be tried. Here, also, we should propose 
to rely on the fact that the degree of the relevancy of the convic¬ 
tions may he left to judges with much greater safety than to 
a jury._ 

158. There remains the question of the extent to which the 
prisoner himself shall be liable to examiuation. In France, as is well 
known, prisoners are liable to be repeatedly interrogated during the 
course of the enquiry, with a view to obtaining admissions from 
them. The procedure here is technically the same, although in 
practice the examination is of a much more impartial character. We 
do not recommend any alteration in the existing right to interrogate 
an accused or suspected person during the enquiry. Although he 
should not he bound under a penalty to answer, it should be allow¬ 
able to draw all reasonable inferences from his refusal to do so. In 
the interests of justice it is as desirable that the., prisoner should be 
tied down at the outset to the story by which he is to stand or fall 
as it is that the witnesses should be tied to the story they are going 
to tell. 

159. We recommend, however, that no confessions should be 
recorded or admitted unless made voluntarily, and without any 
inducement, threat, or promise proceeding from a person in authority, 
and that it should be the duty of the recording officer to satisfy 
himself that this is so and to note in the record that he has done so. 
Except where tho confession has been made before a magistrate, the 
recording officer should be jiroduced as a witness at the trial. 

IGO. We further consider that it should he permissible to 
interrogate the prisoner at the trial. The existing text of the 
Native Procedure Code is against the prisoner bein^ interrogated 
unless he ofiers to he heard, hut in practice he is habitually interro¬ 
gated. ^ The Indian Procedure Code allows of this being done, and 
we are informed that free use is made of the power, , The object is 
there stated to he to enable the prisoner to explain any circumstances 
appearing in the evidence against him, and this object exists with 
greater force here when he has been already (Questioned dm'ing the 
enquiry. The statements he has then made will he iu the knowledge 
of the Court, and it is only fair that he should he invited to e?:plaiu 
them, or amjilify them if he thinks fit. When there are more 
prisoners than one, and one of them has made statements adverse to 
another, we recommend that he should be liable to be cross-examined 
on behalf of such other prisoner. 


Chapter XVI .—Summary of Recommendations as to Criminal 
Prosecutions. 

161. It remains to summarise the recominondatioiis as to 
criminal prosecutions contained in the four preceding chapters. 
In Chapter XII (Criminal Enquiries) we find ourselves unable to 
recommend the continuance of the power of acting as enquiring 
magistrates at present enjoyed by the members of tho Parquet under 
the Native Co(leof Criminal Procedure (paragraph 112). Postulating 
the reintroduction of a juge d’instruction as a normal incident of 
criminal enquiriiis, we investigate the object of such enquiries with a 
view to determining the cases in which a magisterial enquiry is 
nece^ary, the extent to which the police ought to he armed with 
enquiring powers, and the cases in which offences may properly be 
tried without any formal preliminary enquiry. The typical case 
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which can pfopcrly be tried without formal preliminaiy enquiry 
we find to be that of a charge against a determinate person 
which is to be tried by a smgle judge {paragraph bubject 

to future examination of the, exact ground covered by flagrant 
delict” (paragraphs 118, 124), we find in the importance of securing 
evidence at the earliest possible moment a justification or the 
power of the police to hold enquiries in cases of flagrant delict 
(paragraph 119). In other cases, we propose to restrict the formal' 
powers of the police to the recording of complaints presented to them, 
of the general purport of the statements of persons voluntarily coining 
before them and of concrete facts within their own personal knowledge 
(paragrar.hs 121, 124). Magisterial enquiries we find to be more 
particularly called for in cases which are to be tried by a plurality of 
judges (paragraph 114), and in cases in which the issue of process for 
the attendance of witnesses, &c., is necessary before trial in order to 
ascertain ag'finst whom a charge ought to be laid (paragiaphs 115, 
117). We consider in paragraph 123 the extent to which the powers 
of the enquiring magistrate may properly be delegated to markaz or 
other second class judges. In Chapter XIII we consider the role 
proper to be assigned to the Parquet, with a view to preventing 
contusion between the duties of the enquiring magistrate and of the 
Parquet in one direction, and between those of the Parquet and the 
police in the other. The conclusion at which v/e arrive is that 
the interests of justice would he furthered by assigning to the Parquet 
the r61e of public prosecutors and legal advisers to the police, leavmg 
it to the Courts and to the enquiring magistrate to liold the balance 
even between the prosecution and the defence. On this recommenda¬ 
tion we find the logical outcome to be the transfer of the Parquet 
from the Ministiy of Justice to the Ministry ot the Interior, and we 
state our reasons for considering that such a transfer, while making 
for efficiency, w'ould involve no menace to the rights of accused persons. 
In Chapter XIV we deal with the institution of proceedings and 
committal. The duty of the Public Prosecutor to set the kw in 
motion we prefer to regard as a relative one, conditioned by the 
interests of public security, rather than as an absolute one, as it is 
defined to be by the existing codes (paragraphs 141-2, 145). We 
propo.so, therefore, to invest the authorities conyerned with the 
adnuniatriitioii ot ci'itninal justice with some discretion as to whether 
they shall initiate proceedings or not (paragraph 143). Dealing, as 
a corollary of this recommendation, with the right of private 
prosecution, wo recommend that the right be independent ot any 
claim for damages; and. going fmother, we express ourselves in favour 
of requiring damages, if any, to be claimed in a separate civil action 
(paraoraph 144). In the remainder of the chapter we attempt to 
work*^out the practical consequences of the foregoing recommenda¬ 
tions, taken in conjunction with those contained in Chapter XII. 
Finally, in Chapter XV we deal with the question of evidence 
in criminal proceedings. We find in the special conditions of the 
country, combined with the absence of the jury system, reasons for 
preferring the existing practice in its general tenour to aiiy attempt 
to intro^ce formal rules of evidence similar to those in force in 
England. At the same time we submit recommendations restricting 
reliance on the evidence of witnesses Avho might have been called and 
are not present (paragraph 155) recjuiring the attendance before the 
Court as witnesses of officers of judicial police aud others whose 
AVTitten statements, made in the execution of their duty, are relied 
on as evidence (paragraph 156); and defining^ the^ circumstances in 
which alone alleged confessions caji be put in evidence (paragraph 
159). 


‘ Wa return ia tllmi'tur XIII to the genet.!,! >-!'.!>.r of the police to collect by 
Informal means evidence proper to be put before a Court or enquiring mugiatrate. 
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Part IV.— ^Law and Procedure. 


Chapter XVII.— General. 

Ground to be 162. Included in the terms of our reference are “ the law and 

covered. procedure to be applied” by the unified Tribunals. If, in order to 

restrict our task within manageable limits, we assume that the 

E hrase “ law and procedure ” contains a reference to the volume of 
tws for the French zone of Morocco submitted to the Foreign Office 
by the French Government, it becomes material to recall our 
preliminary observations (paragraph 3) on the differences between 
Morocco, where everything had to be created, and this country, 
in which for upwards of thirty years organised Tribunals, both 
mixed and native, have been applying and interpreting a considerable 
body of formal legislation. In view of this fact, it appears to us that 
what is required of us is to indicate in broad outline by reference to 
the different codes (to which the Morocco precedent is substantially 
limited):— 

(a.) The modifications immediately necessitated by the 
unification of the Courts; and 

(fc.) The principal defects in the codes, which the release of 
Egypt from her existing legislative fetters will, for the 
first time, render it possible to remedy. 
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Before proceeding to the detailed examination of the codes, it may, 
however, bo convenient to refer to certain considerations of general 
application. 

163. As regards criminal legislation—the Penal Code and Code 
of Criminal Pi'ocedure—it is broadly true that the criminal law of 
Egypt has not hitherto been applicable to foreigners. It has hence 
resulted that, as to such legislation in its application to natives, the 
Egyptian Government has had a free hand, and both codes have, in 
the course of years, undergone far-reaching modification. The 
question now presents itself for the first time whether these codes 
are suitable in all respects for application to foreigners; and, as 
regards procedure, we have, in dealing with judicial organisation, 
recommended modifications so substantial as to involve tho promul¬ 
gation of a new Code of Criminal Procedure, and probably also of a 
new Penal Code. 

164. The position as to civil and commercial law and procedufe Is 
materially different. Save as between foreigners of the same 
nationality, Egyptian Courts—either the Mixed or Native Tribunals 
—have had practically general competence in civil and commercial 
matters, and it has often depended on accidental circumstances—the 
existence or absence of a mixed interest, real or collusiAre—whether a 
given dispute should come before the Mixed or the Native Tribunals. 
It has therefore been essential that the law and procedure adminis¬ 
tered by the two sets of Courts should he substantially identical; 
and, except as to a limited number of points, to be mentioned in 
connection with the appropriate codes, the fusion of the two sets of 
Courts would not necessarily involve any change in the law or 
procedure. 

165. On the other hand, it is notorious that, at any rate until 
very recently, it was a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to 
introduce any but minor modifications into mixed legislation; and, 
although theoretically the Government has been free to modify the 
native codes at will, the necessity of retaining the conformity between 
the two sets of codes has had for effect to extend to the native 
codes (other than the criminal codes) the immutability of mixed 
legislation. 

166. To the inconvenience resulting from that immutability 
attention has been repeatedly directed in official reports. The codes 
themselves were defective from the outset. They were hastily copied 
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from tlie corresponding French codes; and internal evidence con¬ 
clusively proves that the draftsman had before him only a text of 
the French codes as they stood about the year 1840 with none of the 
amendments which had been introduced into them prior to 1875. 
Such changes as were introduced by the draftsman with a view to 
giving effect to local usage or to principles of Mohammedan law 
which were in conflict with French law display an inadequate 
knowledge both of local conditions and of the principles of Moham¬ 
medan law to which it was sought to give efiect. And, finally, the 
codes, regarded as copies of the French codes, are full of omissions 
and purposeless changes such that, if literal effect were to be given 
to them, manifest injustice would be wrought. That grave injustice 
has been avoided has been due to the fact that the Courts have 


frequently disregarded the lettor of the code in favour of established 
principles of French law. 

167. So acute an observer as Austin has remarked on the extent Civil Code, how 
to which the French Civil Code in particular consists—so far as 

regards contracts and obligations—of a series of propositions incor- ° 

porating by reference the mass of civil law already in force in France, 
and wo would add that the body of law deemed to be represented by 
these propositions has since been steadily enlarged by the process of 
judicial decision and by the industry of text writers. The position 
as it exists to-day may conveniently be gauged by comparing the 
articles as to, contracts and obligations in the French Civil Code with 
those in the Code of Contracts and Obligations in which the French 
Mt^rocco Commission has recently restated the law in the form which 
it deems convenient for a country where constant reference to legal 
text-hooks will he impracticable. “ Delicts and quasi-delicts ” has 
grown from 5 articles to 30 ; “ Mandate ” from 27 to 79 ; “ Pledge” 
from 27 to 71—to quote only some of the more striking instances. 

Nor can any limit he placed to the process, in view of the constant 
necessity of adapting old rules of law to fit the new phenomena of an 
advancing civilisation. 

168. While the civil law in France has, since the promulgation Obsoleteness of 
of the Civil Code, been developed principally by the presence of Commercial Code, 
judicial decision, the Commercial Code has been repeatedly modified, 

and has been further supplemented by numerous laws of first-rate 
importance. And, in view both of the growing complexity of modern 
commerce and of the increasing desire for international uniformity as 
regards commercial law, the tenden^ is for the code to he increasingly 
replaced ly modern legislation. No further proof will be required 
that the Egyptian Commercial Code, which was not up to date in 
1875, and which has undergone but little modification since, is now 
hopelessly obsolete. 

169. The Code of Civil and Commercial Procedure might in like Defects of 
manner be criticised. It is, however, unnecessary for us to offer Procedure Code, 
criticism, in view of the admirable analysis prefixed to the French 

Morocco Codes of the unsuitability of the French Procedure Code for 
countries in which French judicial and professional traditions and 
organisation cannot be reproduced. The defects of Egyptian judicial 
procedure have been keenly felt by the business community for a 
number of year.s, and the hold departure made by the French Morocco 
Commission is alreatly rendering it possible to discuss those defects • 
without laying oneself open to the charge of political bias. A very 
representative Commission has recently been appointed here by the 
Ministry of Justice to prepare the way for a thorough revision of the 
Native Procedure Code with a view to its ultimate application before 
unified Courts, the general results of its labours up to date are 
recorded in a later chapter of the present report. 

170. As is natural in a subject which lends itself to so many Necessity for 
possible opinions, the decisions already taken by the Procedure Code further 
lievisiou Commission have more often been by a majority vote than CommiBsionH. 
by a unanimous one. One of the most hopeful features about the 
Commission is, however, that divisions of opinion have not tended, 
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to any marked extent, to follow national lines. Assuming that, 
according to their relative urgency, the whole of the codes have to 
be successively subjected to a process of revision, we are strongly of 
opinion that the Avork should be done by, or that at le.ast the final 
result should he submitted to, similar Commissions. It would not, 
however, be necessary that the revision of the Civil Code or of the 
Commercial Code should be completed before the unified Courts were 
instituted. 

Chapter XYlll.—Cwil Code. 

171. We have already’’ referred (paragraphs 166 and 167) to the 
desirability of restating and amplifying the propositions of law con¬ 
tained in tlie Civil Code—Mixed or Native—in order both to remedy 
defects due to the mixed draftsman of 1875 and to bring the code 
into closer conformity with the law as it exists to-day. Such exami¬ 
nation as wo have been able to make of the French Morocco Code of 
Contracts and Obligations leads us to believe that it Avill be of 
m iterial assistance in carrying out such a revision of the code. 

172. As “modes of proof” are dealt with in the Civil Code 
both in France and in Egypt, we may here remark that they have 
been the .subject of discussion before the Procedure Commission, 
some of the decisions of which with respect thereto are noted later 
(see paragraph 180). We discuss in connection Avith the Commercial 
Code (paragraphs 183-186) the question of different rules of proof in 
civil and commercial matters. 

173. The laAV as to landed property, Avhich in French Morocco 
has been left for a separate Land Code, falls in Egypt under the 
Civil Code. We presume the decision to postpone dealing with the 
matter in Morocco to have been based on a desire to make adequate 
provision for local sy.stems of land tenure. Such provision might pro¬ 
perly have been made in Egypt, when the Mixed codes Avere first 
promulgated; hut, so far as we are aware, few traces now remain of 
tenures or customs in conflict with the provisions of the codes. Such 
difficulties as arise are of a someAvhat different character; the 
principal ones are discussed in the four paragr^hs next Ibllowing. 

174. The most distinctive feature of the Egyptian land system 
consists in the fact that cultivation is impossible apart from irriga¬ 
tion. That legislation outside the codes is required for irrigation 
purposes is formally recognised by the Oi’gauic Law of the Mixed 
Tribunals ; and, so far as regards the construction of Government 
canals and the Government’s control over the distribution of Avator, 
the privileges of foreigners have given rise to no insurmountable 
difficulties, at least since the approval by the Powers, in 1906, of an 
Expropriation Law applicable to foi’eigners. The position as between 
adjacent landoAvners is less satisfactory. Government control of 
Avaber channels is limited to the main channels, and neither the irriga¬ 
tion nor the drainage of individual plots of land io possible apart 
from an intricate tangle of servitudes, which require modification 
whenever, in any locality, the system of irrigation is re-cast and 
improved. The rights of adjacent landowners, Inter ee, are, how¬ 
ever,_ governed exclusively by the codes Avheuever foreign interests 
are involved; and the provisions of the codes as to servitudes are 
inapt for the purposes in question. We understand that the matter 
is now engaging the attention of the irrigation authorities in connec¬ 
tion with a revised Irrigation Law, and Ave need only note that it 
Avill require consideration whenever the Civil Code is revised. 

175. Another question of considerable difficulty is that of 
communal rights in village lands. It is abundantly clear that 
ancient custom recognises a village common domain distinct from the 
public domain of the State ; but, in the absence of any recognition of 
their existence in the codes, there is considerable danger of such 
common lands passing into private ownership as a consequence of the 
increased value of land. The position is one of some obscurity, 
hut the Avnste land adjacent to the village (the gorn) serves for a 
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number of vlllaffe purposes, such as thuhc ku storage-room and of a 
threshing-floor, while there is probably an ill-defined right to bui 
for one’s own occupation when there are no suitable houses. 1 
whole question seems to merit careful examination _ A not dissimilar 
question is that of village foot-paths, the title to which appears to be 
insecure in view of the French rule that a right of way, being a 

discontinuous servitude, cannot be acquired by prescription . „ . . - 

176. With the question of registration of deeds of title to land 
the Powers are already familiar. Subject to the adjustment of son e 
details as to the responsibility of the State for mistakes on 
of the Eegistrars—a responsibility we discuss later in paragraph 2d7 
—the Powers have already approved the creation ^f registries in the 
mudirias to replace the existing registries of the Mixed and Native 
Tribunals and of the Mehkemehs. Owing to the share taken b} 
mixed iudges in the framing of so-called mixed legislation, the scheme 
actually proposed gives to the Mixed Court of Appeal a measure of 
control over the administration of the proposed registries which is 
clearly inconsistent with the ordinary principles of administrative 
responsibility, and which would, we presume, disappear with the 
disapperauce of the Mixed Tribunals as a separate entity ^l^ou^d 
any apprehension be felt lest a substantial safeguard would be thereby 
sacrifiid, we can only point to the not dissimilar and equa^lly 
anomalous powers formerly exercised by the Public Debt Commission 

in^ financial administration _ 

which, in 1904, has been followed by no ill results. Bmt we are 
primarily concerned to note that the matter is one which must 
he dealt with simultaneously with the fusion of the two sets of 

177. Closely connected with the question of the creation of such of title 

reffistries is that of the registration of title to land, as distinct from 
that of deeds of title. This also has been the subject of negotiations 
with the Powers; and it may not be without interest to compare the 
Iona: couivse of those negotiations—as yet abortive—with the rapidity 
with which, following Tunisian precedents, a system very similar to 
that iiroposcd for Egypt has been introduced in 1 rench Morocco, it 
is indisputable that titles to land in Egypt are at present m much 
confusion; that the simplicity of the forms of tenure permitted by 
the codes removes many of the diflficulties which have hitherto 
prevented the general adoption of compulsory registration ot title in 
Enalaud; and that such a system, which has proved successful m 
countries as dissimilar as Australia and Tunis, would he a considerable 
boon for persons desirous of investing money m land, or on the 
security of land, in Egypt. At the same time, such a system, while 
it will" he facilitated by the unification of the Courts, has no 
necessary connection therewith; and we should anticipate that its 
renewed consideration will probably be postponed until the new 

Courts nra in thorough working order. 

178. We may, in conclusion, refer to a number of matters most Miscdlaneous 

of which have a more or less close connection with the rules m tne 
Civil Code, and as to all of which Egyptian legislation is non-existenl. 

Amon<mfc such matters-we-may mention copyright, patents, trade¬ 
marks” workmen’s compensation, and labour legislation generally. 

As to’most of such matters, the Courts are already attempting to 
introduce, by judicial decisions, some of the rules generally followed 
in legislation elsewhere. The results of such an attempt cannot, 
however, he wholly satisfactory. To take^ a specific instance; it is 
easy to lay down, on general principles of eijuity, that an inventor 
who is protected by patents olsewliore is entitled to the benehts (rf 
his disMvery in Egypt; but the definition of the measure of such 
protection in Egypt, when it varies from one European country to 
another, lies outside the proper scope of the Courts. As a necessary 
result there is the gravest uncertainty as to what, on specific points, 
the law will ho declared by the Courts to be. As to all such matU;m 
1,111 Is move or less ur-nnit so soon as Egypt shall have full 
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power to legislate, but they belong to the programme of future 
Legislation rather than to the category of pressing necessities. 


Chapter XIX .—Code of Civil and Commercial Procedure. 
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179. From the scope of the reference to the Commission, 
mentioned in paragraph 169, there have been excluded all matters 
relating to judicial organisation. The diflerent parts of civil pro¬ 
cedure were allotted to the several members of the Commission, with 
a view to the preparation of preliminary^ reports, some only of which 
have been considered by the full Commission at the time of writing. 
Amongst the matters which have already been discussed we may 
mention improvements in the method of process-serving ; the speedy 
disposal of undefended cases ; the discouragement of the practice of 
letting judgment go by default, with a view to reopening the case 
later on “ opposition” and so delaying the plaintiff in his remedy ; 
the fixing of issues before cases come on for hearing; the admissi¬ 
bility of evidence; experts, and the r61e to be assigned to them; 
the prevention of the adjournment of cases the hearing of which has 
been once commenced ; the matters proper to be dealt with by the 
full Court or to be delegated to a single judge ; the giving of reality 
to first-instance judgments by restricting the raising of new Issues 
on appeal, &c, 

180. Amongst the principal decisions alr eady taken we may 
note the following; — 


(1.) Admission of service of process by registered post or other 
alternative means. 

(2.) Adoption, for the recovery of liquidated debts supported 
by documentary evidence, of the Austinan monitory 
process (” Mahnverfahren ”), which, when the defendant 
does not appear, corresponds closely to the English 
system of signing judgment in default of appearance. 

(3.) Judgments by default to be executory, subject to a power 
to stay execution on proof by the judgment debtor 
that he was not served. 

(4.) Cases which will be tried by a plurality of judges to come 
•first before a “ preparatory judge,” as is at present the 
practice before the Native Tribunals; the powers of 
such judge have still to be examined. 

(5.) Discovery on oath of material documents in the possession 
of the parties and compulsory production of such 
documents as ai’e not privileged. 

(6.) Power to permit the administration of interrogatories to 
the parties on specific questions, such interrogatories 
to be answered on oath. 

(7.) Cases only to be sent on by the preparatory judge when 
ready for trial. 

(8.) The Code to permit the possibility of trial of cases accord¬ 
ing to their place on a general cause list (the present 
practice being for cases not heard on the day for which 
they are set down to be adjourned to a specific day in 
the future, without priority over cases already set down 
for intervening days). 

(9.) Witnesses in witness actions to be heard by the full 
Court. 

(10.) The parties themselves to be permissible witnesses in 
witness actions. 

(11.) Experts to be required to attend before the Court for 
examination by the Court and the parties. 

(12.) Experts to be restricted to matters on which they have 
expert knowledge, to the exclusion of the holding of 
informal enquiries. 

[1688] 2 L 
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(13.) Official referees to be appointed to act as experts in the 
examination of accounts and possibly for other purposes. 

(14.) New issues to be raised on appeal only with the consent 
of the Court and on terms. 

181. The decisions above summarised have been taken upon the 
proposal of different members of the Procedure Commission and as 
the result of no preconceived programme. They are not in all cases 
what one or other of us would have recommended, and they have no 
effect unless approved by the Egyptian Government. But we are 
unanimous in considering that, so far as the Commission has gone, 
they provide a basis for a revision of the code which should satisfy 
most of the well-founded complaints of suitors. 



Chapter XX.— Commercial Code. 

\ 82. Before the provisions of the Commercial Code are examined 
in any detail, a preliminary question arises whether any useful 
purpo.so is served in Egypt by the retention of the distinctions 
between civil and commercial matters. Such distinctions may be 
briefly summarised as including :— 

(1.) The obligation of traders to keep books ; 

(2.) Special rules as to commercial partnerships, commercial 
agency, commercial pledge, and common carriers ; 

(3.) Special rules as to the admissibility of evidence ; 

(4.) The liability of traders to bankruptcy proceedings ; and 

(5.) Before the Mixed, but not before the Native Tribunals, the 
addition of two assessors to the Court of First Instance 
when hearing commercial cases of a value exceeding 
\(M. 

The broad distinction between civil and commercial matters is, of 
course, borrowed from the French codes. The principal feature of 
the French system, which dates from long before the Revolution— 
that dispute-s biftween traders shall, in principle, be settled by 
traders—cannot, however, be said to have been retained in Egypt. 
The several distinctions above mentioned can therefore be properly 
discussed on their merits, and it is possible that some of them may 
be found worthy of retention, while the others might conveniently 
be abandoned. And this view is confirmed by an examination of 
the law in a number of other couutries. In Tunis, for instance, 
France has herself abandoned the distinction between civil juid 
commercial law for the purpo.ses of the Native Tribunals. The 
distinction is unknown in England and in the majority of English- 
speaking countries, and again in Switzerland. As regards bankruptcy, 
bankruptcy proceedings against non-traders have been allowed m 
England, in some circumstances, since 181)1, and in all cases since 
1883, they are also allowed in Germany, We proceed, then, to 
oxamiue in turn the several distinctions above referred to. 

183. The (questions of the admissibility of evidence and of the 
hooks to bo kept by traders can conveniently be considered together, 
account being taken at the same time of the recommendations of the 
Procedure Commission, summarised in paragraph 180, as to the 
admissibility of evidence. The position as regards traders’ books is, 
broadly, that they must be kept; that their production may be 
ordered in favour of the other party to a dispute; and that, as 
between tradens, they may, if properly kept, be relied on in favour 
of the trader by whom they have been kept. The two latter pro¬ 
visions are obviously rules as to the admissibility of evidence. The 
other main difference between civil and commercial law as regards 
evidence is the freer admission of parole evidence in commercial 
oases. 

184. The rule that a trader may be compelled to produce his 
books is an exception from the rule of French law (and of Roman 
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law before it), that no one can be compelled to produce documents 
which tell against him; and is, in our view, so large au exception as 
to render the retention of the rule itself, for any purposes, a pure 
question of convenience. As already stated, the Procedure Commis¬ 
sion has voted in favour of making the exception the rule and 
allowing the Court to order the production of all documents (other 
than privileged documents) which are in the possession of the parties. 
In this recommendation we unreservedly concur; and, if it is 
adopted, the particular distinction between civil and commercial 
cases disappears. 

185. The rule that in certain cases a trader’s books may he 
produced in his owm favour is certainly not one that we should 
desire to extend to all books or to civil cases in general. We are, 
however, unable to see why such a privilege should exist as regards 
traders’ books, while being withheld, for instance, in the case of the 
equally well-kept books of the estate office of a large landed estate. 
The question will, in our opinion, assume a different aspect if the 
recommendation of the Procedure Commission in favour of the 
admissibility of t.he parties themselves as witnesses (paragraph 180) 
is adopted. So long as the parties are themselves unable to give 
evidence on oath a rule so exceptional may be justified; once the 
parties can give evidence, the utmost weight that we should be 
inclined to give to traders’ books in their own favour is that of 
evidence corroborative of sworn testimony. And siich weight it 
would appear to us that, in the absence of any formal rules of 
evidence, the Courts might properly give to any books which were, 
on their face, well kept. Again, therefore, we see no reason for 
distinguishing between civil and commercial cases. 

186. Broadly speaking, our view is the same as to the freer 
admission of parole evidence. At the present time such evidence is, 
in civil cases, regarded as an exceptional thing rather than as a 
matter of course. We should anticipate that, with the admission of 
the parties themselves as witnesses, a change will take place in this 
respect: that the prejudice against* parole evidence will disappear 
with the rule which too often excludes the evidence of everybody in a 
position to give evidence of any value. At the same time we have 
no wish to extend the scope of parole evidence too far. In our 
opinion, the Civil Code rightly requires that of certain contracts 
there must be either written proof or part performance. But, so far 
as our experience goes, written proof is more likely to be found 
between traders than between non-traders; and we should be in 
favour of extending the like rules to commercial cases, save so far as, 
in I'espect of contracts of particidar types, there may be a well- 
recognised commercial usage in favour of parole contracts. To sum 
up, therefore, as regards admissibility of evidence, we see no 
adequate reason for maintaining the existing distinctions between 
civil and commercial cases. 

187. On this view, the question of the obligation to keep books 
becomes separable from that of their probative effect. The only 
doubt in our minds Avould be whether the details of the rules as to 
the keeping of books are not somewhat out of date. The petty 
trader does not ordinarily keep the books required by law; and in 
our opinion it would be unreasonable to expect him to do so. On 
the other hand, in many forms of commerce the obligatory books are 
insufficient. The increasing use of modern filing systems to 
supplement the keeping of books requires careful consideration. 
And, finally, in the event of bankruptcy proceedings being allowed 
against non-traders, we are of opinion that all persons declared 


* Thera will, at first, be a certain prejudice against the evidence of the parties 
and of their relatives, servants, &c. Rut this is to overlook the fact that the value of 
evidence depends not so much on the affirmations made as on the power to toll a 
consistent story, os tested by cross-oxumiiiution. Of this test, as applied to the 
prisoner, French criminal procedure makes the fullest use. 
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bankrupt should be responsible for having failed to keep such books 
as may be usual in theu- several callings. 

188. Although we are aware that any proposal to render non- Bankruptcy, 
traders liable to bankruptcy proceedings would, at the outset, give 
rise to much apprehension amongst non-traders, we are unable to see 
any sufficient reason for distinguishing between the two clas.ses. 

The primary object of bankruptcy proceedings is to render the assets 
of an insolvent debtor available in the fullest and promptest manner 
for equitable distribution amongst his creditors; and the universal 
complaints as to the difficulty of executing judgments in Egypt 
suggests that such a procedure is as necessary in the case of non- 
tradens as in that of traders. What is needed, in particular, is the 
influence which would be exerted upon debtors by the risk of 
bankruptcy proceedings being initiated against them. On the other 
hand, we believe much of tlie apprehension which would be caused 
by any proposal in the above sense to be due to the I'act that, in the 
absemie of an arrangement with his creditors, Egyptian bankruptcy 
law contains no provision for the ultimate discharge of an insolvent 
debtor until his debts are paid in full. In our opinion, some 
provision in that sense would be definitely in the public interest, 
whether as regards traders or as regards many debtors who are 
technically non-traders. Permanent inability to free himself of 
heavy indebtedness deprives a man of enterprise, who has once met 
with misfortune, of aU incentive to exert himself in the future, with 
con8ec|uent loss to the community" and no compensating advantage 
for his creditors. Of this fact, no less than of the fraudulent 
evasion of payment of their debts by non-traders, the history of 
Egypt since the crisis of 1907 provides ample illustrations. We 
should, therefore, be in favour of extending bankruptcy proceedings 
to non-traders; but we should desire such proceedings to be followed, 
subject to duo precautions, by the liberation of the debtor from his 
debts, even when his assets are insufficient to meet his debts in full. 

180. Nothing above contained is in any way in conflict with the Special commercial 
retention of special provisions as to certain commercial contracts, contracts. 

Our only doubt would be whether the conditions which attract the 
application of such special provisions should be identical as to all 
such contracts or even as to all the incidents of the same contract. 

To take the case of partnership as an illustration, we see no reason 
why the entire estate of the members of a partnership constituted 
for purposes of gain should not be available to meet debts contracted 
for the purposes of the partnership, even though the partnership 
might not he a commercial one according to the existing definition ; 
on the other hand, the very nature of many such partnerships would 
be so far iuoonsisteut with the contracting of heavy liabilities as to 
render any special publicity for the deed of partnership unnecessary. 

It is, however, unnecessary for ns to attempt to work out such 
questions with any completeness at the present stage. 

190. It follows from the foregoing discussion that, as at present General conclusion 
advised, we are in favour of the suppression of any general distinction as to distinction 
betw'een civil and commercial latv, while we recognise that for certain a,^dnou trTdeiT 
commercial oontiacta special provision must be made. As regards 

the admissibility of evidence, we are in favour of rules of gener:il 
application which would he nearer to those of commercial than to 
tho.so of civil procedure. As regards bankruptcy proceedings, we are 
convinced that their extension to non-traders, out with the addition 
of provisions for the ultimate dischnrge of debtors, would render the 
administi'ation of justice markedly more efficient, particularly as 
regards execution, and would tend to raise the standard of business 
morality. At the smue time we recognise that these are matters as 
to w'hich w’ider discussion, and especially discussion with responsible 
persons w'hose opinions do not c^'incido with our own, is essential 
Doforo any action is taken. 

191. Should the distinction between civil and commercial law AssesBora. 
bo suppi*e8sed, the assessors wdio at present form part of the Mixed 
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Tribunals of First Instance for the trial of commercial cases would 
naturally disappear. We have no evidence before us as to whether 
they are regarded by the commercial community as constituting any 
special safeguard for the comprehension of commercial questions. If 
there is any such feeling, we should see no objection to the Tribunal 
—or even single judges—sitting with assessors in cases as to which 
they desired expert advice as to commercial usage; but we should 
prefer that such assessors should not have votes. Even if the 
distinction is retained, we should recommend that the employment 
of assessors should be optional, and that it should also be permissible 
in cases heard by tY single judge. 

192. As already stated (paragraph 168), the Commercial Codes 
need throughout to he completed itnd brought up to date. We 
propose here to deal only with two questions—that of companies and 
that of negotiable instruments. 

193. A general law as to companies is badly needed. The Com¬ 
mercial Codes do little more than provide that companies shall be 
brought into existence by individual Khedivial finnans—a system 
which has been generally abandoned elsewhere. Thereafter they are 
under no obligations as to the conduct of their business ; the undue 
distribution of their assets amongst their shareholders ; the I’egistra 
tion of debentures; the making of returns, &c. As regards the 
position of debenture holders it may not be without interest to 
remark that there has been some tendency to- appoint so-called 
“ trustees ” for debenture holders; the uncertainty of the legal 
position of such “trustees” may be gauged by the fact that there 
is no real French equivalent for the word “trustee.” We imagine 
that in many cases the debenture holders of Egyptian companies 
would be found to be in the position of unsecured creditors. Whether 
such priority for debenture holders as results from a floating charge 
upon the assets, or any and what other property, should be legalised, 
is a matter upon which the opinion of some of the leading members 
of the commercial community might be useful. 

194. As regards bills of exchange and promissory notes it will be 
necessary, whenever the code is revised, to decide between the Con¬ 
tinental system, as represented by the uniform law recently agreed 
on at The Hague, and the English system. Subject to the opinion 
of leading bankers, English and French, wo should be in favour of 
the adoption of the Continental system, as more in harmony with 
local judicial traditions. We suggest taking the opinion of leading 
bankers, because we believe that from a monetary point of view 
Egypt is so far dependent on the London money market that there 
might be a sufficient case for breaking with the traditions of the 
Mixed Tribunals. As regards cheques, the preponderant extent to 
which they are used by the British community appears to us a 
sufficient reason for following the English practice. 

195. The law as to maritime commerce, which in France forms 
part of the Commercial Code, is, in Egypt, contained in separate 
codes. The slight extent to which they are applied in practice can 
be best gauged by the fact that during the thirty or forty years 
during which they have been in force—years marked elsewhere by 
strenuous efibrts to secure international uniformity in shipping law— 
neither have been amended, nor has any amendment of them been 
suggested. It will probably be sufficient to observe that if there 
should in the future he any considerable increase in shipping litiga¬ 
tion in Egypt, a revised Code of Maritime Commerce would become 
necessary. 


• We ought to acknowledge our indebtedness in connection witli the present 
chapter to a Memorandum on the Commercial Codes by Mr. F. K. Sanderson, formerly 
lecturer in commercial law at the Khedivial Law Scliool and now judge of the Native 
Tribunals. 
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Chapter XXI— Penal Code. 

196. We have ali’eady observed (paragiuph 163) that it will Necessity for 

probably be necessary to' publish a revised Penal Code. Our revision, 

recommendations in favour of concurrent jurisidiction between the 

three grades of criminal Courts would logically result in the abolition 
of the hard-and-fast distinction at present existing between criminal 
and delictual penalties and of minimum penalties. We should 
propose to take advantage of such abolition to assimilate in name 
the penalties of detention and imprisonment with labour, which are 
already identical in their nature. These changes would involve a 
readjustment of penalties throughout the code, so that the publica¬ 
tion of a revised text of the code would be desirable, if not necessary, 
apart from any change of substance in the definition or grouping of 
offences. 

197. In these circumstances the moment would appear opportune Ponal Code 

for remedying other defects in the code; and, as was recognised v.dien inadequate to meet 
the code was partially revised in 1904, there is need for considerable 
further revision. 'I'he definitions of offences were originally framed ’ 

to meet the circumstances of a political, social, and economic organi¬ 
sation which has passed away, with the result that they are out of 
harmony with the circumstances of to-day. To quote specific 
instances; the chapters on Offences against the Security of the 
State have but little connection with the dangers to which the 
modern political organisation is exposed ; the provisions of the code 
for the protection of women and children are out of harmony with 
the quickened moral sense of the community as to such matters ; 
the articles as to injury to property take no account of modern 
industrial development, and m particular of the extent to which 
modern life is dependent on public services of a mechanical nature ; 
and, lastly, the articles dealing with frauds leave unpunished forms 
of fraud incidental ii» changed commercial conditions. Without 
expressing any opinion on the draft Swiss Federal Penal Code, we 
may refer to it as illustrating, by provisions for which no precedents 
are to be found in the French Code, several of the points above 
referred to. 

198. We have had the advantage of being able to examine the Draft Tangier 

draft Penal Code recently prepared by one of our number for Penal Code 
submission to the Commission on the organisation of justice for the , 

International Zone of Tangier. That draft, while based on the revision] 

Egyptian Native Penal Cede, has made free use of the draft Swiss 

Code, which may be taken as, in some respects, representing the 
clash of French and .German ideas, and of the Indian Penal Code, 
which is based on English law. The draft, as a draft for use in 
Tangier, has still to bo examined by the French and Spanish 
delegates; and, apart from the fact that for reasons special to 
Tangier it omits several chapters which would be necessary for use in 
Egypt, we are not prepared to recommend it for adoption in Egypt 
without further criticiu examination. But we are of opinion that it 
mi^ht usefully serve as a basis for discussion before such a Commission 
as 18 suggested in paragraph 170 supra. 


Chapter XXII.— Code of Criminal Procedure. 

199. We have in the earlier parts of our report considered General principles 
the more important mattera of principle requiring to be dealt already discussed, 
with in a revised Code of Criminal Procedure. In particular the 
organisation and powers of the several grades of Court exercising 
jurisdiction in criminal matters are dealt with in Part II, our 
recommendations with respect thereto being summarised in 
Chapter XI; while criminnl nroq^pnlinn'^ form the subject-matter 
of the whole of Part III. 

200. As regards more matters of detail, decisions with respect Questions of detail 
if..,..>to Would more properly be taken when the revised code comes 
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to be drafted. Amongst matters which might then be considered we 
should be glad to see included the right of aggrieved persons to 
compound offences, either with or without the approval of the Court, 
according to the nature of the oflence: a power for the Public 
Prosecutor to withdraw a prosecution with the consent of the Court 
or of the enquiring magistrate; a power for the prosecution, with 
the consent of the Court, to withdraw minor counts, upon a con¬ 
viction being obtained on one or more counts, and the extension to 
the Court of a mudiria judge of rules as to charges on the general 
lines of those in force before Assize Courts. 


Paet V.—Safegtjaeds for the Protection of the Eights and 
Interests of Foreigners. 


Chapter XXIII.— Introductory. 

201. Assuming the recommendations contained in the preceding 
parts of our report to be adopted, we shall have put the Foreign 
Office in a position to reply to requests from foreign Governments 
for inl'ormation as to the broad lines both of the judicial organisation 
and of the legislation under which their colonies would pass upon 
the disappearance of the Capitulations. We referred at the outset 
of our report (paragraphs 2, 3) to the form in which the like infor¬ 
mation has been provided by the French Government as to the 
regime which the Powers are asked to accept for their colonies in 
French Morocco, and to our reasons for not attempting, at the 
present stage, to embody our recommendations in draft laws. And 
we conceive that, from the point of view of the Powers, the form 
adopted by us is the more convenient one. We have, in fact, had 
occasion to study the Morocco dahirs with some care ; and while we 
cannot but recognise the broad-minded spirit by which they are 
characterised, we find numerous points of detail on which it would 
have been more convenient for the representatives of foreign interests 
to be consulted before rather than after legislation. In no case, 
however, can such matters of detail be regarded as essential; if the 
policy sketched out by the responsible Power is approved in its 
broad lines, the responsibility for details can safely and advan¬ 
tageously be left to it. Our analysis of the present condition of the 
Egyptian Codes provides ample proof of the disadvantages ot any 
other course. But, however that may be, our recommendations so far 
have this in common with the French proposals for Morocco—that they 
are designed to meet existing conditions, and are liable to legislative 
modification in the future, as circumstances may require. What we 
propose more particularly to consider in the present part is those 
points as to which the Powers may very reasonably desire specific 
guarantees for the future, som6 reference to which might properly 
find a place in a treaty. Some of such guarantees—such as those 
as to legislation, as to general equality of treatment betw'een nations, 
or again between natives and foreigners —are outside the terms of 
our reference ; we deal only with such as relate to judicial organisa¬ 
tion and kindred subjects. So far as proposed safeguards relate to 
matters already dealt with in earlier portions of our report our task 
consists in selecting the particular provisions for which a special 
degree of immutability might reasonably be asked; as regards a 
number of other matters, the consideration of which we have deferred 
till the present part, we make, for the sake of completeness, a 
nmnber of recommendations as to which any special immutability 
would, in our opinion, be out of place. 


Chapter XXIV.— Persons entitled to Special Privilege as Foreigners. 

202. The immunities resulting from the Capitulations are at 
present enjoyed by all subjects, citizens, and protected subjects of 
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the Treaty Powers. Half a century ago the question which most 
often gave rise to conflicts between the Egyptian Government and 
the various Powers was the claim of the latter to grant protection to 
persons of Ottomon nationality. That claim is now^ no longer 
persisted in ; but the extension of the colonial possessions ot the 
Treaty Powers, combined with increasing iacilities for travemng, is 
having tlie effect of extending the benefit of the Capitulations to 
classes of persons who are entirely outside their original purpose. 

The fact that the whole of the northern littoral of Africa has]passed, 
or is passing, into the possession of Treaty Powers or under tlieir 
protection, seems destined, in particular, to give rise to much 
mconvenieuce if the claim is persisted in, that the whole o le 
inhabitants of the regions in question are entitled to the full benent 

of the Capitulations in Egypt. _ _ „ , . • xr r 

203 While in one sense the general abolition of the immunities Need for 
resultingfrom the Capitulations will lessen thepractical inconveniences restrictions, 
resulting from this extension ot their applicaUon, we fefl ^at> ui 
another sense, the special character of the privileges which will be 
retained by foreigners will bring into greater prominence the anomaly 
of extending them to the classes under discussion. To take a case 
which raises no controversial question, it is not unnatural that, so 
lomras British Consular Courts continue to exercise criminal juris- 
dicSon in Egypt, a native stoker from British Somaliland should be 
tried by those Courts for oflences committed by him ; but we feel 
that the fact that, in the future, such a man should have the rignt 
to demand a majority of European judges on his trial by ari Egyptian 
Court would constitute an unjustifiable outrage on the leelmgs o 
educuteil Egyptians. Such a situation we sliould regret, both as 
needlessly offensive to native susceptibilities and because it|WOuld pro¬ 
vide an argument for the complete suppression of privileges for whidi, 
as Englishiiien, wo consider that there is a legitimate place, ihe 
same cfifficiilty is already being experienced in Tunis, and is destined 
to be felt in Morocco, and, wo should presume, in_ Tripoli; and, it 
once the question is looked at as a whole, we should imagine that the 
interests of the different Powers are identical. 

204. Broadly speaking, we should be glad to see any special RecommendationB 
privileges restricted in principle to persons of European ancestry, 
though we should see no objection to their extension to poisons 
domiciled in the home possessions of a Treaty Power, and there 
enjoying the full rights of citizenship. In order to avoid controversy, 
it might also be advisable to include such persons of Ottoman 
nationality as are at present recognised as enjoying foreign protection. 

But while we believe that the adoption of rules on the lines above 
indicated would facilitate our own tusk and would prevent difliculties 
in the future, we recognise that the whole question is a diplomatic, 
rather than a legal, one. 


Chapter XXV .—Judicial Organisation. 

205. We have throughout the present report^ repeatedly Object of chapter 
assumed that the composition of the Bench for the trial of mixed 
cases will, or may be, ditFerent from that for the trial of puiely native 
cases; while, at the same time, we have assumed throughout that 
there will he one judicature and not two different ones. We first 
discuss in this chapter the exact form of the assurances to he given 
as to the composition of the Bench, and then deal with the eflect of 
the duality to which we have referred on organisation. . 

200. We understand it to be the view ot the British Govern- Composition of 
ineiit that whenever a foreigner is on his trial before a Court Court of several 
composed of more judges than one, or is party to a civil case before J S 
such a Court, ho should he entitled to require tha^ a majoiity ot 

the iudges should be foreign. . . , 

207. In the case of this trial by an .jissizc Court, if, as h^ Composrtao^f 
already been proposed, and as, by a majority, wo recommend, he is ° 
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Single judge in 
civil cases. 


Single judge m 
criminal cases. 


entitled to trial with assessors, we understand that there should he 
four such assessors, all of whom would be foreign if all the prisoners 
are foreigners, and two of whom would be foreign in the contrary 
case. 

208. In civil cases, tried either in first instance or in appeal by 
a single judge, any party being a foreigner would be entitled to 
require that the judge be foreign. 

209. In criminal cases when an accused person is a foreigner, 
we recommend the like provision in the case of mudiria judges, but 
not of markaz j udges. Of this proposal the exact effect would be as 
follows 


(1.) A foreigner would be liable to be tried in first instance by 
a niitiye markaz judge for offences the maximum penalty 
for which did not exceed three months’ imprisonment or 
fine of 20Z., any .higher maximum penalty entitling 
him (paragraph 60) to have the case transferred to a 
mudiria judge, who would be a foreigner. 

(2.) If the sentence actually passed were other than that of fine 
not exceeding 2Z., an appeal would lie (paragraphs 69, 
106) to the mudiria judge, who would be a foreigner. 


Non-liability to 
imprisonment 
without 
intervention of 
foreign judge. 


Petty offenders in 
cities and large 
towns. 


Enquiring 

magistrate. 


Public Prosecutors 
and police. 


Power,to waive 
privilege. 


Mited and native 
sides of Courts. 


210. As stated in Chapter III it is only in respect of outlying 
districts that we should propose to rely on native judges for the triM 
of even these petty offences when committed by foreigners. In such 
cases we see no objection to giving an assurance that an qccused 
person sentenced in first instance to imprisonment who has not been 
arrested before trial shall be entitled to be liberated on bail pending 
the hearing of an appeal. As we recommend later (Chapter XXVII a) 
that foreigners should not be arrested before trial without the 
co-operation of a foreign judge, no foreigner could be imprisoned, 
without the option of giving bail, whether as a preventive measure 
or m execution of a sentence, except after examination of his case by 
a foreign judge. 

211 . In Cairo, Alexandria, and Port Said, and probably in one 

towns, we regard it as important, in the interests 
01 public order, that these petty offences when committed by 
foreigners should be tried by foreign judges. 

212. As regards enquiries, we recommend tliat in all cases in 

which a foreigner is under arrest, the enquiry should, if so required 
by lura, be conducted by or be under the control of a foreign 
enquiring magistrate, ® 

213. A question arises whether any similar provision is required 
as regards members of the Public Prosecutor’s Department or police 
officers employed in connection with foreign cases. We have, 
^rher in the present report recorded our opinion that an increased 
it^opean element will be necessary in both clepartmonts ; and in the 
cities and districts where foreigners are numerous we have no doubt 
that, as a matter of policy, those elements would he freely used in 
connection with foreign cases. But, in view of the uneven local 
distribution of the foreign population and of the occasional great 
imgency of criminal enquiries, we are unable to recommend any 
binding provisions in this sense. The foreign enquiring magistrate, 
taken in connection with our recommendations later as to arrest 
and search-warrants in section A of Chapter XXVII appeal- to 
us to provide entirely adequate safeguards. 

214. We are of opinion that in no case should foreign privilege 
be regarded as a matter of public policy (“ ordre public ”) which 
cannot be waived by the persons concerned. It should, in all cases, 
require to be claimed, and to be claimed before the merits of the case 
are examined. It should also, as regards civil contracts, be capable 
01 being waived by agreement in advance. 

215. Wherever there is a considerable amount of mixed work 

1 - 1^0 n effect to be given to the provisions as to the 
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composition of the Bench for mixed cases by a systematic division of 
work between mixed and native chambers or single-judge Courts 
Where, on the other hand, the mixed work forms but a small 
fraction of the general work of the Court, wo should anticipate that 
special chambers for mixed work will be made up as occasion requires. 

In neither case should we propose that individual judges should be 
permanently allocated to one side or other of the Courts. In one 
respect, however, a definite distinction will almost necessarily exist 
between the mixed and native sides. The differences as to judicial 
languages (see paragraph 232 infra) will, we conceive, require the 
creation of separate mixed and native registries, a separation which 
will, in our opinion, be sufficiently wide to involve the^ existence 
of cwo di.stincb .sections or “sides” of the various Courts aud 
Tribunals. 

216. The duality of the Courts will, in our opinion render Adminiatrativ 
it desirable that if the president of any given Court of Appeal or responsibility. 
Central Tribunal is a native the vice-president should be a foreigner, 
and vice versa. The responsibility of the abministrative work of the 
two sides would naturally be divided between the president and 
vice-president, according to nationality, but for the administration 
of the judicial work of the Courts we should propose to hold them 
jointly re.sponsible, according to a system which is not unfamiliar in 
Jilgypt. If it should be found that the numerical preponderance of 
the native element should leave the foreign judges with an unduly 
small measure of influence with respect to such matters as come 
before the general assemblies of the Courts and 'fribunals the 
difficulty might be met later by the delegation of a certain number 
of such matters to committees composed of equal numbers of the two 
elements. But our general experience leads us to believe that the 
influence of foreign judges is to a considerable extent independent of 
their numbers. 


Chapter XXVT.— Personal Status. 

217. We understand that it is at present being proposed to the General. 

French Government that the Consular Courts should retain their 
jurisdiction in matters of personal status for a period of three years, 

after which such jurisdiction should bo transferred to the unified 
Egyptian Courts. Provision has, therefore, to be made both for a 
period during which any jurisdiction of the new Coui'ts as to 
matters of personal status is exceptional and for the time when such 
jurisdiction will be a general one. In any discussion of the matter 
account has to be taken of the daliir as to the status of Frenchmen 
and foreigners in French Morocco, which is one of the most interesting 
documents furnished by the French Government in connection with 
the proposed abandonment of consular jurisdiction in that country. 

(See “ Bulletin Officiel ” of the Protectorate, No. 46 of the 12th 
September, 1913, p. 77.) The principles of that document have 
our general approval, though we should desire to study the various 
articles with considerable care before recommending their adoption 
for Egypt. The whole question was also examined exhaustively last 
year by the Tangier Commission at Madrid; and, as the fact that 
one of our number was a member of that Commission puts us in a 
position to explain the objects aimed at by the texts ultimately 
adopted, it may be convenient if we arrange our remarks by reference 
to tliose texts. 

218. The articles of the draft Organic Law of the Tangier Provisions of draft 
International Trib\mal as to personal status (which we quote in the Tangier law. 
French original) are as follows :— 

“ Article 25.—Le Tribunal International a une competence en 
mati^re de statut personnel qui s’dtend : 

“ 1. Aux afTaii’es intdressant des indigdnes non-musul- 
mans et non isradlites; 
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“ 2. Aux aflfaires interessant des dtrangers autres que 
ceux qui sent reconnus comme ressortissants d’une Puissance 
ayant k Tanger un tribunal consulaire avec compdtence en 
matidre de statut personnel; 

“ 3. Aux affaires litigieuses relatives h, des successions, 
ou il y a des personnes do nationalites diverses en cause ; 

“ 4. Aux affixires de pension alimentaire oh les per¬ 
sonnes en cause sont de nationalitds diverses. 

“ Article 26.—Ce tribunal a en outre qualitd pour trancher 
toute question prejudicielle de statut personnel soulevde 
au cours d’une instance dont il est regulidrenient saisi. 

“ Ndanmoins, la ddcision sur une question serablable n’aura 
force de chose jugde, mdme it I’dgard des parties en cause, 
qu’aux fins du i)roccs oti la question a dtd soulevde. 

“ Article 27.—En mafibre de succession, le Tribunal International 
applique le droit national du de cujus; on matibre de 
pension alimentaire entre des parties de nationalitds 
diverses, il applique les dispositions de la Idgislation 
tangdroise. 

“ Dans les autres matibres de statut personnel, il applique le droit 
national des parties, ou, dans le cas oh il n’y a pas d’autre 
droit qui est applicable, les dispositions de la legislation 
tangdroise. 

“Article 28.—Dans Tapplication d’un droit national enmatibre 
de statut personnel et loi'sque ce droit varie suivant la 
race, la confession ou le domicile des intdressds, le 
Tribunal International tient compte des modalitds qui en 
rd.sultent suivant leur race, confession ou lieu d’origine. 

“ Article 29.—Tout testament passe h I’dtrangcr est valable 
aux fins de tout proebs devant le Tribunal International, 
s’il a dtd passd dans les formds prdvues au droit national 
du testateur ou dans celles prdvues par la Idgislation 
tangdroise.” 


Jurisdiction as to 
natives. 


Jurisdiction over 

non-treaty 

foreigners. 


Provision for 
abandonment of 
consular 
jurisdiction. 


219. Paragraph 1 of article 25 raises the question of the juris¬ 
diction, if any, to be given to the new Courts as regards questions of 
the personal status of natives. The question is one which will 
require careful examination, but it is one of great delicacy, and its 
solution scarcely seems necessary for the purposes of the present 
report, 

220 . Paragrapli 2 of article 25 has a double bearing. In the 
first place it recognises the duty of the State to provide Courts for 
the decision of questions concerning persons domiciled in the country 
who are not subjects of a Treaty Power. The jurisdiction resulting 
from this obligaticax might be exercised from the outset, even 
though the Treaty Powers may continue to exercise jurisdiction for a 
limited period. 

221 . But the paragraph is further drafted so as to allow of the 
gradual voluntary sxirrender of their jurisdiction by the several 
Powers. It appeared to the Madrid (Jommissiou that, so soon as 
an International Tribunal was established which should command 
general confidence, and which should take over most of the jurisdic¬ 
tion at present exercised by Consular Courts, it was not improbable 
that the several Powers would come to recognise the inutility of 
maintaining their Consular Courts for the strictly limited purposes 
which remained, and that in that case it would be convenient that 
the withdrawal of a Consular Court should result in the International 
Tribunal’s automatically taking its place. If there should be any 
difficidty in arranging a three years’ limit, it might be worthy of 
consideration whether tlie like system could be usefully adopted 
here. 


Jurisdiction where 222. Paragraphs 3 and 4 of article 25 deal with typical cases in 
no oth^ Court is j Consular Court can do substantial justice, because persons 
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of different nationalities are necessary parties to the decision of the 
oase. We recommend tliat the like powers be asked for the new 
Courts, even during the transitional period, 

22.3, Article 26 deals with a difficulty which has constantly 
been experienced both before the Mixed and the Native Tribunals. 
In practice the Mixed Tribunals have been driven to decide questions 
ol personal status arising incidentally before them, notwithstanding 
the fact that their Organic Law is formal in the contrary sense, in 
order to prevent grave injustice. We recommend that the like 
power be asked for the new Courts. 

22 1. Articles 27 and 28, which provide for the application of 
the national law of the parties in cases relating to personal status 
are in substantial agreement with the provisions of the Morocco 
dahir above alluded to. 

225. Article 27 provides for the case of there being no national 
law applicable, either sub-section 1, because the dispute is between 
persons of different nationality, or sub-section 2 for other reasons, 
such as that the person on whose nationality the law depends has 
more nationalities than one, or nu nationality, or that his national 
law contains no provisions as to the matter in dispute. The last- 
mentioned case arises when an Ottoman Christian has adopted one of 
the Protestant faiths which do not treat personal status as a religious 
matter. To meet such cases it is desirable that there should be some 
code of personal status for non-Moslems whose personal status is 
determined neither by their nationality nor by their religion. 

Article 28 is based on the fact that the assumption under- 
lying art icle 27, that nationality is decisive of personal status, is not 
of univeisal application. Personal status all over the East is a 
matter of religicm rather than of nationality. In other cases, when 
several races .uv included m the same nationality, personal status 
varies from race to race. Finally, English law treats personal status 
as a matter of ilomicil rather than of nationality. The latter theory 
must break down as regards British subjects domiciled in Egypt 
so soon as the abolition of the Capitulations renders British sub¬ 
jects in general capable of accjuiring an Egyptian domicil. 
Article 28 then proposes to substitute for actual domicil the domicil 
of origin. 

_ 227. Finally, article 20 makes provision for the double fact that 
foreigners, ill the making of wills, will probably prefer to follow their 
national forms, while the fact that the possible absence of the 
machinery neces.sary for complying with the formalities required by 
their national law renders it desirable that there should be some form 
provided by Egyptian law which may be used by everybody. 

228. Wo are of opinion, speaking generally, that any treaty 
to be made should not be incompatible with legislation on the lines 
above (li> cv ’ 


Chapter XXV11.— Miscellaneous. 


(a.) Arrrsi (nid f^rarch Wai’rants. 

221 ). The existing law ot the iSalive Tribunals requires that all 
persons arrested without a warrant shall be brought before a magistrate 
of the Parquet witliin twenty-four hours. Distances are sometimes 
considerable, and it is not always found possible to comply with 
the law, although wo are not aware ot broaches of it having gi^mn 
rise to actions in diunages. We see no objection to a treaty assu¬ 
rance being given that every foreigner arrested without a warrant 
shtill bo scut bbforG ii Europoun nuigistrutG on tho day of his urrost or 
on the day following, unless in the meantime such a magistrate shall 
nftV 0 issuod a for his further doteutiou. In isolated cases 

the prisoner might not actually reach the magistrate within the 
period named. 


Questions of 
personal status 
arising 
incidentally. 


National law to 
be applied. 


Case where no 
national law is 
applicable. 
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930 Fxcent in cases of flagrant delict, or cases assimilable 
theret^we “colZd forei|aers be liablo to arrest before tod 

only on the warrant of a European magistrate. for the 

^231 The like rule should apply to search warrants tor tne 

search of any premises or portion of premises used exclusive y 

private residence by a foreigner. 


(b.) Judicial Languages. 

T-AT airita. we recommend, however, that the othei judicial 

ing the jurisdiction of the native side.) 

(c.) Bar. 

233 It is clear that all persons already admitted to P}®^ ®ither 
before leMSed or the Native Tribunals 

who have satisfied the conditions for ^^ tive Bar. 

while being unable, to ““PA’J‘^PA“tKtum, persons 

For foreigners, we o“bin be entflled to 

!dmUsbrto“he‘Egypfa Bar,® and f^^ 

^Co^^dir^ruAef pfafSnSs before Egyptian Courts 

‘pinion that a training in teiHlfA 

iTiiarrrsk-pHkksft 

:dmtfo"K?n tXSTe leeommead that an Egyptian 
qualification be insisted upon. 


(d.) Theory of the Mixed Interest. 

234. Wo have described in paragraph 42 
“ the mixed interest,” which has, in the past, been used by the Mixed 
Tr‘tar a: a means of ^tending their 

to iTsidM Whether it is desirable tliaLtlm existence of a mixed 
interest should suffice to transfer a ^ no 

native side of the Courts to that of the ^ , V ® 

sufficient reason, either theoretical or practical, for its a g » 

wSar Zctoation of snob a Supremo Court as we have prop W 
Lould furnish a sufficient answer to any allegation that foreign 

fa^Sal invested - Egyp^. *te aTe “nfirdt 

thU Vtw by the bcrliing frequency with whiA 

are already making use of collusive assignments of debts m order 

, . Wo notice Unit ill Fioncli Morocco loreiBnors, while oligihlo lor ndmiBWoa to 
the Bar, are reijuired to hold a French legal diploma. ^ ^ 
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to obtain the advantage of the greater availability of the Native 
Tribunals in the collection of debts due to them from natives. 


(e.) Government responsibility. 

235. For the due observance of the undertakings given by the Right of recourae 
Egyptian Government as to the treatment of foreigners, as for their ourta. 
protection against arbitrary administrative action in general, the 
best safeguard is their right to sue the Government before the 
ordinary Courts. That the new Courts will be less zealous to protect 
the rights of foreigners than are the existing Mixed Tribunals we 
see no reason to believe. 'I'he experience of the State Legal 
Department before the Mixed and Native Tribunals respectively 
lends no colour to any such idea. If it is desired by the Powers that 
a definite undertaking be given that the existing right of recourse 
to the Tribunals be not taken away, v/e should see no objection to its 
being given. 

23G. There is, however, one distinction to be remarked between Restrictions on 
Egyptian and French Courts—that the Egyptian Courts have powers of Conrts. 
jurisdiction in administrative as well as in civil matters. Under 
such jurisdiction the Courts are restricted to the awarding of 
damages in respect of the violation of vested rights, and it is, of 
course, csseiitial that such restriction should be maintained. The 
definition of the restriction in the Egypti an Codes is, how evaiU-iar 
—froiHr-elear, and its dimitations are not adhered to in practice. In 
our opinion it would Ije advisable to redraw it, and in this connection 
the corresponding definition in the French Morocco Code (see 
article 8 of the Law of Judicial Organisation) might be usefully 
examined. 

237. Articles 79 and 80 of the French Morocco Code of Con- Extent of 
tracts and Obligations attempt further to define the nature of the 
Government’s responsibility for the wrongful acts of its agents. * 7* 

The question will re(juire examination when the chapter on quasi¬ 
delicts in the revised Civil Code is drafted. It has already been the 
object of discussion with the French Government in connection 
with the negotiations referred to in paragraph 176 with reference 
to the registration of title to land ; and a definition involving wider 
responsibdity on the part of the Egyptian Government than that 
imposed bv article 80 of the Morocco Code was then criticised by 
the French Government as inadecpiate. For the moment it will be 
sufficient to say that, in the absence of a special text, the decided 
cases show that the Government would be held responsible in a 
measure sufficient to protect all legitimate interests of private 
persons. The matter can be further examined whenever a special 
text is drawn. 


Part VI. 


Chapter XXVIII. —Personnel and Conditions of Service of Judges* 

238. Before dealing with the personnel of the judges of the Existingpewonnel. 
unified Courts, it may be convenient to give particulars of the 
existing judicial staflP, distinguishmg. as regards foreign judges, 
between those of British and those of non-British nationality. In 
the two Courts of Appeal the figures are as follows:— 


— 

British. 

Non-British 

Forcig^ners. 

Natives. 

Native Court 

8 

2 

17 

Mixed Court 

1 

9 

6 

Total. 

1 ^ 

11 

23 


9U 
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In the Central Tribunals, including judges delegated to act as 
summimy judges, the figures are :— 


— 

British. 

Non-British 
Foreigners. 

j Natives. 

Native Tribunals 

6 


169 

Mixed Tribunals 

2 

SO 

15 

Total 

8 

30 

184 


Requirements 
for unified Courts. 


Numbers of 
native judges 
required 


Numbers of 
foreign judges 
required. 


The total number of judges.is therefore 265, of whom 17 are Britisb, 
41 non-British foreigners, and 207 are natives. With those there 
should be mentioned the magistrates of the two Public Prosecutors’ 
Departments or Parquets, 11 (including 1 non-British foreigner) in 
the case of the Mixed Parquet and 182 (all Egyptian) in the case of 
the Native Parquet. 

239. The number of judges which will be required for the 
unified Courts, if the organisation proposed by us is adopted, can be 
only approximately estimated, either as regards foreign or as regards 
native judges. 

240. As regards native cases, the transfer of criminal enquiries 
from the Parquet to enquiring magistrates (see paragraph 112) will 
necessarily involve the transfer to the Bench of a certain number of 
magistrates at present included in the Parquet. The extension of 
the powers of the mudiria judge (see paragraphs 61, 67) should result 
in some economy of judicial time, as against which must be set 
possible difficulties in the way of adjusting the distribution of 
markaz judges (see paragraph 51). And, finely, we incline to the 
view that native cases are tried at present somewhat faster than is 
altogether desirable or than is likely to be the case in the unified 
Courts. The staff of the Parquet, so far as not transferred to the 
Bench, will be available for the Public Prosecutor’s Department. 
The intimate relations we propose between that department and the 
police (see Chapter XIII) imply a certain elasticity in fixing the 
numbers of the staff, as there will be a certain margin of work which 
can be done by one or the other. Nothing in our proposals 
definitely^ tends towards increase of staff; and, as pointed out m the 
chapter just referred to, the organisation we propose should be 
administratively more efficient. To sum up, wo observe that the 
steady tendency during recent years has been both fur the judicial 
work and, with it, the judicial staff to increase, the increase of judges 
desired by the Ministry of Justice being always retarded by financial 
considerations; and we scarcely anticipate that unification will of 
itself involve any demand for increased native staff, taking the Bench 
and Public Prosecutor’s Department together. 

241. As regards foreign judges, we anticipate the necessity for 
a slight, but only a slight, increase of numbers. On the one hand, 
a part of the work of the Consular Courts will be taken over, and 
there.will be an increase of the number of Central Tribunals having 
jurisdiction over foreigners, in each of which some small margin of 
judicial force will be necessaiy. In the same sense we have assumed 
that the foreign stiffening oi the Tribunals for the trial of purely 
native cases will he somewhat increased; and provision, the exact 
measure of which will depend on political considerations, must be 
made for some foreign element in the Public Prosecutor’s Depart¬ 
ment. On the other hand, as we have seen, the foreign population, 
with respect to which Egyptian Courts will, for the first time, have 
general jurisdiction, represents little more than 1 per cent, of the 
total population; while the judicial organisation we have outlined 
and the improvements in procedure on which we touch later should, 
m our opinion, effect a real economy of judicial time. For the Courts 
themselves, as distinct from the Public Prosecutor’s Department, we 
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should fix at ten the maximum limit of the increase in the number 
of foreign judges which may be found necessary. 

242. We have no statistics enabl'mg us to judge with accuracy Distribution of 

of the probable distribution of the judges between the Courts of sfff erent 

different grades. On such statistics as are available, Mr. Percival grades, 
has attempted a rough estimate as follows:— 

Supreme Court: 10 {6 foreign). 

Appeal Courts: 40 (16 to Id foreign). 

Central Tribunals: 160 first class and 100 markaz judges (40 to 
50 foreign). 

We desire not to be held to the accuracy of this estimate, but it is 
in general accordance with the results arrived at in the preceding 
paragraphs, and is probably as accurate as any other which could be 
made on the materials at our disposal. 

243. As regards native judges, the necessary staff is already Question of 
available. As regards foreigners, we understand that the Egyptian recruiting of 
Government would desire in principle to rt'tain in its service the 

foreign judges who are at pre.sent in the Mixed and Native Tribunals; fo, futwe 
and, although a certain number of such judges may be expected, for 
reasons of age or otherwise, to regard the date of the reorganisation 
of the Courts as a suitable one for retirement, it may reasonably be 
hoped that the services of the great majority of them would continue 
to be available. The question of the recruiting of foreign judges 
would therefore appear to be rather one of policy for the future 
than one having any immediaLe and fundamental hearing on the 
inauguration of the unified Courts. The question of future policy is 
discussed in the remainder of the present chapter. 

244. We should anticipate that one of the principal preoccupa- Need both for 

tiona of the foreign Governments with whom negotiations are to be British and 
carried on will relate to the proportions in which foreign judges will judges 

in the future be British and non-British respectively. In our ^ ^ ’ 

opinion, Ibreign judges of both categories will be required. We have 

already alluded (paragraph 101) to the part which we hope will be 
played by the new Courts in working out a system in which 
“ Mohammcd iu sentiment, French law, and English methods of 
administration " may be harmonised ; and the reasons which have led 
ue to recommend the inclusion in the Supreme Court of native judges, 

Brltisli judges, and noii-Brltish foreign judges are not without their 
application to the Courts as a whole. The civil and criminal law or 
Egypt is, and is likely to remain, so definitely Continental in type as, 
in our opinion, to render neces.sai’y the inclusion in the magistracy of 
a substantial number of Contiuental-trained judges. On the other 
baud, the law Courts, both iii their capacity of agents for enforcing 
the law and ns possessing the power to mould it by decided cases, 
are, in a sense, instruments of government; and a substantial British 
element is equally necessary in order to ensure the comprehension by 
the Courts of tho policy guiding the development of the country’s 
institutions.* Nor is it less essential that the Courts should be in 
TOasouably close touch with the governed. In view of the cosmo¬ 
politan character of the business community in Egypt, the composition 
of the magistracy in any Courts of general jurisdiction cannot well 
be otherwise than somewhat cosmopolitan. 

245. t)n the other baud, we ai-c not prepared to recommend Fixed proportions 
that tmy fixed proportions between the different elements should be unde»irable. 
laid down, either as regards the Courts as a whole or as regards any 

special Courts. In particular, to lay dowu any such proportion for 
particular Courts which should differ from the proportion obtaining 
m the Courts as a whole would render possibilities of promotion 
dependent on nationality, and would, in our opinion, be a fatal bar 

• We need only refer to the traditional attitude of the judiciary towards the 
exwutive in EngUsh-sjieaking countries to rr‘but any suggestion that we count on the 
British element on the Bench to give blind effect to the wishes of the executive. 
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Existing method 
of selection of 
mixed judges 
criticised. 


Age of 
recruiting. 


to the esprit de corps and homogeneity which are essential if a 
cosmopolitan magistracy is to be a success. It is no doubt the case 
that the special qualities* required in one grade of Court are not 
absolutely identical with those required in another. But in elabo¬ 
rating the scheme of distribution of work which we have recommended 
between the Supreme Court, the Courts of Appeal, and the Central 
Tribunals we have constantly kept in mind the question of promotion. 
The judges of the Central Tribunals 'will, we anticipate, be suffi¬ 
ciently numerous as compared with those of the Courts of Appeal to 
permit of genuine promotion by selection ; while at the same time 
the work of the Central Tribunals will involve sufficient reponsibility 
and should carry sufficient pay to provide a not unsatisfactory career 
for such judges as might fail to secure promotion. And the number 
of foreign judges in the Courts of Appeal will, in turn, be sufficient 
to provide a reasonable field of choice for promotion to the Supreme 
Court, The whole question reduces itself, therefore, to one of the 
recruiting of foreign judges for service in the Central Tribunalst or 
as mudiria or markaz judges; and while, as already stated, Ave are of 
opinion that there will be need both of British and non-British 
judges, we are no less strongly of opinion that the number of each 
category to be employed at any given time ought to be left to the 
decision of the British Government, as a part of its general 
responsibility for the good government of the country. 

246. We need scarcely observe that, judged by the criteria 
above laid down, the existing method of selection of mixed judges 
is open to almost every possible objection. Tho tendency of judges 
so appointed to regard themselves as the judicial representatives of 
their respective powers is, as the past history of the Mixed Tribunals 
has shown,t in definite conflict with the spirit which we regard as 
essential on the part of the unified Courts. Coming to Egypt ns 
they often do in, or after, middle life, the mixed judges have had 
singularly little acquaintance with the special conditions of Egypt 
and of Egyptian law, so far as it is not contained in the Mixed 
Codes. The principle of international equality has rendered necessary 
the inclusion of judges Avhose appointment has been justified neither 
by the importance of the interests in Egypt of the countries from 
which they liave come, by the numbers of the colony they represent, 
nor by any similarity between their national law and that of Egypt. 
And, finally, the distribution by nationality of seats in the Mixed 
Court of Appe^d has most prejudicially narrowed the field of choice 
for promotion to that Court. We refer to these objections only with 
a view to meeting any suggestion that the existing rules should be 
in any way perpetuated. 

247, We have alluded in the preceding paragraph to the danger 
of judges appointed from abroad being ignorant of the special con¬ 
ditions of Egypt. Assuming that Egyptian law is destined to 
develop on healthy lines, such danger cannot but tend steadily to 
increase; while the fact that all foreign judges will in the future be 
required to take some share in the hearing of native eases renders it 
very desirable that they should have some acquaintance with the 
Ai'abic language. For these reasons we recommend that they should 
enter the service of the Egyptian Government at as early an age as 
possible, which would almost necessarily involve some experience in 


• Notably, the Supreme Court will be so largely coucerued with questions of 
law that we have coa^ered wliether any Bpeciid representation of Continental 
tiaditious on that Court is desirable. We are, however, of opinion that no formal 
provi.sion in that sen.so is necessary. Having regard to the exceptional conditions of 
the country, the English lawyer who had given proof in a Court of Apfjeal, of his 
power to assimilate Continental principles of law would appear to us no loss well 
qualified than his ContinejitaJ colleague for the special work of tlie Supremo Court. 

t Promotion to Courts of Appeal or to the Supreme Court might, of course, be 
occasionally from other legal branches of the Croverument service, but the same 
general principles would apply. 

We ought to say that in this respect there has recently been a consideiablo 
change, 
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one of the other legal branches of the Egyptian service before their 
appointment to the Bench. 

248. It has long been felt that a better knowledge of Egyptian Selection from 
conditions would be secured if a substantial proportion of the foreign local foreign 
judges could be recruited locally. In the past this would have colonies, 
implied the taking of men who had made their mark at the local 

Bar ; and, although a few such appointments have been made with 
conspicuous success, it has been felt that lawyers* in large pi-actice 
have ordinarily too many local interests to permit of their free 
appointment. We have, however, reason to believe that a class of 
possible candidates for appointment is coming into existence, the 
continual gi'owth of which may help towards a solution of the 
problem. The first generation of lawyers practising before the 
Mixed Tribunals came almost entirely from Europe. Many of them, 
however, have made their homes in Egypt; and the sons of the more 
successful amongst them, after completing their legal studies, are 
now looking forward to an Egyptian career. Several such young 
men have, m recent years, been taken into the State Legal Depart¬ 
ment, where they are giving complete satisfaction. We have alluded 
above to the necessity of keeping the administration of justice in 
toucli with the foreign colonies; and if our recommendation be 
adopted, that future judges should enter the Government service 
young, we shoiild .strongly favour a policy under which appointments 
should freely be made from amongst the class just mentioned. Such 
a policy would, in particular, prevent all possibility of the recurrence 
of tlie difficulties which have arisen in the past from the claims of 
foreign Governments to a share in the selection of judges recruited 
from abroad, and from claims to formal international representation 
on the Bench. The only interest of the Egyptian Government tuid 
its British advisers would be to secure the best men available; it 
would be a matter of eutire indifference to them whether a promising 
young man was (to take the three colonies which are numerically the 
largest) a Frenchman, an Italian, or a Greek. 

249. The case of the British judges is a somewhat special one, Special case of 
owing to the fact that the British colony has shown less tendency to British judgea. 
mako Egypt its permanent home. But, as already stated, the 
employment of British judges is based on different considerations, 

such, we would observe, as have led the French Gevernment to 
employ French judges exclusively in the French zone of Morocco. 

For the ]ire.sont, at any rate, British judges would have more usually 
to bo recruited from home. 

250. It remains to consider the terras of tenure of judicial Tenure of judicial 
office. We consider it essential that judges of the Supreme Court office. 

and of the Courts of Appeal .should be irremovable, in the sense that 
they should not be liable to dismissal at the arbitrary will of the 
executive. At the present time mixed judges may be removed at 
auy time by the Court of Appeal without compensation for discipli¬ 
nary reasons or on grounds of health. Judges of the Native Court of 
Appeal are subject to an age limit; are liable to dismissal at any 
time for disciplinary I'easons after trial by the General Assembly of 
Court of Appeal; may find themselves compelled to retire on medical 
grounds; and finally may be removed on special terms as to pension 
by the Government at any time with the approval of a special 
majority of a committee of judges of the Court of Appeal. We regard 
the terms of tenure of office by judges of the Native Court of 
Appeal as reasonable and proper; and we recommend their adoption 
for judges of the Supreme Court and of the Courts of Appeal, the 
Supreme Court being substituted for the committee just mentioned. 

As regards judges of the Central Tribunals, we are of opinion that 


• Wo should rom&rk that there ia in Egypt no special class of practitioners 
corre.ipunding to English solicitors or to French “ avouds ”; and that advocacy as 
such has not proved sufficiently lucrative to produce any tendency (such as we 
uudurataud to exist, for instance, in America) towards a corresponding differentiation 
in practice. 
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the present terms of tenure of office of the foreign judges in the 
Native Tribunals of First Instance (which, save as to special provisions 
as to discipline, are identical with those of other public servants 
appointed by decree) offer entirely adequate safeguards. 

In concluding this report, we desire to acknowledge the assistance 
we have received in its preparation from the Secretaries of the 
Commission, Mr. J. Wathelet and Mr. R. G. Brunton, of the Ministry 
of Justice. 

MALCOLM MoILWEAITH. 
W. E. BRUNYATK. 

J. FI. PERCIVAL. 

Ministry of Justice, Cairo, May 1914. 


Note on the Assize Courts hy Mr. B) unyate. 

I am reluctant formally to dissent from my colleagues as to the 
trial of serious crimes. I anticipate, however, that when Englishmen 
are liable to he tried under Egyptian law, and when England 
is directly responsible for judicial organisation in Egypt, our adminis¬ 
tration of justice will receive greater attention than at present both 
from English lawyers and from English publicists; and I should 
probably be failing in my duty were I uot to place on record my opinion 
that if these matters should ever come under discussion at home in 
connection with some suspected miscarriage of justice, it might be 
difficult to defend either the existing organisation for native cases or 
the organisation for foreign cases proposed hy my colleagues. 

I concur in the view (paragraph 74) that the trial of serious 
crimes prior to 1905 was very defective. But I .take a slightly 
different view of the reason which justified the creation of the present 
Assize Courts and of the measure of their success. 

The difficulty formerly felt by judges of the Court of Appeal in 
deciding criminal cases in appeal on the papers is one which in felt by 
every English judge heaving appeals in witness actions.*^ That fact 
is not, however, regarded as an adequate reason for suppressing the 
right of appeal; and still less for causing all actions to be heard 
by judges of the Court of Appeal—if only because the latter measure 
would involve, as to some extent it has done in Egypt, so great a 
transfer of first-iustance judges to the Court of Appeal as practically 
to nullify its effect. The difficulty is met in England by restricting 
the role of the appellate judges, so far as regards the facts, to 
examining whether the judgment under appeal Is one which can 
properly stand. It is found that within the limits imposed by this 
restriction there is useful room for a right of appeal: and the liistory 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal has fully justified the recent admis¬ 
sion of appeal in criminal cases, notwithstanding the traditional 
respect for the unanimous findings of a jury. 

To these considerations I drew attention when the Assize Law 
was under discussion in 1904, in a memorandum in which I submitted 
that the appeal judges, in attempting to decide cases without regard 
to the findings of the Court below, had misconceived their proper 
functions, and that the essential thing was to take measures to 
improve first-instance judgments. The procedure actually adopted 
for trials before Assize Courts would, I think, have effected a very 
real improvement if applied to trials by judges of the Central 
Tribunals; but, looking back after ten years, I recognise it to have 
been very doubtful whether, even with an improved procedure, the 
judges of the Central Tribunals would have been sufficiently strong 
to justify the acceptance of their decisions as final when not 

• The difficulty here was specially felt as to criminal cases the hearing- 

of witnesses in civil actions is relatively rare. 
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manifestly erroneous. In any case, I agree that it would now be 
impossible to employ judges other than those of Courts of Appeal 
for the trial of serious crimes. 

I have ijo doubt that the vast m.yority of Assize judgments are 
perfectly satisfactory, and I fully recognise that a certain percentage 
of erroneous decisions must always exist. But, even as regards 
unanimous judgments, I have always felt that the absence of any 
power to review them is a considerable price to have paid for the 
institution of Assize Courts; and the impression has been strengtliened 
by a number of Assize cases which it has been my duty to examine. 
Of this view the draft lievision Law, in its initial form (paragraph 76), 
appears to me to have provided ample confirmation; and, without 
discussing (he draftomansbip of the law as it originally stood, I should 
desire that the creation of a Supreme Court should be made the 
occasion to introduce a power of revising even unanimous judgments. 
So far as I can^gather frojn what they-harvo-writtea (paragraphs 75 
and 78), I imagine that rny colleagues are more concerned to postpone 
a decision on the question than positively to dissent from the view 
just ex])rossed. 

I do not, however, find in such revision, review, or appeal, as is 
above discussed, any remedy for the difficulties incident to a majority 
judgment on the facts in a Court of three. In the relatively rare 
cases iu which the two sections of the Court arrive at clear conclusions 
which are mutually iuconaistent, it is possible that a Court of 
lievision might usefully decide between ttiem, if, as I observe, it is 
proposed in the draft law should not be the case, the minority view 
was placed before the Court of Revision as well as the majority view. 
But the more usual case is, perhaps, that in which all the members 
of the Court consider that there is some case against the accused, 
hut a majority or minority only, as the case may be, consider the 
evidence suificiont for a convictiun. 

The difficulty in such cases is recognised by my colleagues 
(paragraph 77); m substance, it is that the public regards with 
apprehension the possibility of conviction by a hare majority. The 
feeling is also shared by judges themselves, with the result that a 
judge who is hesitating is more likely to vote for an acquittal than 
for a conviction. I find in this fact the explanation of some, at least, 
of the unsatisfactory acquittals which have engaged the attention of 
the Government. 

For resolving (.louht.s of the type just mentioned, a Court of 
Revision deciding upon the papers appears to me unauitahle. The 
new draft of the Revision Law tacitly recognises this in providing 
for a re-trial if the decision of the Assize Court is given by a majority. 

I confess that I am not quite clear where, logically, the process 
ought to end. If a conviction by two to one is not satisfactory—as 
I agree it is not—on the ground that the matter is not free from 
reasonable doubt, I cannot see that the doubt is dissipated if, upon 
a ro-trial before five judges, the conviction is confirmed by three 
to two. 

My colleagues propose that the ro-trial be before the Supreme 
Court (paragraphs 70, 78). So far as I can ascertain, opinions are 
somewhat divided as to the number of cases in which decisions are 
taken by a majority. If my colleagues are correct in believing 
(paragraph 77) that a Court of four judges would be so often divided 
two atuj two as to make it a danger to public security to treat such 
division us a reason for acquittal, 1 should conclude that decision by 
a majority must be of very frequent occurrence. If so, the Supreme 
Court will bo Inundated with these appeals, and its numbers must 
Toe increased, a measure which would largely defeat our object in 
proposing the creation of the Court. In any case, my own feeling 
18 that the hearing dr 7iovo of criminal cases is not work suitable for 
such a Supremo Court as we have proposed. 

The best solution of the difficulty I can suggest is that Assize 
Courts should consist of four judges, and that the concurrence of 
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three judges should be necessary for a conviction. A majority of 
three to one might, I think, be safely accepted as final for all 
purposes, subject only to such revision as should he permitted in case 
of a unanimous decision. 

I treat equal division of the Court of four as involving acquittal; 
and I should not he afraid of an unduly large number of acquittals 
resulting from such division. According to ray experience of the 
manner in which opinions are formed in the course of discussion 
between a limited number of men, a judge who was hesitating would 
tend to go Avith the majority of his colleagues. I should expect, 
therefore, that equal division would be relatively rare; and when it 
occurred, the case, subject to revision for manifest error, would not 
appear to me one in which a conviction would he justified. I should 
anticipate that such cases would he almost entirely cases in which at 
present there is a majority acquittal; hut however that may he, I 
should he more anxious as to the effect oj such acquittals on public 
security if my colleagues”Arne not proposing (paragraph 81) that, in 
the case of Europeans, a majority of four to tliree for a conviction 
should result in au acquittal. 

It is, of course, possible that four judges might be equally divided 
on a point of law. In such case the Court should find the facts and 
fix the sentence in the alternative, and report the question of law for 
decision by the Supreme Court. On questions arising incidentally, 
the presiding judge might well have a casting vote. 

Judging by the numbers of the present Assize judges, fom'-judge 
Courts would probably mean an increase of five judges in the Court 
of Appeal. On the other hand, I should anticipate that the re-trial 
before the Supreme Court of all cases decided by a majority would 
imply the addition of a chamber of five judges to that Court—a 
much more serious matter. 

There remains the question of assessors. 

I imagine that the proposed system (paragraph 79) would he 
accepted on the Continent as representing the nearest approach 
possible in all the circumstances to the jury system. For Continental 
juries are allowed to decide by a majority, in some countries by a 
bare majority. 

But I cannot conceive that the system should approve itself 
either to professional or to public opinion in England. We accept 
in England the unanimou.s opinion of twelve average men as to the 
guilt of au accused person as one on Avhich it is safe to take action. 
But Ave first limit by strict rules of evidence, which have no counter¬ 
part iu Egypt, the facts which may be placed before tho jury; the 
whole of the evidence is reviewed by a judge whose summing-up can 
now be made a ground for tin ajjpeal to ilie Court of Criminal Appeal; 
and, in practice, before a serious sentence is carried out we require 
the concurrence of the judge in the finding of the jury. I should 
anticipate that, so .soon as the obligation of unanimity was removed, 
English opinion would regard lay assessors as ill-qualified to vote on 
the question of guilt or innocence ; Avliile the fact that assessors 
could not be expected to give reasons for their votes would reduce 
the judgment, so far as regards the facts, to a mere statement of 
“ guilty ” or “ not guilty," and would iu that way deprive the 
Supreme Court of the materials most necessary for exercising the 
duties of a Court of Revision. It is, of course, the fact that since 
1900 English bankrupts have been liable to he tried by the Mixed 
Correctional Tribunal, composed of three judges and four assessors. 
But while we accepted the Tribunal as we found it, I have never 
understood that we regarded it as satisfactory, and the results of the 
Mixed Tribunal jurisdiction in bankruptcy have scarcely been such 
as to constitute a promising precedent. The exact powers of the 
assessors would, of course, depend on the majority required for a 
conA’iction. With a bare majority the assessors, if unanimous, would 
either convict or acquit against the unanimous opinion of tho judges, 
as co'uld also a majority of the assessors against a majority of the 
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judges. If a five to two majority were required for a conviction 
(parngraph 81) the powers of the assessors to convict would be 
iraiten ; only if unanimous could they convict against a maiority of 
the judges for an acquittal. But the power to acquit wouW he 
rather dangerously increased. A majority of them could acquit 
even against the unanimous opinion of the judges in favour of a coa- 
hl inZ- 7' a majority opinion of the judges for a conviction would 
wHl supported by a majority of the assessors. It 

will be of capital importance politically that we should be able to 
ecure the due punishment of offences against natives committed by 
oreigners; and I must confess to grave apprehension lest, with four 

ah„„TdT “Itl ‘To do‘r ” ™ 

For the above reasons I should prefer entirely m dispense with 
for political reasons, their employment were thought 

1 conviction a majority both of the judges and of the 
am id ^ ‘^^•‘^esaors would then be to 

^nvictionfigamst a majority of the judges in favour of a 

W. E. B. 
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V Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

Si**! . n ^ 

a. CMrsJrSsi V’- S'E-f -i.. 

acceptd le point do vue dn Pnn navous pas entitlement 

JaraLub." ^ Oouvernement britannique relativement t I’oasis de 

l«“UytrL‘“a5twalriX ^ Ambassador that I could not 

pas ” to “I’oas^s do Jarahoub ” S wL'tr^ fs ."“i? “.f' 'IK® n'avous 

Ambassador hero in |f)()7 had stitedTn Marquis di San Giulialio, when 

cannot accept entirely the vtew “f the fiSf ™ '“'"V ^‘••'1'“ Government 

Jollovvod by the boundary ” but his words hsd Government with regard to the line 

hiLsolt thit the vL His“ MSv'fCovo“””'‘f“'‘"'’ “! “”-< 1 ™ I“Porial1 

Rgypthad undergone no modification since sT Wier of 

state 111 Parliament tiiat wo did not regard the fitle^nf ^ thcieforo be obliged to 
discussion. regam tlie title of Egypt to Jarabub as open to 

Kgypt, and we bad had fn iL .I T tupoli. Th s had caused great trouble in 
between Egypt and Tripoli and to I® trouble on the frontier 

where tho%mipat ies were being made for Italy in Egypt, 

Italians had oexmpiod some of 1 ®?‘ the 

strategical situation in the Mediterranean and^oai^?^^^’ making a disturbance in the 
as the occupation continued. The Italians had late^f ^moasiness that inust last as long 

I.W 1 ... i ‘t lartti-iteij 
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warmly for the friendliness we had shown. These things were cumulative, and we had 
in fact on several occasions gone out of our way to smooth things for the Italian 
Government: more than we should have done for any Power unless we had heen 
exceptionally well disposed to it. It was really time now that the Italian Government 
did something for us. 

The Ambassador said that the Marquis di San Giuliano was in a very difficult 
position in the Italian Parliament. He was being attacked from more than one quarter, 
and now he had to answer this question of why the Italian Government were not 
taking action against Jarahuh. 

I said that it occurred to me as possible, on the spur of the moment, that the 
proposed statement might be made down to the word “ Kufra,” and then for the words 
after that there might be substituted : “ and therefore the Italian Government could 
uot undertake operations against places claimed as belonging to Egypt without having 
disc.ussed with the British Government the definite line of frontier betAveen Lybia and 
Egypt.” I bad not tliougbt of these words before and should like till Monday to 
consider them, but the Ambassador miglit telegraph them to the Marquis di San 
Giuliano as being what I thought primd facie to be possible. I must uphold the 
title of Egypt to Jarabub ; but I could do so in public wnthout saying anything that 
Avoiild bn in direct conflict witli the statement of the Marquis di San Giuliano, if he 
made it in the modified form that I had suggested. 

The Ambassador told me that he had already impressed on his Government the 
point of view that I had expressed to him as regards the various things that I had 
mentioned in onr conversation to-day, and bad told him that this was my state of 
mind. 

I am, &c. 

E. GREY. 


[25896] No. 52. 

Sir Edward Grey to M. Camhon. 

Your Excellency, Foreign OMce, June 9, 1914. 

I HAVE the honour to refer to your Excellency’s memoranda of the 3rd October 
and 7th November, 1913, stating, respectively, the desire of tho French Government 
that His Majesty’s Government should assent to the abolition of the Capitulations iu 
Morocco, and the objections of the French Government to assent, without more detailed 
infoi’mation, to the similar intention of His Majesty's Government in Egypt. I have 
deemed it advisable to reply to these two notes together owing to the interdependence 
of the two questions with which they deal. This connection was referred to in the note 
which 1 had the honour to address to M. de Fleuriau on the 2lBt October last; and 
indeed the French Government, by your Excellency’s memorandum of the 17th 
February, 1913, were the first to recognise the relation between the British Govern¬ 
ment’s reception of the French desiderata in Morocco in regard to the Capitulations and 
that reserved by the French Government for those of His Majesty’s Government in 
regard to Egypt. 

Your Excellency’s last-mentioned memorandum is, in substance, an assurance of 
the favourable disposition of your Government to the principle of tho British proposal; 
but it lays down, at the same time, the objections of the French Government to its 
acceptance without ampler and more elaborate information respecting the future regime 
in Egypt than is contained in the draft articles communicated by His Majesty's 
Ambassador at Paris in October 1912. 

These objections it was sought to remove in my memorandum of the 6th May, 1913, 
which, at the same time, explained the objections foreseen and entertained by 11 is 
Majesty’s Government to fixing over-definitely in advance the details, as opposed to 
the broad lines, of a scheme necessarily in some respects experimental at the outset, or 
at least susceptible of romodification. 

On the 3rd October last your Excellency communicated a note, covering the text 
of the Presidential decrees and Shereefian dabirs instituting the new judicial rdgime 
in Morocco, and asking for the assent of His Majesty’s Government to its application 
to British subjects. 

On the 7th November your Excellency also communicated the reply of your 
Government to my memorandum of the 6th May, containing further criticisms of the 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government, together with the reservation that these 
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®^^au8tive, but confined to the more important questions suggested 
^ scheme and the explanations offered in support of it.^ 

Tvr ■ V ^ n power to satisfy the French Government PTi^ 

Majesty s Goyerninent accordingly decided to waive their preference for confininn- their 
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excessive. The requirement of a French diploma practically excludes all foreigners. 
In Eg 7 pt, on the other hand, foreign advocates, who reside there and have practised 
in their own country for five years, are admitted at once to plead before the highest 
Court of the Mixed Tribunals. In regard to the Courts themselves. His Majesty’s 
Government are proposing to retain in Egypt the international and essentially mixed 
character of the tribunals which are to administer justice as between Europeans^ or 
Europeans and natives, both in civil and commercial affaiis. In both these categories, 
though there is always to be a European majority on the bench, or a single European 
judge, unless the parties choose to submit their differences to native magistrates, no 
requirements as to the nationality of the European members have been imposed. 
In criminal matters, too, the Moroccan system provide.s that, if there is a single French 
citizen among the accused, all six iissessors are to be of French nationality, eyen 
though all the other accused may be of British or any other nationality, while there 
are never to be less than three French assessors in any case, even where none of the 
accused persons is French. * These provisions may be compared with the Egyptian, 
scheme, which offers perfect equality of treatment for all nations, merely requiring four 
European assessors, in cases where all the accused are Europeans, or two Europeans 
and rwo natives, if some of the accused are natives, irrespectively of the particular 
nationality of the Europeans concerned. From the foregoing it will appear that there 
are, in the French scheme, restrictions and a certain exclusiveness which find no pai’t 
in the proposals of His Majesty’s Government. The judicial languages in Egypt are to 
continue, as at present, to be four in number—English, French, Italian, and Arabic. 
For judges in Egypt no national distinctions have been- made. They will be recruited 
impartially from the various countries of Europe, without any preferential treatment in 
favour of Great Britain, who asks no privileges for Englishmen. 

Once more, as regards the legislative system adopted—and this is a matter of real 
moment—it may be pointed out that the proposals for Egypt compare favourably with 
the system promulgated in Morocco. In your Excellency’s memorandum of the 17th 
February, 1913, great stress was laid on the absence of any information as to the nature 
of the future legislative system in Egypt. I would refer more particularly to paragraphs 
8 , 9, 10, and 11 of that memorandum, which ask for explicit guarantees on this point. 
What, then, it may be asked, are the guarantees furnished by the French Government 
to the British Government as ti.' the proper exercise of legislative powers by the 
Shereefian Government in Morocco ? The enquiries contained in the above-mentioned 
paragraphs might, in fact, be addressed almost verbatim to the French Government. ^ I 
am not aware that any kind of guarantees, or even assurances, at all corre’iponding 
with those given in articles 9 and 10 of the draft submitted to the Fi'ench Government 
are being furnished on those points. 

At present the legislative powers of the French Government in Morocco appear to 
be unrestricted in any kind of way, the enactments of the Shereetiaii authorities being 
simply rendered operative by an act of the Fi'ench executive, viz., the simple visa of the 
French Besideut-General, who is empowered, by the treaty between France and Morocco 
of the 30th March, 1912, to approve and promulgate all the decrees ol His bhereefian 
Majesty. It would appear, therefore, that the proposed Egyptian le^slative system 
offers at any rate greater guarantees than any which are given by the French G overii- 
meat in Morocco. In Egypt, all laws will have to be submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly, and so far as such kiws are to be applicable to foreigners they will re(j[uire the 
specific assent of His Majesty’s Government. This is a safeguard fully as satisfactory 
as the approval of the French llesident-General in Morocco. Express guarantees are, 
moreover, given, in articles 9 and 10 of the declaration, as to equality and uniformity of 
treatment for Europeans, as well as their right to treatment as favourable as that 
enjoyed by natives of the country. None of these guarantees finds a counterpart in 
the Moroccan system. 

I feel impelled to draw attention to some of these lacume and to establish this 
comparison, not, as already stated, from any desire to cavil at tho scheme which the 
French Guvernment has asked His Majesty’s Government to accept, hut in view of the 
apprelieusions and criticisms expressed by the French Government in regard to the 
alleged lucunse and lack of sufficient guarantees in the Egyptian proposals of His 
Majesty's Government. What the French Government ask for, are guarantees 
equivalent to those which they are expected to renounce, this, and the anxiety at to 
the future position of French citizens in Egypt, being, as stated in your Excellency s 
memorandum of the 17th February, the only motive of their criticism and the only 
ground for trieir apprehension, . , 

His Majesty’s Government are not disposed to harbour similar apprehensions in 
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regard to the future of British subjects in Morocco. They have felt that, if the French 
scheme as a whole is one that they may in principle approve, a large discretion as to 
details may properly be left to the French Government. The real guarantee for the 
equitable application ol such a scheme to British subjects must be the good-faith and 
good-will of the French Governinent, and the capacity to translate that good-will into 
legislation and practice. In these His Majesty's Government have full confidence. 
Similarly, since what is really required in Egypt is that in future the assent of His 
Majesty’s Government to any particular piece of legislation should take the place of that 
of ail the Treaty Powers in that country, the real guarantee for the security of French 
citizens, as of all other foreign subjects under the impending new rdgime is the no less 
reliable impartiality and capacity of His Majcisty’s Government. 

The legi.sJative system laid down ibr Morocco pi’actically confers absolutely 
unlimited sovereign control on Prance in that country, far wider powers, in fact, 
than lli.s Majesty’s Government are asking for in Egypt. Ills Maj(sty’s Govern¬ 
ment are far from wishing to make a point of this difierence; they recognise, 
indeed, that disparity in the two sets of proposals is in a certain sense inevitable; 
for PVance is establishing in Morocco a protectorate, which His Majesty’s Government 
is not establishing in Eg^'pt. But such disparity arises directly (,ut of the relative 
conditions of the jji'otccted and of the occupied country and only serves to emphasise 
tlio nuideration of the desiderata of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Egypt. 

Ill spite of various outward similarities between the two Moslem countries, there 
are such profound differences in their level of civilisation and development that it is 
somewhat dilliculL to establish any close analogy between them. Any such comparison 
would naturally be to the advantage of Egypt, but whilst it is not proposed here to 
enlarge upon this subject, it is desirable to touch for a moment on a few instances 
germane to the present argument. lu Egypt a prolonged period of contact with 
civilisation and educational facilities have produced a critical attitude and faculty in a 
considerable portion of the jiopulation. There is a varied and cultured cosmopolitan 
element, which has a full share in a large and developed body of public opinion. This 
public opinion is represented, to take one example, iii a widespread and polyglot press, 
wliiol) takes an increasingly intelligent interest in new laws and institutions of every 
kind, and debates and criticises them with considerable freedom. To say nothing of 
the foreign element, the men who compose the Cabinet itself, and others who maybe 
said to represent tlie parliameulary opposition, as well as many of the high functionaries 
and the wealthy and iutlependeiit notables of the country, together with members ot 
sucl) a profession, lor instance, as the Bar, nourished on the experieuce of at least two 
generdtions, approximate, in education and ability, to the corresponding classes in 
Europe, From a j)urel)' logical point of view, it would seem more reasonable and 
justifiable that, with such numerous checks and safeguards against arbitrarv or ill- 
considered action on tlie part of the Government, Great Britain should be granted the 
very moderate degree of Freedom and iudepondence, for which she is asking in Egypt, 
than that practically unUmited legislativo powers should be conceded to France in a 
“conntiy whoroTione of-such checks and-sofeguai-ds exist. Li point of fact, tlie one 
serious guarantee which His Majesty’s Government is asked to accept against unwise 
legislation in Morocco is tlie iiltimaio responsibility of the French Governinent. Even 
if no count he taken of the above-mentioned safeguards, the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government amount, in reality, to at least an equal guarantee—the ultimate 
rosponsibility of His Majesty’s Government in Egypt. 

Wliile, tlierefore, the guarantees olforod by His Majesty’s Government are in this 
respect certainly not inferior to those offered by France, they are in another respect, 
even in the outline hitherto submitted to the French Government, considerably 
sujierior. On this point I feel justified in laying some stress. 

While the new French legislation allows to British subjects most-favoured-nation 
treatment, and gives them a position differing but little from that of Freucii citizens, 
no assurance is offered that their position shall not be altered for the worse by 
subsequent legislation. On the other hand, it may be pointed out tliat the Egyptian 
proposals of Ills Majesty’s Government do, in fact, largely consist of precisely such 
assurances, unlimited as to time. And the equality, if not the superiority, of the 
British guarantees may here again bo empiiaslsed by repeating that, while the French 
proposals Inive been laid before His Majesty’s Government in great detail as regards 
contracts, obligations, and commercial affairs, these have not yet touched upon the 
question of adminlstrativo law, which is of such capital importance for the property- 
holder and the business man. Wiienover such matters arc taken up, I am unable to 
see, in the composition of the Consultative Committee of Legislation for Morocco, 
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anything of a nature to add to the one seriou.s guarantee which, as already 
demonstrated, resides in the ultimate responsibility of the French Government. As a 
matter of argument, the lack of guarantee, of which the French Government have 
complained in the first draft of the British proposals, might not unreasonably or 
with less force be objected to the Moroccan legislation of the French Government 
in its pre.sent form. 

The Egyptian proposals will before long come before the French Government in a 
furm of greater elaboration. As previously indicated, however, it must not lie taken lor 
granted that they will contain a degree of detail fully equal to that ot the decrees 
and dahirs submitted by your Excellency to His Majesty’s Government, and this for 
a reason which I think well to explain now and in advance of their presentation. 

In Morocco France finds herself on practically virgin soil. It is comparatively 
easy for the French Government to implant in a sparsely populated and almost 
totally illiterate country, hitherto unprovided with even a jtassably adequate legal 
system, an (‘ntirely new organisation of French law comts, without coming into conflict 
with any ve.sted rights. In Egypt, on the other hand, Great Britain finds herseli in 
occupation of the most densely po})uiated country in the world, one which is, in many 
re.spects. far advanced in civili^iation, and which is endowed with a network of law 
courts of various classes and denominations, which constitute the most complicated 
judicial Babel in existence. In the legislative sphere a similar state of things is 
apparent, tliat is to say, a tabula rasa in Morocco, contrasted with^ a plethora of 
legislation in Egypt. The French Government have been able, therefore, to launch 
without material difficulty, and unhampered by the resistance of a local Government or 
an articulate public opinion, an entirely new corpus juris for the government o( the new 
protectorate. The contrast between this situation and that of Egypt is indeed great. 
In Egypt there have been in existence for a period of from thirty to forty years two 
distinct sets of codes, mixed and native—civil, commercial, criminal—together with 
a collection of laws and decrees which run to some forty volumes, and law reports of 
decided cases which are equally voluminous. It is uow proposed to take power to 
improve this vast and unwieldy body of legislation, to remedy its defects, and to sujipiy 
its omissions by a less hopelessly dilatory and cumbrous procedure than the only one 
hitherto open to the Egyptian Government. 

The points of contrast between the two countries could be indefinitely multiplied. 
Enough, however, has been said to show that the French Government start in Morocco, 
so to sjieak, in open country, whereas in Egj'pt His Maje-sty’s Government are upon 
ground afready so much covered as to be tangled, Much must therefore necessarily 
depend—and this far more for the future convenience of a complicated society than 
from any egoistic wish of His Majesty’s Government for a free hand—on the experience 
gained in the working of the new system whicli His Majesty’s Government intend to 
inti’oduce into Egvpt during the first years after its inauguration. It was, for instance, 
with the view of leaving to the early develojiment of that system as much elasticity 
as possible that His Majesty’s Government have not proposed the immediate and total 
abolition of tlie Consular Courts, but contemplate rather that they should be allowed to 
exist, in the terms of article 12, fora period of three years after the extinction of the 
Capitulations, in order to give time to profit by working experience befor(' dealing 
definitely with sucli a matter as personal status. 

It is clearly, then, more difficult for His Majesty’s Government than for the French 
Government to lay down the hard-anfl-fast lines of a new rdgime for the future—even 
for tlie immediate future. It has iieen pointed out ali’eady that the French Government 
does no{. bind itself for the future in this respect. His Majesty’s Government 
.thoroughly appreciate tiiis attitude and the reasons for it. But they must, in their 
turn, formally re.^erve their freedom to make such subsequent changes in the new order 
of things in Egvpt as experience may have shown to be necessary in the interests of that 
country, including its European residents, and to do so as soon as that experience has 
been gained. To jiut the matter more clearly : His Majesty’s Government are perfectly 
prepared to lay before the French Government, and the other Governments concerned, 
in such detail as is possible their scheme for the regime that is to follow the disappear¬ 
ance of the Capitulations. Obviously, however, His Majesty’s Government cannot 
undertake tluit this scheme will be unalterable, nor can they undertake that, if and 
wlien in the future they may become convinced of the necessity of a modification, they 
will continue to apply to fifteen Powers, or to any Power, tor authority to put it into 
execution. To admit such a possihilitv would he only to erect a fresh harrier to progress. 
The guiding principle of His Majesty’s Government, in matters of this nature, has 
always been tliat, if in a foreign protectorate the treatment to be accorded to th'* ‘^nliincts 
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of Llm protccLin- European State is equally and impartially applied also to British 
subiects, and it such treatment is in accordance genercdly with the system oi laws and 
procedure obtaining in the protecting State itself, then His Majesty s Government would 
accept such treatment as satisfactory in the circumstances British resi^uts in 
the protectorate. Applying this rule to the case of Egypt,^ His Majesty s Govera- 
ment expect that conditions, considered by them satisfactory in application to tJntish 
subiects there, should also he considered good enough for the subjects of other 
European Powers. In other words, once more, the real reciprocal guarantee possessed 
by either Government in these tuo cases is the honesty and capacity of the other. 

In the face of the above explanation, the importance of the guarantees foi the 
future, on which such stress is laid in your Excellency's memoranda, cannot but appear 

sensibly diminished, . ^ 

Prance, then, has not bound herself fur the future, nor is it the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government to make any request in this sense. _They_ expect the 
French Government to examine their impending proposals in a siniilar spiiit. 1 hope 
that the parliamentary difficulties alluded to in your Excellency s moniurandurn of 
th(‘ 7 ill Noveipber will disappear in view of this explanation and of the detailed 
information that will shortly I'ollow it. Should, unhappily, any traces of objection 
persist, I caiinol but feel that they might be overcome, if it was clearly realised, as^ it 
should reasonably be, that the recognition by France and Great Britain of the abolition 
of the Capitulations in Egypt and Morocco respectively is a matter of reciprocity, and 
that, anxious as are His Majesty’s Government to meet the wishes of the hiench 
Government in Morocco, they would naturally look to the French Government simul¬ 
taneously signifying its assent to the desiderata of His Majesty s Government in 
Egyid. It would no doubt, to either party, be a matter of inconvenience and regret 
that any unnecessary delay should supervene in the assent of the other. 

It might also Le that parliamentary explanation would be facilitated, if a m‘ief 
allusion were made to a certain misapprehension as to the existing position which 
appotU’ti to underlie your Excellency’s meinorarida, wherein it seems to be assumed 
that the Klieilivial Government do not already possess any substantial power in 
legislating for foreigners. This widespread but erroneous view is perhaps attributable 
to the fact that the attention of European Powers has been concentrated on modifica¬ 
tions of the mixed codes, and that they are not fully conversant either with the 
nature of tho administrative legislation of Egypt, and of the powers of the Khedivial 
Government with respect thereto, or that exact account is not taken of the true 
scope of the Capituladous themselves, which conferred upon foreigners the benefit 
of certain liinitatively defined exemptions, and left them in all other respects amemible 
to the oi‘<Unary law of tlio country. It may here be parentlietieally remarked that this 
situation still exists without material modifications in Turkey, a iact which does not 
lend colour to tho apprehension expressed in the 9th paragraph of your Excellency a 
memoi'.iudum of the 7th Novemljor as to the unfavourable effect likely to be produced 
in 1'urkey by tho sight of legislation applicable to foreigners being discussed in a purely 
native legislature. Eveu were this not so, there is little real analogy to be drawn 
between '’furkey and a country like Egypt or Morocco in the occupation of a great 
Wc.slern Power, who is responsible for all that is done there. ^ 

To return to the legislative powers of th® Khedivial Government, it is a 
fact that, despite abusive extensions of the Capitulations, the burden of proving 
tho existence of exemptions has always remained upon the foreigner. The Govern¬ 
ment is free to issue and to enforce against foreigners all regulatiniis which do not 
violate a right conferred by tho Capitulations or conflict with a provision of the mixed 
codes. The legislative powers remaining to the Khedivial Government are, in the 
aggregate, not inconsiderable. I do not propose here to labour this point, but there is 
in mv Department ample material to demonstrate and exemplify the fact that that 
Government possesses fairly extensive and varied powers in legislation applicable to 
foreigners by decree, whether discussed in tho native Legislative Council, or published 
'in a form which requires no such discussion, does not need to be approved W the 
Mixed Court, and becomes law by tho sole will of the Khedivial Government. 1 hold 
this matoriul at the disposal of the French Government in case it should be required. 

Such being the present situation. I hope that the future position of French citizens 
in Kgype, under the control and responsibility of His Majesty’s Government, will give 
rise to no undue anxiety on tho part of the French Government and Chambers when, 
as will shortly be the case, tlie British proposals come to be more fully understood. 
Such British control and cai'eful supervision is guaranteed by article 9 of the draft 
already submitted. A clearer definition is desired in your Excellency’s memoranda. 
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It is not out of place to remark that Great Britam has now for ten aocepf^ 

the formal responsibility for the good governme content to accept as adequate 

British colony pro™ that foreigners a^e. nr ge™^ , well in these 

the guarantees of good government provided by B'‘‘™ “e™ “ ^ = the laws 

colofies they are as aliens, ^-jalrfied hom akmg the 

by which they will be governed. * m‘ f* to accept the institutions 

a .a- a a, 

before them. j &c. 

E. GREY. 


[27991] 

Viscrnnit Kitchener to Sir Edward Grey. -{Received June 23.) 
mo. no. Confidential.) 13^ igU. ^ 

EL SAVED IDRIS, sou of the former heiid 

Palace. Idris heino' biought from Mariout by special 

Great secrecy was observed, El e- or subsequently at 

train, and very few people being allowed to see him ru 70Uic 1 

Ras el Tin. „ Q,,,rQrl Idvis’s followers, uu1 is, 1 think, 

The Ibllowing report is from one of Snyed idiiss loiioweis, 

correct;— , , , i i 

On his arrival at R,. .1 Tin Palace a secret meeting w,,s l.cld, at which were 

'"““Mlranmrad Pasha Yeghcn {vvlu. l.as recently returned from Rome); 

“ Omar Pasha Kekhia; . , 

“Mohammad Pasha Yeghen. acting as spokesman, arlrtiessed 1.1 rtayen m 
following terms:— , , . i i i 

“ - Yon are all aware that it is the great to of f Med^t'u 

be established between the l^miussui an imr vnur influence over the Arabs as the 

El Sayed Ahmed el Shcrif, His Highness, B7“'“S""rtCyonwill take part 

ton of the great Mohammad e a i ^ « Bonn™, strengthen you 

m promotiuir peace. It you do tUm a _ 4U„ Pnedish and assist him, if not to get 

ani Italy will support H.s Highness agamst the 

rid of thorn, at least to secure a greater measure ot selt-govoinine 

we, in our luin, will help you to get rid of the Italians. 

“ Omar I'asha Kekhia then spoke as follows 

“■All hopes for peace and for success » 7hi:%“rXrrad el 

English and the Italians rest m voui bancs. Arabs will follow you, and desert 

Mahdl cl Senussi you are the real Senussi, and all the Arabs win loiio ,y 

Ahmed el Sherif at your word.’ 

“ El Snyed Idris then became very angiy, and roid bettor^o'toSm-.-d 

yon mean to estrange the members ol onr family H so, you Oaa g 

Ahmed el Shcrif and tell him so. ’I on “'O atm tor 

the -- 

all silent, and tVio meeting came to an end. ^ ^ 
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The attitude of Sayed Idris and his anger at the suggestions made are probably 
exaggerated. I understand the Turkish Government have ordered Sayed Idris to 
proceed to Haifa, and thence by train to Medina, and it is reported that, after going on 
the pilgj'image to Mecca, he will return through Egypt, and then meet the Khedive. 

I have, &c. 

KITCHENEE. 


[28972] No. 54. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 186.) 

Sir, Foreiyii Oj]ice, June 24, 1914. 

4.4110 Italian Anii)<iM:-.ador road to me to-day what tJie Marquis di San Giuliano 
intended to say about the frontier between Egypt and Lybia. He pointed out that the 
words lo 1)0 us(>d were exactly the words that I had suggested, except that “exercise 
lights of sovereignty ” had boon substituted for the particular phrase that 1 had used, 

I said that 1 had no objection to this jiroposed statement by the Marquis di Sau 
(liuliano ; but it must not be assumed that I regarded the ownership of the Oasis of 
darabub as open to discussion. 

The Ambassador said that he had nuprchsed iqion the Marquis di San Ghdiano 
I hat I had stated this in 1907, had adhered to it later, and had said that, if the 
Marquis di San Giidiano stated that he did not share this view, I should be obhged lo 
uiidu) a public statement that the ownership was not open to discussion, which would 
make a regrettable contrast. 

I said that, tliis being so, I could take no objection to what the Marquis di San 
(liuliano proposed to say, as a statement of fact. 

44io Ambassador said that ihi' frontier lietween Lybia and Egypt would at some 
liiiu> have to be dehned. 

L replied that no doubt it would require some moic accurate definition on some 
points, though the point about the Oasis of Jarabub was not open to discussion. 

I am, &c. 

E. GREY. 


[813451 No .')5. 

Sir fj. Mallet to Sir Edward Urey.—{Received July 11.) 

G\u. 484.1 

Sir, Conutantmople, July 0, 1914. 

ITIE Grand Vizier informed me on Sunday that the action of the Egyptian 
Ouvornment in creating a Ministry of Wakf, the administration of Avhich had been 
withilrawn from the Khedive, had caused a good impression here, but tliat the Egyptian 
Government should proceed still further and take from His Highness the administration 
of the private Wakf also. Prince Said Halim said that ho had heard that Lord 
Kitchener, who had been approached on this subject, had replied that he could not 
intiufore in the matter, as it affected the religious question, but the Grand Vizier asked 
me to inform you that it was a great mistake to suppose that the Caliphate was 
opposed to reform, if aimed at the suppression of abuses. The Caliphate was 
constantly receiving petitions from people in Egjqpt imploring their intervention to 
prevent the continuation of the scandalous corruption of the Khedive’s administration, 
and the suppression of the Khedive’s privilege would be welcomed by the Ottoman 
Government. I promised to inform you of His Highness’s wishes. 

I have, &c. 

LOUIS MALLET. 


[31565] No .“li 

•''»r R. Rodd to Sir Eduard Gieu.—{Received .Tidy 13.) 

Sir. Rome, July 6, lOll*. 

AS tlie Minister for Foreign Affairs is leaving Home to-morrow for Fiuggi, 
1 wont to take lenvo of him tins afternoon, ind suggested that we might review 


tosether such questions as still awaited settlement, in case 1 should not see him again 

before leaving Italy. i i .l i i + 1.0 

The Marquis di San Giuliano observed that I had no doid)t heard that the 

question of a North African agreement had been resumed with you by the Italian 
Ambassador in London. Ho was waiting for a proposal for a text, and had mmsolt 
.submitted a supplementarv clause. He was of opinion that if we were to enter into 
such an agreement it would be well now not to delay it The terms would be anodyne 
in character, but it would undoubtedly have a good effect on the general situation 
if it were known that the four Powers interested in North Africa had agreed to work 
to'^ether in mutual support of their common interests. I suggested that such an 
understanding would also have an excellent moral effect in the African territories 
concerned, and would serve to discourage those elements among the native populations 
who believed that thev could play off one Power against the other, and had 
endeavoured to create the impression that there was diversity of aims and interests. 

His Excellency appeared at once to gras]) the significance of mv remark, and ho 
Slid he liad been discussing the question of tlie Banca di Roma at Cairo, and he had 
.ai first thought it would have been possible to fall in with the suggestion I had made 
:.s io a change of management. They liad, however, encountered difhculties with 
Signor Pacelli, the director-in-chier of the hank. The latter insisted that, there weiv 
ni? grounds lor suspecting liim of anv intrigues himself, and assorted his entire 
innocence. As regards the local manager, Ahmed Shedeed, it was he who had brought 
ail tlie business to tlie hank, and if he were removed it would all go again, «nd iho 
liank would ask the Italian Government for compensation. Signor Pacelli pleaded 
that he was quite unaware of any reason which could be advanced tor discharging his 
nmnagi'v, and invited a concrete statement as to wliat we had to urge against him. 

\s ir-'ards the mission to the Senussi, Signor Pacelli can of course advance- the 
uviinumt that it was undertaken by Sliedeial with the cognisance of the lurmov 
Minister of the Colonics, so that the Government cannot use pressure on that ground. 
The Marquis di San Giuliano said they had no direct authority over Signor I aeolli, 
but if i could coiiddentially submit some definite information ho might be- able 

to convince him that his manager’s position 0 as compromised. 

T said I had no doubt Shedeed bad secured many clients for .the bank, but i juu 
every reason to believe that the methods by which such clients were secured bad 
been successful because he had mixed ii]) politics with business, and had encouraged 
the credulous Egyptians in ideas wliich I was sure the Italian Government \Aould he 
tlie first to repudiate. To furnish him with concrete proofs was not a very easy 
matter, but he might be assured I was not speaking without good reason, and as a 
matter of fact these proceedings had been the subject of some public comment m 
E'^^ypl. I was justified in saying this because the French Ambassador told mo 
receiitiy that he had heard of the alleged Italian intrigues in Egypt from the French 
representative in Cairo. 1 then asked the Marquis di San Giuliano whether I was to 
utider.stand that Signor Paeelli declined to take any Ho said they liad been 

nnalile to induce him to do so, and unless there wa -thing concrete which ho 
could bring homo to him, he feared that he would ha ve no success. I said that in 
that case it could not be expected that the Banca di^ Eoma would receive imieh 
support or eucouragemeut Ivom tin- constituted authorities in Egy[)t. iliere we left 
the matter. I may, however, add that two or three days ago the Secretary-General 
spoke to me on tin- same subji-et, and asked For time to (-onsidei- it fiirtlier. 

I then said tlierc also remained the question of Lake Tsana, wliif-li had not inade 
much prouress. Signor Agnesa had recently told me that lu- u-eparing a 

memorandum on it after our conversations, and that I shouhl shortly receive it. Ills 
Excellency said that he knew that such a memorandum was in process of being 
drafted, bill lu- had not yet seen it. He had given the matt r some attention birnselt, 
and ho was liouud to say tbat, so far as the question of actual rights was concerned, 
though that was only a part of the question, he was of opinion that the ease for the 
Italian claim was Very strong, 'riie tripartite agreement rnaintaim-d pro-existing 
protocols so far as they were not supei-aeiled by its lemis.and the fact that in article 4 
British interests were safeguarded in the Nile basin, e.specially as regarded the waters 
of the Nile and its affluents, with the reserve of due consideration for local interests, 
seemed to be an argument in their i'avour. Why make a ri-serve in favour oi local 
interests if that part of tlie Nile basin was to be in British territory ? £ said lie must 

not expect me to agree with his interpretation. It was necessary, in order to arrive 
at what had been nieant, to study all the eorn-spondence and the e.xchanges of_ views 
which li:u’‘ take'n ])lace at f'--- His IK'i-ellencv arrecd, and said he was in an 
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case only talking? of the strict question of right according to the letter of documents. 
There was the other question of interest, and there he admitted that our interest in 
all that eoncerncd the Nile was a paramount one, and must be treated with every 
consideration. He was quite sure that we would be able to settle this question in a 
manner whicii would he satisfactory to us. He would, in fact, welcome a compre- 
liensive discussion and settlem(mt of all the questions which had presented themselves, 
or were likely to present themselves as issues between the two Governments which 
miglit he dealt with in a broad spirit of give and take, according to the predominance 
of the respective interest^' 

I then asked whctlier any furl her progress had been made in negotiations with 
Turke}*^ as regards the Adalia concessions. He replied that they had not yet carried 
the matter further, but that he was taking down to Eiuggi with him the departmenia' 
official who had this question Tuuler liis cliarge, and that ho meant to spend his next 
few days there in preparing tor a furtlier step. The Italian Government have, I 
think, deliberately postponed any action in this matter until after the adjournment of 
the Chamber. 

I have, &c. 

KEN ELL KODL. 


[25255.1 No. 57. 

Sir Edward Grey to Mr, GheetJiam, 

(No. 226.) 

^i'', Foreign Office., July^ 17, 1914. 

1 HAVE received and read with interest the report contained in Viscount 
Kitchener’s^ despatch No. 104 of the 27th May last on the judicial rdgime to be 
introduced in Egypt on the abolition of the Capitulations. 

This report does not, however, enable mo to make the communication to the 
French Government whicli I had in mind in addressing to His Majesty’s Agent and 
Cunsul-( Jeueral my despatch No. 220 of the 5th Lecember, 1913. The report contains 
valuable recommendations Cur consideration ; hut what was called for in my despatch 
No, 220 is a draft convention, with annexed draft decrees or laws, which can be placed 
before the French Government as embodying the deOnite and approved views of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

I have thcreloro to request tliat siicli di'aCts may now be prepared. I should also be 
glad to receive an explanatory statement showing on what points, if any, they mark a 
departure from the preliminary schezne already communicated to the French 
Government. 

I am, &c. 

E. GREY. 


[36947] 


No. 58. 


Mr. Ohccthain to Sir h\lin/nl Mrry, — {deceived AnguMl 8.) 


(No. 137. Conlidontial.) 
yii, 

UEFOlvTS iVoiu 


liamLeh, July 28, 1914. 

inuplu will lui doubt luivti provided full information with 


regard to the attempt on the. life of the Khedive referi’ed to in my telegrams Nos. 53 
and 54 of the 26th instant and to-day’s date respectively. Hearn from the head of the 
Khedivial household at present in Alexandria that his Highness is in no danger, thono'li 
he was apparently struck by several bullets and wounded in the left arm and*1u 
the face. 

T’he assailant who was killed on the spot, was an Egyptian student named 
Mahmoud Manhar. He had re.sided for some y’ear.s in Constantinople where he 
belongeil to the Naval Soluio] ]lr u;m well oonneeted, and the son of an Egyptian 
judge now deceased ° 

brorn information at tlie command ol the Egyptian Miidsbry of Interior it appears 
dial Mahmoud Mazhar was a neurasthenic who more, than once tried to take his own 
Ufe. Enquiry into his antecedents also shows that he was intimately connected with 
bheikh Snawisii ,md ,i hi .Vhmed Fouad wlio i, Is k^vii as an especially violent 
Nationalist, llil-. latter was a member of the secret society formed by Ibrabim 



Wardani, and wmuld have been condemned for complicity in the murder ot Boutros 
Pasha if Egyptian law as to conspiracy bad not been defective. Since then he has 
lived in Constantinople and taken a prominent part in the group of extreme Nationalists 
collected there. 

It seems therefore probable, on the evidence at present forthcoming, that a 
Nationalist organisation was responsible for the attempted assassination of the Khedive, 
and the crime appears at first sight very much to resemble that of Wardani, who was a 
weak-headed instrument prompted by Sheikh Shawish. Further investigations may, 
however, throw fresh light on the aflair, and an interesting fact is that a brother of 
Mahmoud Mazhar fought against the Italians in Tripoli and animosity^ against the 
Khedive for the part he is well-known to have taken in recent events in Cyrenaica 
may have coimtecf for something. You will he aware that his Highness has been to 
a large extent reconciled with the Nationalist.s during the past year and their press 
in Egypt is now very friendly to him, so that a further motive for the crime might 
well be expected. 

The main impression made on the Egyptian public by the recent incident is one of 
surprise and horror at the detestable methods of the Nationalists, but there is a rather 
curious under-current of opinion that the crime may have been due to intrigues on the 
part of agents of the Committee of Union and Progress. 

I have, &c, 

MILNE CHEETHAM. 


[39411] No. 59. 

Mr. Cheetham to Sir Edward Grey.—[Received August 15.) 

(No. 88.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, August 15, 1914. 

ilOME telegram No. 235 of 13tli August: Bank of Rome. 

Our attitude towards the Bank of Rome has been entirely uninfluenced by 
consideration of its former political altitude. 

Egyptian Government can authorise issue of notes against securities deposited in 
London or Cairo, but is most averse to such issues against securities deposited else¬ 
where. Moreover, the Bank of Rome has come to grief owing to reckless manner in 
which its business has been conducted, and the best thing financially is to let it go. 
However, effort is in confidence being made l6 ohtaiu a full statement from it as to its 
exact situation, concerning which I may telegraph to-night, hut I believe issue now 
contemplated of less than 80,000/. will only enable the bank to pay its depositors 5 per 
cent, of their advices during the moratorium. 

Question is whether Egyptian Government should sanction a questionable financial 
operation to obtain political interest at Rome. 


[39412] No. 00. 

Mr. Cheetham to Sir Edward Grey—[Received August 15.) 

(No. 89. Confidential.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, August 15, 1914. 

MY immediately preceding telegram : Bank of Rome, 

A good deal of pressure brought to Izear to have this assistance given is due to the 
fact that the Khedive transferred his private account to the Bank of Rome above a 
month ago. 


[46262] No. 61. 

Mr, Cheetham to Sir Edward Grey.—[Receivca September 4.) 

(No. 144. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, August 25, 1914. 

IN the la.st paragraph of my despatch No. 137, Confidential, of the 28th July, I 
alluded to the fafi ihm Egyptian oninion was from the first inclined to believe that 
ri683] 2 T 
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the Unionist Government or their adherents were in some way responsible for the 
attempt to assassinate the Khedive. This opinion has steadily gained ground 

I am now informed that the following version of the outrage upon His Highness 
is implicitly accepted by the inner Nationalist ring. It is very probably correct m all 

It\vou^ld apnear that for some time past the Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawish has been 
extorting money^froro the lOiedive, and that a climax was reached when he demanded 
a^arno sum in cash, together with the foundation at Medina University of scholarships 
for tho tree education of 200 Indians. His Highness, at no time willing to spend 
monev and at this moment more than usuaUy short of it, as well as a^rehensive o± 
increaMng British resentment by lending himself to so ob^ously Pan-lslamic a 
scheme refused both requests. His refusal was represented by Sheikh bhawish to 
the Committee ol Union and Progress as being duo to a desire to avoid obtaining credit 
for Young Turkey as well as to the TGiedive’s welbkiiown aspirations to the Arab 
Khalifate At the same time, Shawish prevailed upon the boy Mazhar to undertake 
the assassination, promising him not only the glorious renown of Wardani, but also 
complete immunity, which he would arrange with the Ottoman Government, trom the 
cons^uences of his crime. The Sheikh next informed the Committee of the proposed 
time and place of tho attempt, and warned them that it would be necessary to have a 
secret agent close at hand, who should wait until Mazhar had done the deed, and then 
despatch him upon the spot so ,is le obviate all possibility of the ongins of the plot 
being discovered. Sliuvvisli then ielt Gonsta-utiiioplo foi the inteiioi. rour days 
after his departure the outrage took place. Llilmi Pasha, the aide-de-camp, detailed 
bv the Court to the Khedive’s service, crouched back in the carriage and made no 
effort to protect the Khedive, or attack his assailant; and the coachman, instead of 
whipping up the horses, pulled thorn up to a staudslill. Mazhar was allowed to empty 
both his lirovvuiiig pistols bclorc ho wua cut down, und the cxpluiicitiou wliich. was 
inunodiately given out by the police of tho penniless student’s hopeless passion for a 
young Jewess remained all that could f'c [uit (orivard at tlu' end of three days 

investigaiion^o^^^^ver, that the Khedive had received several warnings from members 
of his family and others not to proceed to Constantinople this summer, and that His 
Highness together with his brother and uncles, is convinced that the attempt was 
perpetrated with tho connivaiico, if not at the suggestion, of his cousin, the Grand 

Vizier 

On the occasion of the Bairam festival, 1 cuilecl oil Prince Alohammod Ali, who 
spoko very violently, not only to myself, but to all his visitors, against the Grand 
"Vizier and* the Ottoman Government. Ho said the Khedive’s life was not safe, and 
that the T'urkish authorities were preventing him from returning to Egypt. 

’The views above expressed are shared by the l\nnisters, and it is obvious that the 
enquiry held at Constantinople was a iarcc. There is some ground to suspect that 
the ’rurkish Government desired to remove the Khedive, as the possible leader of an 
Arab movement, 

1 have, &e. 

M. CHEETHAM. 


[48237] No- 

Mr. Glieetham to Sir Edicard Grey.—{Eeceived September 10.) 

(No. 139.) ^ „ - T/v ,ni.i 

(Telegraphic.) P. September 10, 1914. 

TN reply to your telegram No. 170, 1 beg to report that I had already paid some 
attention to the question of the issue of a proclamation in Egj’pt in case of w’ar with 
Turkey, as I knew there was considerable preoccupation among Egy^ptian Ministers as 
regards their position and responsibilities should such a war occur. Although I have 
done nothing to originate or encourage the idea that a change in the status of Egypt is 
in contemplation, yet tJiere is doubtless a large section of opinion which shares the 
views of Ministers, who anticipate that His Majesty’s Government will declare a 
protectorate or annexation, and therefore the line taken in the proclamation must 
obviously depend on any decision of His Majesty’s Government with respect to the 

future status of Egypt. ^ i i a j • 

Tho matter has been seriously couhitlored by me iu consultation with the Advisers 
of the Interior ami Finance. Our opinion is that unless a proclamation of war with 
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Turkey were accompanied by the declaration of a protectorate, a situation would arise 

Majesty's Government were at the ™tBet g,eia 

and tUTerlIL^k^^fi^^ Majesty’s 

treat Egypt as part of the M 

o*thers7for"whom self-interest is the only 

«”1n a previous^ (^153) 

cSJ^tXtaTis generally Saved that only England is in the position to savathe 

country from wholesale disaster by providing a maiket loi it. hv a 

If it were considered possible to accompany the declaration of a piotectorate by a 
statement to the effect that the progress of Egypt towards internal sell-governm . 
would not be retarded, but rather accelerated, by such a protectorate, I am h^y 
convinced that the majority of enlightened Egyptians would receive the declaration 

we shoulcl have to consider its terms very careEully; ,it would not do to adumbrate 
measures which it would prove impossible to introduce in the present state of 
Ef^ntian development without prejudicing the progress that has already been 
achiS In anreaee, one point that must be made clear is that while Egyptians 
would secure the full status and advantages of British subjects, the principle of an 
Effvntian national entity should remain unimpaired. 

^^^In another telegram I am forwarding a summary of proposed paragraphs lor 
the preamble of proclamation in case we should p to war with Turkey, whic 
would appear suitable in any circumstances. The ^ 

drawn up in terms similar to those already issued; and I think we should at 
Se same time prohibit trading with the enemy, so as to prevent seditious 
intercourse between Egypt and iurkey. 


o 







